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CHAPTER VI. 


T sight of this human cinder, hanging by one hand between two deaths, 
A every sentiment but humanity vanished from the ruggedest bosom, and 
the skilled workmen set themselves to save their unpopular comrade with admi- 
rable quickness and judgment: two new wheel-bands, that had just come into 
the works, were caught up in a moment, and four workmen ran with them and 
got below the suspended figure: they then turned back to back, and, getting the 
bands over their shoulders, pulled hard against each other. This was necessary 
to straighten the bands: they weighed half a hundredweight each. Others 
stood at the centre of the bands, and directed Little where to drop, and stood 
ready to catch him should he bound off them. 

But now matters took an unexpected turn. Little, to all appearance, was 
blind and deaf. He hung there, moaning and glaring, and his one sinewy arm 
supported his muscular but light frame almost incredibly. He was out of his 
senses, or nearly. 

“ Let thyself come, lad,” cried a workman, “we are all right to catch thee.” 

He made no answer, but hung there glaring and moaning. 

“ The man will drop noane, till he swouns,” said another, after watching him 
keenly. 

“Then get you closer to the wall, men,” cried Cheetham, in great anxiety. 
“He'll come like a stone, when he does come.” This injunction was given 
none to soon: the men had hardly shifted their positions, when Little’s hand 
opened, and he came down like lead, with his hands all abroad, and his body 
straight ; but his knees were slightly bent, and he caught the bands just below 
the knee, and bounded off them into the air, like a cricket-ball. But many hands 
grabbed at him, and the grinder Reynolds caught him by the shoulder, and 





* Eutered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1869, by SHetpon & Company, in the Clerk’s Office of 
the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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they rolled on the ground together, very little the worse for that tumble. “ Well 
done! well done!” cried Cheatham. “ Let him lie, lads, he is best there for a 
while ; and run for a doctor, one of you.” 

“ Ay, run for Jack Doubleface,” cried several voices at once. 

“ Now, make a circle, and give him air, men.” 

Then they all stood in a circle, and eyed the blackened and quivering figure 
with pity and sympathy, while the canopy of white smoke bellied over head. 
Nor were those humane sentiments silent; and the roughs seemed to be even 
more overcome than the others: no brains were required to pity this poor fel- 
low now; and so strong an appeal to their hearts, through their senses, roused 
their good impulses and rare sensibilities. Oh, it was strange to hear good and 
kindly sentiments come out in the Dash dialect. 

“It’s a —— —— shame!” 

“There lies a good workman done for by some —— thief, that wasn’t fit to 
blow his bellows, —— him!” 

“ Say he was a cockney, he was always civil.” 

“ And life’s as sweet to him as to any ——- —— in Hillsborough.” 

“ Hold your tongue, he’s coming to.” 

Henry did recover his wits enough to speak ; and what do you think was his 
first word ? 

He clasped his hands together, and said—“ My MoTHER! OH, DON’T LET 
HER KNOW!” 

This simple cry went through many a rough heart ; a loud gulp or two were 
heard soon after, and more than one hard and coaly cheek was channelled by 
sudden tears. But now a burly figure came rolling in; they drew back and si- 
lenced each other.—* The Doctor!” This was the remarkable person they 
called Jack Doubleface. Nature had stuck a philosophic head, with finely-cut 
features, and a mouth brimful of finesse, on a corpulent and ungraceful body, 
that yawed from side to side as he walked. 

The man of art opened with two words. He looked up at the white cloud, 
which was now floating away ; sniffed the air, and said, “Gunpowder!” Then 
he looked down at Little, and said, “Ah!” half dryly, half sadly. Indeed sev- 
eral sentences of meaning condensed themselves into that simple interjection. 
At this moment, some men, whom curiosity had drawn to Henry’s forge, came 
back to say the forge had been blown up, and “the bellows torn limb from jacket, 
and the room strewed with ashes.” 

The doctor laid a podgy hand on the prisoner’s wrist ; the touch was light, 
though the fingers were thick and heavy. The pulse, which had been very low, 
was now galloping and bounding frightfully. “Fetch him a glass of brandy- 
and-water,” said Dr. Amboyne. (There were still doctors in Hillsborough, 
though not in London, who would have had him bled on the spot.) 

“Now, then, a surgeon! Which of you lads operates on the eye, in these 
works ?” 

A lanky file-cutter took a step forward. “I am the one that takes the motes 
out of their eyes.” 

“Then be good enough to show me his eye.” 

The file-cutter put out a hand with fingers prodigiously long and thin, and 
deftly parted both Little’s eyelids with his finger and thumb, so as to show the 
whole eye. 

“Hum!” said the doctor, and shook his head. 

He then patted the sufferer all over, and the result of that examination was 
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satisfactory. Then came the brandy-and-water ; and while Henry’s teeth were 
clattering at the glass and he was trying to sip the liquid, Dr. Amboyne sud- 
denly lifted his head, and took a keen survey of the countenances round him. 
He saw the general expression of pity on the rugged faces. He also observed 
one rough fellow who wore a strange wild look: the man seemed puzzled, scared, 
confused, like one half awakened from some hideous dream. This was the 
grinder who had come into the works in place of the hand Cheetham had dis- 
charged for refusing to grind cockney blades. 

“Hum!” said Dr. Amboyne, and appeared to be going into a brown study. 

But he shook that off, and said, briskly, “ Now, then, what was his crime ? 
Did he owe some mutual aid society six-and-fourpence ?” 

“That’s right,” said Reynolds, sullenly, “throw everything on the union. 
If we knew who it was, he’d lie by the side of this one in less than a minute, 
and, happen, not get up again so soon.” A growl of assent confirmed the speak- 
er’s words. Cheetham interposed and drew Amboyne aside, and began to tell 
him who the man was and what the dispute ; but Amboyne cut the latter explan- 
ation short. “What,” said he, “is this the carver whose work I saw up at Mr. 
Carden’s ?” 

“ This is the very man, no doubt.” 

“Why, he’s a sculptor: Praxiteles in wood. A fine choice they have made 
for their gunpowder, a workman that did honor to the town.” 

A faint flush of gratified pride colored the ghastly cheek a moment. 

“ Doctor, shall I live to finish the bust?” said Henry, piteously. 

“ That and hundreds more, if you obey me. The fact is, Mr. Cheetham, this 
young man is not hurt, but his nerves have received a severe shock ; and the 
sooner he is out of this place the better. Ah, there is my brougham at the gate. 
Come, put him into it, and I’ll take him to the infirmary.” 

“ No,” said Little, “I won’t go there ; my mother would hear of it.” 

“Oh, then your mother is not to know?” 

“Not for all the world! She has had trouble enough. I'll just wash my 
face and buy a clean shirt, and she’ll never know what has happened. It would 
kill her. Oh, yes, it would kill her!” ° 

The doctor eyed him with warm approval. “ You are a fine young fellow. 
I'll see you safe through this, and help you throw dust in your mother’s eyes. 
If you go to her with that scratched face, we are lost. Come, get into my car- 
riage, and home with me.” 

“ Mayn’t I wash my face first? And look at my shirt; as black as a cinder.” 

“Wash your face, by all means; but you can button your coat over your 
shirt.” 

The coat was soon brought, and so was a pail of water and a piece of yellow 
soap. Little dashed his head and face into the bucket, and soon inked all the 
water. The explosion had filled his hair with black dust, and grimed his face 
and neck like a sweep’s. This ablution made him clean, but did not bring back 
his ruddy color. He looked pale and scratched. 

The men helped him officiously into the carriage, though he could have 


walked very well alone. : 
Henry asked leave to buy a clean shirt. The doctor said he would lend him 


one at home. 

While Henry was putting it on Doctor Amboyne ordered his dogcart instead 
of his brougham, and mixed some medicines. And soon Henry found himself 
seated in the dogcart, with a warm cloak over him, and whisking over the stones 
of Hillsborough. 
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All this had been done so rapidly and unhesitatingly that Henry, injured and 
shaken as he was, had yielded passive obedience. But now he began to demur 
a little. “But where are we going, sir ?” he asked. 

“To change the air and the scene. I'll be frank with you—you are man 
enough to bear the truth—you have received a shock that will very likely bring 
on brain-fever, unless you get some sleep to-night. But you would not sleep in 
Hillsborough. You’d wake a dozen times in the night, trembling like an aspen 
leaf, and fancying you were blown up again.” 

“Yes, but my mother, sir! If I don’t go home at seven o’clock, she’ll find 
me out.” 

“If you went crazy, wouldn’t she find you out? Come, my young friend, 
trust to my experience, and to the interest this attempt to murder you, and your 
narrow escape, have inspired in me. When I have landed you in the Temple 
of Health, and just wasted a little advice cn a pig-headed patient in the neigh- 
borhood (he is the squire of the place), I'll drive back to Hillsborough, and tell 
your mother some story or other: you and I will concoct that together as we go.” 

At this Henry was all obedience, and, indeed, thanked him, with the tears in 
his eyes, for his kindness to a poor stranger. 

Dr. Amboyne smiled. “If you were not a stranger, you would know that 
saving cutlers’ lives is my hobby, and one in which I am steadily resisted and 
defeated, especially by the cutlers themselves ; why I look upon ycu as a most 
considerate and obliging young man for indulging me in this way. If you hac 
been a Hillsborough hand, you would insist upon a brain fever and a trip tu the 
lunatic asylum, just to vex me, and hinder me of my hobby.” 

Henry stared. This was too eccentric for him to take it all in at once. 
“What!” said Dr. Amboyne, observing his amazement; “did you never hear 
of Dr. Doubleface ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Never hear of the corpulent Junatic who goes about the city chanting, like 
a cuckoo, ‘ Put yourself in his place—put yourself in her place—in their place ?’” 

“No, sir, I never did.” 

“Then such is fame. Well, never mind that just now; there’s a time for 
everything. Please observe that ruined house: the ancient family to whom it 
belongs are a remarkable example of the vicissitude of human affairs.” He 
then told him the curious ups and downs of that family, which, at two distant 
periods, had held vast possessions in the county; but were now represented by 
the shell of one manor-house, and its dovecote, the size of a modern villa. Next 
he showed him an obscure battle-field, and told him that story, and who were 
the parties engaged; and soon. Every mile furnished its legend, and Dr. Am- 
beyne related them all so graphically that the patient's mind was literally stolen 
away from himself. At last, after a rapid drive of eleven miles through the pure 
invigorating air, they made a sudden turn, and entered a pleasant and singularly 
rural village: they drew up at a rustic farm-house, clad with ivy; and Dr. Am- 
boyne said, “ This is the Temple. Here you can sleep, as safe from gunpowder 
as a field-marshal born.” 

The farmer’s daughter came out, and beamed pleasure at sight of the doctor. 
He got down, and told her the case privately, and gave her precise instructions. 
She often interrupted the narrative with “ Lawkadaisies,” and other rural inter- 
jections, and simple exclamations of pity. She promised faithful compliance 
with his orders. ; 

He then beckoned Henry in, and said, “ This picture of health was a patient 
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of mine once, as you are now; there’s encouragement for you. I put you under 
her charge. Geta letter written te your mother, and I'll come back for it in half 
an hour. You had a headache, aid were feverish, so you consulted a doctor. 
He advised immediate rest and change of air, and he drove you at once to this 
village. Write you that, and leave the rest to me. We doctors are dissembling 
dogs. We have still something to learn in curing diseases ; but at making light 
of them to the dying, and other branches of amiable mendacity, we are masters.” 

As soon as he was gone, the comely young hostess began on her patient. 
“ Dear heart, sir, was it really you as was blowed up with gunpowder ?” 

“Indeed it was, and not many hours ago. It seems like a dream.” 

“Well, now, who'd think that, to look at you? Why, you are none the worse, 
forbye a scratch or two, and, dear heart, I’ve seen a young chap bring as bad 
home from courting, in these parts; and wed the lass as marked him—within 
the year.” 

“Oh, it is not the scratches ; but feel my hand, how it trembles. And it 
used to be as firm as a rock ; for I never drink.” 

“So it do, I declare. Why, you do tremble all over; and no wonder, poor 
soul. Come you in this minut, and sit down a bit by the fire, while I go and 
make the room ready for you.” 

But, as soon as he was seated by the fire, the current began to flow again. 
“Well, I never liked Hillsborough folk much—poor, mean-visaged tykes they 
be-—but now I do hate ’em. What, blow up a decent young man like you, and a 
well-favored, and hair like jet, and eyes in your head like sloes! But that's their 
ground of spite, I warrant me; the nasty, ugly, dirty dogs. Well, you may just 
snap your fingers at them all now. They don’t come out so far as this ; and, if 
they did, stouter men grows in this village than any in Hillsborough ; and I’ve 
only to hold up my finger, for as little as I be, and they’d all be well ducked in 
father’s horsepond, and then flogged home again with a good cart-whip well laid 
on. And, another thing, whatever we do, Squire he will make it good in law: 
he is gentle, and we are simple; but our folk and his has stood by each other 
this hundred year and more. But, la, I run on so, and you was to write a letter 
again the doctor came back. IH fetch you some paper this minut.” 

She brought him writing materials, and stood by him, with this apology, “ If 
*twas to your sweetheart, I’d be off. But ’tis to your mothcr.” (With a side 
glance,) “ She have been a handsome woman in her day, I'll go bail.” 

“ She is as beautiful as ever in my eyes,” said Henry, tenderly. “ And, oh, 
heaven ! give me the sense to write to her without frightening her.” 

“Then I won’t hinder you no more with my chat,” said his hostess, with 
kindly good-humor, and slipped away upstairs. She lighted a great wood fire in 
the bedroom, and laid the bed and the blankets all round it, and opened the win- 
dow, and took the homespun linen sheets out of a press, and made the room 
very tidy. Then she went down again, and the moment Henry saw her he said: 
“T feel your kindness, Miss, but I don’t know your name, nor where in the world 
Iam.” His hostess smiled. “That is no secret. I’m Martha Dence, at your 
service ; and this is Cairnhope town.” 

* Cairnhope!” cried Henry, and started back, so that his wooden chair made 
a loud creak upon the stones of the farmer's kitchen. 

Martha Dence stared, but said nothing; for almost at that moment the doc- 
tor returned, all in a hurry, for the letter. 

Henry begged him to look at it, and see if it would do. 

The doctor read it. “Hum!” said he, “it is a very pretty, filial letter, and 
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increases my interest in you; give me your hand—there. Well, it won’t do—too 
shaky. If your mother once sees this I may talk till doomsday, she'll not be- 
lieve a word. You must put off writing till to-morrow night. Now give me her 
address, for I really must get home.” 

“ She lives on the second floor, No. 13 Chettle street.” 

“Her name?” 

“Sir, if you ask for the lady that lodges on the second floor, you will be sure 
to see her.” 

Doctor Amboyne looked a little surprised, and not very well pleased, at what 
seemed a want of confidence. But he was a man singularly cautious and candid 
in forming his judgments; so he forbore all comment, and delivered his final 
instructions. “Here is a bottle containing only a few drops of faba Ignatii in 
water. It’s an innocent medicine, and has sometimes a magical effect in sooth- 
ing the mind and nerves. A tablespoonful three times a day. And “Ais is a 
sedative, which you can take if you find yourself quite unable to sleep. But I 
wouldn’t have recourse to it unnecessarily ; for these sedatives are uncertain in 
their operation ; and, when a man is turned upside down, as you have been, they 
sometimes excite. Have a faint light in your bedroom. Tie a cord to the bell- 
rope, and hold it in your hand all night. Fix your mind on that cord, and keep 
thinking, ‘This is to remind me that I am eleven miles from Hillsborough, in a 
peaceful village, safe from all harm.’ To-morrow, walk up to the top of Cairn- 
hope Peak, and inhale the glorious breeze, and look over four counties. Write 
to your mother at night, and, meantime, I’ll do my best to relieve her anxiety. 
Guod-by.” 


Memory sometimes acts like an old flint-gun: it hangs fire, yet ends by going 
off. While Dr. Amboyne was driving home, the swarthy, but handsome features 
of the workman he had befriended seemed to enter his mind more deeply than 
during the hurry, and he said to himself, “ Jet black hair ; great black eyes ; and 
olive skin ; they are rare in these parts ; and, somehow, they remind me a little 
of her.” 

Then his mind went back, in a moment, over many years, to the days when 
he was stalwart, but not unwieldly, and loved a dark but peerless beauty ; loved 
her deeply, and told his love, and was esteemed and pitied, but another was be- 
loved. 

And so sad, yet absorbing, was the retrospect of his love, his sorrow, and her 
own unhappy lot, that it blotted out of his mind, for a time, the very youth whose 
features and complexion had launched him into the past. 

But the moment his horse’s feet rang on the stones, this burly philosopher 
shook off the past, and set himself to recover lost time. He drove rapidly to 
several patients, and, at six o’clock, was at 13 Chettle street, and asked for the 
lady on the second floor. “Yes, sir; she is at home,” was the reply. “But I 
don’t know; she lives very retired. She hasn’t received any visits since they 
came. However, they rent the whole floor, and the sitting-room fronts you.” 

Dr. Amboyne mounted the stair and knocked at the door. A soft and mel- 
low voice bade him enter. He went in, and a tall lady in black, with plain linen 
collar and wristbands, rose to receive him, They confronted each other. Time 
and trouble had left their trace ; but there were the glorious eyes, and jet-black 
hair, and the face, worn and pensive, but still beautiful. It was the woman he 
had loved—the only one. 

“Mrs. Little!” said he, in an indescribable tone. 
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“Dr. Amboyne!’ 

For a few moments he forgot the task he had undertaken; and could only 
xpress his astonishment and pleasure at seeing her once more. 

Then he remembered why he was there ; and the office he had undertaken 
30 lightly alarmed him now. 

His first instinct was to gain time. Accordingly, he began to chide her gen- 
ily for having resided in the town and concealed it from him; then, seeing her 
-onfused and uncomfortable at that reproach, and in the mood to be relieved by 
any change of topic, he glided off, with no little address, as follows: “ Observe 
the consequences: here have I been most despotically rusticating a youth who 
turns out to be your son.” 

“My son! is there anything the matter with my son? Oh, Dr. Amboyne!’ 

“He must have been out of sorts, you know, or he would not have consulted 
me,” replied the Doctor, affecting candor. , 

“Consult! Why, what has happened? He was quite well when he left me 
this morning.” 

“T doubt that. He complained of headache and fever. But I soon found 
his mind was worried. A misunderstanding with the trades! I was very much 
pleased with his face and manner; my carriage was at the door; his pulse was 
high, but there was nothing that country air and quiet will not restore. So I 
just drove him away, and landed him in a farmhouse.” 

Mrs. Little’s brow flushed at this. She was angry. But, in a nature so gen- 
tle as hers, anger soon gave way. She turned a glance of tearful and eloquent 
reproach on Dr. Amboyne. “The first time we have ever been separated since 
he was born,” said she, with a sigh. 

Dr. Amboyne’s preconceived plan broke down that moment. He said, hur- 
riedly, 

“Take my carriage and drive to him. Better do that than torment yourself.” 

“Where is he ?” asked the widow, brightening up at the proposal. 

“ At Cairnhope.” 

At this word, Mrs. Little’s face betrayed a series of emotions: first confu- 
sion, then astonishment, and at last a sort of superstitious alarm. “ At Cairn- 
hope ?” she faltered at last. “ My son at Cairnhope ?” 

“Pray do not torment yourself with fancies,” said the Doctor. “ All this is 
the merest accident—the simplest thing in the world. I cured Patty Dence of 
diphtheria, when it decimated the village. She and her family are grateful ; the 
air of Cairnhope has a magic effect on people who live in smoke, and Martha 
and Jael let me send them out an invalid now and then to be reinvigorated. I 
took this young man there, not knowing who he was. Go to him, if you like. 
But, frankly, as his physician, I would rather you did not. Never do a wise 
thing by halves. He ought to be entirely separated from all his cares, even 
from yourself (who are doubtless one of them), for five or six days. He needs 
no other medicine but that, and the fine air of Cairnhope.” 

“Then somebody must see him every day, and tell me. Oh! Doctor Am- 
boyne, this is the beginning: what will the end be? I am miserable.” 

“My man shall ride there every day and see him, and bring you back a let- 
ter from him.” 

“Your man!” Said Mrs. Little, a little haughtily. 

Doctor Amboyne met her glance. “If there was any ground fer alarm, 
should I not go myself every day?” said he, gravely, and even tenderly. 

“Forgive me,” said the widow, and gave him her hand with a sweet and 
womanly gesture. 
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The main difficulty was now got over; and Dr. Amboyne was careful not to 
say too much, for he knew that his tongue moved among pitfalls. 


As Dr. Amboyne descended the stairs, the landlady held a door ajar, and 
peeped at him, according to a custom of such delicate-minded females, as can 
neither restrain their curiosity nor indulge it openly. Dr. Amboyne beckoned to 
her, and asked for a private interview. This was promptly accorded. 

“ Would ten guineas be of any service to you, madam ?” 

“Eh, dear, that it would, sir. Why, my rent is just coming due.” 

Under these circumstances, the bargain was soon struck. Not a syllable 
about the explosion at Cheetham’s was to reach the second-floor lodger's ears, 
and no Hillsborough journal was to mount the stairs until the young man’s re- 
turn. If inquired for, they were to be reported all sold out, and a London jour- 
nal purchased instead. / 

Having secured a keen and watchful ally in this good woman, who, to do her 
justice, showed a hearty determination to earn her ten guineas, Dr. Amboyne 
returned home, his own philosophic pulse beating faster than it had done for 
some years. 

He had left Mrs. Little grateful, and, apparently, in good spirits ; but ere he 
had been gone an hour, the bare separation from her son overpowered her, and 
a host of vague misgivings tortured her, and she slept but little that night. By 
noon next day she was thoroughly miserable ; but Dr. Amboyne’s man rode up 
to the door in the afternoon with a cheerful line from Henry. 


“All right, dear mother, Better already. Letter by post. 
“ HENRY.” 


She detained the man, and made up a packet of things for Cairnhope, and 
gave him five shillings to be sure and take them. 

This was followed by a correspondence, a portion of which will suffice to eke 
out the narrative. 


“DEAREST MOTHER,—I slept ill last night, and got up aching from hea‘ to foot, 
as if I had been well hided. But they sent me to the top of Cairnhope Peak, 
and, what with the keen air and the glorious view, I came home and ate like a 
hog. That pleased Martha Dence, and she kept putting me slices off her own 
plate, till I had to cry quarter. As soon as I have addressed this letter, I’m 
off to bed, for it is all I can do not to fall asleep sitting. 

“I am safe to be all right to-morrow, so pray don’t fret. 

“Tam, 
“ Dear mother, 
“etc., etc.” 


“ DEAREST MoTHER,—I hope you are not fretting about me. Dr. Amboyne 
promised to stop all that. But do write, and say you are not fretting and fancy- 
ing all manner of things at my cutting away so suddenly. It was the Doctor’s 
doing. And, mother, I shall not stay long away from you, for I slept twelve 
hours at a stretch last night, and now I’m another man. But really, I think the 
air of that Cairnhope Peak would cure a fellow at his last gasp. 

“ Thank you for the linen, and the brushes and things. But you are not the 
sort to forget anything a fellow might want,” etc. 
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“No, my darling son. Be in no hurry to leave Cairnhope. Of course, love, 
I was alarmed at first; for I know doctors make the best of everything; and 
then the first parting !—that is always a sorrowful thing. But, now you are 
there, I beg you will stay till you are quite recovered. Your letters are a de- 
light, and one I could not have, and you as well, you know. 

“Since you are at Cairnhope,—how strange that seems,—pray go and see the 
old church, where your yorefathers are buried. There are curious inscriptions, 
and some brasses nobody could decipher when I was a girl; but perhaps you 
might, you are so clever. Your grandiather’s monument is in the chancel: I 
want you to see it. Am I getting very old, that my heart turns back to these 
scenes of my youth ? 

“ P.S.—Who is this Martha Dence ?” 


“ DEAR MOTHER,—Martha Dence is the farmer’s daughter I lodge with. She 
is not so pretty as her sister Jael that is with Miss Carden ; but she is a comely 
girl, and as good as gold, and bespoke by the butcher. And her putting slices 
from her plate to mine is a village custom I find. 

“ Mother, the people here are wonderfully good and simple. First of all, 
there’s farmer Dence, with his high bald head, like a patriarch of old ; and he 
sits and beams with benevolence, but does not talk much. But he lets me see [ 
can stay with him six years, if I choose. Then, there’s Martha, hospitality 
itself, and ready to fly at my enemies like a mastiff. She is a little hot in the 
temper ; feathers up in a moment; but, at a soft word, they go down again as 
quick. Then, there’s the village blacksmith. I call him ‘The gentle giant.’ 
He is a tremendous fellow in height, and size, and sinew; but such a kind, 
sweet-tempered chap. He could knock down an ox, yet he wouldn’t harm a fly. 
I am his idol: I sauntered into his smithy, and forged him one or two knives ; and 
of course he had never seen the hammer used with that nicety ; but instead of 
hating me, as the bad forgers in Hillsborough do, he regularly worships me, and 
comes blushing up to the farmhouse after hours, to ask after me and get a word 
with me. He is the best whistler in the parish, and sometimes we march down 
the village at night, arm-in-arm, whistling a duet. This charms the natives so 
that we could take the whole village out at our heels, and put them down in 
another parish. But the droll thing is they will not take me for what lam. My 
gentle giant would say ‘Sir’ till I pretended to be affronted; the woman and 
girls will bob me curtseys, and the men and white-headed boys will take off their 
hats, and pull their front hair to me. If a skilled workman wants to burst with 
vanity, let him settle in Cairnhope.” 


[EXTRACT.] 


“ Martha Dence and I have had words, and what do you think it was about? 
I happened to let out my opinion of Mr. Raby. Mother, it was like setting a 
match to a barrel of gunpowder. She turned as red as fire, and said, ‘ Who be 
you that speaks against Raby to Dence ?’ 

“1 tried to pacify her, but it was no use. ‘Don’t speak to me,’ said she. ‘I 
thought better of you. You and I are out.’ I bowed before the storm, and, to 
give her time to cool, I obeyed your wishes, and walked to Cairnhope old church. 
What a curious place! But I could not get in; and, on my return, I found Mr. 
Raby keeps the key. Now, you can’t do a thing here, or say a word, but what it 
is known all over the village. So Martha Dence meets me at the door, and says, 
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very stiffly, she thought I might have told her I wanted to see the old church, 
I pulled a long, penitent face, and said, ‘Yes; but unfortunately, I was out of 
her good books, and had orders not to speak to her.’ ‘ Nay,’ says she, ‘life is 
too short for long quarrels. You are a stranger, and knew no better.’ Then 
she told me to wait five minutes while she put on her bonnut, as she calls it. 
Well, I waited the five-and-forty minutes, and she put on her bonnut, and so 
many other smart things, that we couldn’t possibly walk straight up to the old 
church. We had to go round by the butcher’s shop, and order half-a-pound of 
suet; no less. ‘And bring it yourself, this evening,’ said I, ‘or it might get lost 
on the road.’ Says the butcher, ‘Well, sir, that is the first piece of friendly 
advice any good Christian has bestowed ——’ But I heard no more, owing to 
Martha chasing me out of the shop. 

“To reach the old church we had to pass the old ruffian’s door. Martha 
went in; I sauntered on, and she soon came after me, with the key in her hand, 
‘ But,’ said she, ‘he told me if my name hadn’t been Dence he wouldn’t trust me 
with it, though I went on my bended knees.’ 

“We opened the church-door, and I spent an hour inside, examining and 
copying inscriptions for you. But, when I came to take up a loose brass, to try 
and decipher it, Martha came screaming at me, ‘Oh, put it down! put it down! 
I pledged my word to Squire you should not touch them brasses.’ What could 
I do, mother? The poor girl was in an agony. This old ruffian has, somehow, 
bewitched her, and her father too, into a sort of superstitious devotion that I 
can’t help respecting, unreasonable as it is. So I dropped the brass, and took 
to reflecting. And I give you my thoughts. 

“ What a pity and a shame that a building of this size should lie idle! If it 
was mine I would carefully remove all the monuments, and the dead bones, 
et cetera, to the new church, and turn this old building into a factory, or a set of 
granaries, or something useful. It is as great a sin to waste bricks and mortar 
as it is bread,” etc. 


“ My DEAR HARRY,—Your dear sprightly letters delight me, and reconcile me 
to the separation; for I see that your health is improving every day, by your 
gaiety ; and this makes me happy, though I cannot quite be gay. 

“Your last letter was very amusing, yet, somehow, it set me thirtking, long 
and sadly ; and some gentle remarks from Dr. Amboyne (he called yesterday) 
have also turned my mind the same way. Time has softened the terrible blow 
that estranged my brother and myself, and I begin to ask myself, was my own 
conduct perfect ? was my brother’s quite without excuse? I may have seen but 
one side, and been too hasty in judging him. At all events, I would have you, 
who are a man, think for yourself, and not rush into too harsh a view of that un- 
happy quarrel. Dearest, family quarrels are family misfortunes: why should 
they go down to another generation? You frighten me, when you wonder that 
Nathan and his family (I had forgotten his name was Dence) are attached to Mr. 
Raby. Why, with all his faults, my brother is a chivalrous, high-minded gentle- 
man; his word is his bond, and he never deserts a friend, however humble ; and 
I have heard our dear father say that, for many generations, uncommon acts of 
kindness had passed between ‘that family of yeomen and the knights and squires 
of Raby. 

“ And now, dear, I am going to be very foolish. But, if these Dences are as 
great favorites with him as.they were with my father, she could easily get you 
into the house some day, when he is out hunting ; and I do want you to see one 
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thing more before you come back from Cairnhope—your mother’s picture. It 
hangs, or used to hang, in the great dining-room, nearly opposite the fireplace. 

‘I blush at my childishness, but I should like my child to see what his 
mother was, when she brought him into the world, that sad world in which he 
has been her only joy and consolation. 

“ P, S.—What an idea! Turn that dear old church into a factory! But you 
are a young man of the day. And a wonderful day it is; 1 cannot quite keep up 
with it.” 


“DEAR MOTHER,—I have been there. Mr. Raby is a borough magistrate, 
as well as a county justice; and was in Hillsborough all day to-day. Martha 
Dence took me to Raby Hall, and her name was a passport. WhenI got to 
the door, I felt as if something pulled me, and said, ‘It’s an enemy’s house ; 
don’t go in.’ I wish I had obeyed the warning; but I did not. 

“Well, I have seen your portrait. It is lovely. It surpasses any woman I 
ever saw. And it must have been your image, for it is very like you now, only 
in the bloom of your youth. 

“And now, dear mother, having done something for you, quite against my 
own judgment, and my feelings too, please do something for me. Promise me 
never to mention Mr. Raby’s name to me again, by Jetter, or by word of mouth 
either. He is not a gentleman; he is not a man; he is a mean, spiteful, cow- 
ardly cur. I'll keep out of his way, if I can; but if he gets in mine, I shall give 
him a devilish good hiding, then and there, and I'll tell Az the reason why ; and 
I will not tell you. 

“ Dear mother, I did intend to stay till Saturday, but, after this, I shall come 
back to you to-morrow. My own sweet dove of amammy; who, but a beast, 
could hurt or affront you ? 

“So no more letters from your 

“ Dutiful and affectionate son, 
“ HARRY.” 


Next day young Little took leave of his friends in Cairnhope, with a promise 
to come over some Sunday, and see them all. He borrowed a hooked stick of 
his devotee, the blacksmith, and walked off with his little bundle over his shoul- 
der, in high health and spirits, and ripe for anything. 

Some successful men are so stout-hearted, their minds seem never to flinch. 
Others are elastic; they give way, and appear crushed; but, let the immediate 
pressure be removed, they fly back again, and their enemy finds he has rot 
gained an inch. Henry’s was of this sort; and, as he swung along through the 
clear brisk air, the world seemed his football once more. 

This same morning Jael Dence was to go to Cairnhope, at her own request. 

She packed her box, and corded it, and brought it down herself, and put it 
in the passage, and the carrier was to call for it at one. As for herself, four 
miles of omnibus, and the other seven on foot, was child’s play to her, whose 
body was as lusty and active as her heart was tender and clinging. 

She came in to the drawing-room, with her bonnet and shawl on, and the tear 
in her eye, to bid Miss Carden good-by. Two male friends would have parted in 
five minutes ; but this pair were a wonderful while separating, and still there was 
always something to say, that kept Grace detaining, or Jael lingering ; and, when 
she had been going, going, going, for more than half an hour, all of a sudden 
she cried out, “Oh! There he is!” and flushed all over. 
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“Who?” askel Grace, eagerly. 

“The dark young man. He is at the door now, Miss.—And me going away,” 
she faltered. 

“ Well then, why go till he 4as paid his visit? Sitdown. You needn’t take 
off your bonnet.” 

Miss Carden then settled herself, took up her work, and prepared to receive 
her preceptor as he deserved; an intention she conveyed to Jael by a glance, just 
as Henry entered, blooming with exercise and the keen air, and looking ex- 
tremely handsome and happy. 

His reception was a chilling bow from Miss Carden, and from Jael a cheek 
blushing with pleasure at the bare sight of him, but an earnest look of mild re- 
proach. It seemed cruel of him to stay away so long, and then come just as she 
was going, 

This reception surprised Henry, and disappointed him ; however he con- 
strained himself, and said politely, tut rather coldly, that some unpleasant cir- 
cumstances had kept him away; but he hoped now to keep his time better. 

“Oh, pray consult your own convenience entirely,” said Miss Carden. 
“Come when you have nothing better to do; that is the understanding.” 

“ ] should be always coming at that rate.” 

Grace took no notice. “ Would you like to see how I look with my one eye- 
brow?” said she. “Jael, please fetch it.” 

While Jael was gone for the bust, Henry took a humbler tone, and in a low 
voice began to excuse his absence; and I think he would have told the real 
truth, if he had been encouraged a little ; but he was met with a cold and with- 
ering assurance that it was a matter of no consequence. Henry thought this 
unfair, and, knowing in his own heart it was ungrateful, he rebelled. He bit his 
lip, sat down as gloomy as the grave, and resumed his work, silent and sullen. 

As for Jael, she brought in the bust, and then sat down with her bonnet on, 
quaking ; for she felt sure that, in such a dismal dearth of conversation, Miss 
Carden would be certain to turn round very soon, and say, “ Well, Jael, you can 
go now.” 

But this Quakers’ meeting was interrupted by a doctor looking in to prescribe 
for Miss Carden’s cold. The said cold was imperceptible to vulgar eyes, but 
Grace had detected it, and had written to her friend, Dr. Amboyne, to come and 
make it as imperceptible to herself as to the spectator. 

In rolled the Doctor, and was not a little startled at sight of Little. 

“Hallo!” cried he. “What, cured already? Cairnhope for ever!” He 
then proceeded to feel his pulse instead of Miss Carden’s, and inspect his eye, 
at which Grace Carden stared. 

“What, is he unwell ?” 

“Why, a man does not get blown up with gunpowder without some little dis- 
turbance of the system.” 

“Blown up with gunpowder! What do you mean?” 

“What, have you not heard about it? Don’t you read the newspapers ?” 

“No; never.” 

“Merciful powers! But has he not told you?” 

“No; he tells us nothing.” 

“Then l'll tell you. It is of no use your making faces at me. There is no 
earthly reason why she should be kept in the dark. These Hillsborough trades 
want to drive this young man out of the town: why—is too long and intricate 
for you to foilow. He resists this tyranny, gently, but firmly.” 
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“T’d resist it furiously,” said Grace. 

“The consequence is, they wrote him several threatening letters; and, at 
last, some caitift put gunpowder into his forge ; it exploded, and blew him out 
of a second-floor window.” 

“Oh! oh!” screamed Grace Carden and Jael; and by one womanly im- 
pulse they both put their hands before their faces, as if to shut out the horrible 
picture. 

“ What is that for?” said the Doctor. “You see he is all right now. But I 
promise you, he cut a very different figure when I saw him directly afterward ; 
he was scorched as black as a coal——” 

“Oh, doctor, don’t; pray don’t. Oh, sir, why did you not tell me?” 

“ And his face bleeding,” continued the merciless Doctor. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” And the sweet eyes were turned, all swimming in 
water, upon Henry, with a look of angelic pity. 

“ His nerves were terribly shaken, but there were no bones broken. I said 
to myself, ‘He must sleep or go mad, and he will not sleep in the town that has 
blown him up.’ I just drove the patient off to peace and pure air, and confided 
him to one of the best creatures in England—Martha Dence.” 

Jael uttered an exclamation of wonder, which drew attention to her and her 
glowing cheeks. 

“Oh yes, Miss Jael,” said Henry, “I was going to tell you. I have beena 
fortnight with your people, and, if I live a hundred vears, I shall never forget 
their goodness to me. God bless them.” 

“Twas the least they could do,” said Jael, softly. 

“What a pity you are going out. I should have liked to talk to you about 
your father, and Martha, and George the blacksmith. Doctor, who would live 
in a town after Cairnhope ?” 

“ Jael's fingers trembled at her bonnet-strings, and, turning a look of piteous 
supplication on Grace, she faltered out, “If you please, Miss, might I stay ovet 
to-day?” 

“Of course. And then he will tell you all about your people, and that will 
do just as well as you going to see them ; and better.” 

Off came Jael’s bonnet with wonderful celerity. 

“Get the whole story out of him,” said Dr. Amboyne. “It is well worth 
your attention. As for me, I must go as soon as I have prescribed for you. 
What is the matter?” 

“The matter is that there’s nothing the matter; prescribe for that. And 
that I'm a goose—prescribe for that—and don’t read the newspapers ; prescribe 
for that.” 

“Well, then, I prescribe the ‘Hillsborough Liberal.’ It has drawn a strong 
picture of this outrage, and shown its teeth to the trades. And, if I might ad- 
vise a lady of your age and experience, I would say, in future always read the 
newspapers. They are, compared with books, what machinery is compared 
with hand-labor. But, in this one instance, go to the fountain-head, and ask 
Mr. Henry Little there, to tell you his own tragedy, with all the ins and outs.” 

“Ah! if he would,” said Grace, turning her eyes'on Henry. “But he is not 
so communicative to poor us. Is he, Jael?” 

“ No, Miss.” 

“He never even told us his name. Did he, Jael?” 

“No, Miss. He is very close.” 

“Open him then,” said the Doctor. “Come, come, there are a pair of you; 
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and evidently disposed to act in concert; if you cannot turn a man inside out, 
I disown you; you are a discredit to your sex.” He then shook hands with all 
three of them, and rolled away. 

“Jael,” said Miss Carden, “ oblige me by ringing the bell.” 

A servant entered. 

“ Not at home to any human creature,” said the young lady. 

“ The servant retired. 

“ And, if they see me at the window, all the worse—for ¢Aem. Now, Mr. 
Little ?” 

Henry complied, and told the whole story, with the exception of the threat, 
to his sweetheart ; and passed two delightful hours. Who is so devoid of ego- 
tism as not to like to tell his own adventures, to sympathizing beauty? He told 
it in detail, and even read them portions of the threatening letters ; and, as he 
told it, their lovely eyes seemed on fire; and they were red, and pale, by turns. 
He told it, like a man, with dignity and sobriety, and never used an epithet. It 
was Miss Carden who supplied the “ Monsters!” “ Villains!” * Cowards!” 
“ Wretches!” at due intervals. And once she started from her seat, and said 
she could not bear it. “I see through it ail,” she cried. “That Jobson is a 
hypocrite ; and heis at the bottom of it all. I hate him; and Parkin worse. As 
for the assassin, I hope God, who saw him, will punish him. What / want to 
do is to kill Jobson and Parkin, one after another ; kill them—kill them—kill 
them—I’ll tell papa.” 

As for Jael, she could not speak her mind, but she panted heavily, and her 
fingers worked convulsively, and clutched themselves very tight at last. 

When he had done his narrative, he said sadly, “I despise these fellows as 
much as you do; but they are too many for me. I am obliged to leave Hills- 
borough.” 

“ What, let the wretches drive you away? I would never do that—if I was 
a man.” ° 

“What would you do then?” asked Henry, his eye sparkling. 

“Do? Why fight them; beat them; and kill them. It is not as if they 
were brave men. They are only cunning cowards. I’d meet cunning with cun- 
ning. I’d outwit them somehow. I’d change my lodging every week, and live 
at little inns and places. I’d lock up every thing I used, as well as the rooms. 
I’d consult wiser heads, the Editor of the ‘ Liberal,’ and the Head of the police. 
I'd carry fire-arms, and have a body-guard, night and day; but they should 
never say they had frightened me out of Hillsborough—if I was a man.” 

“You are right,” cried Henry. “I'll do all you advise me, and I won’t be 
driven out of this place. I love it. I’ll live in it, or I’ll die in it. I'll never 
leave it.” 

This was almost the last word that passed this delightful afternoon, when 
the sense of her own past injustice, the thrilling nature of the story told by the 
very sufferer, and, above all, the presence and the undisguised emotion of another 
sympathizing woman, thawed Grace Carden’s reserve, warmed her courage, and 
carried her, quite unconsciously, over certain conventional bounds, which had, 
hitherto, been strictly observed in her intercourse with this young workman. 

Henry himself felt that this day was an era in his love. When he left the 
door, he seemed to tread on air. He walked to the first cab-stand, took a con- 
veyance to his mother’s door, and soon he was locked in her arms. 

She had been fretting for hours at his delay ; but she never Jet him know it. 
The whole place was full of preparations for his comfort, and certain delicacies 
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he liked were laid out on a little sideboard, and the tea-things set, including the 
silver teapot, used now on high occasions only. 

She had a thousand questions to ask, and he to answer. And, while he ate, 
the poor woman leaned back, and enjoyed seeing him eat; and, while he talked, 
her fine eyes beamed with maternal joy. She revelled deliciously in his health, 
his beauty, and his safe return to her; and thought, with gentle complacency, 
that they should soon return to London together. 

In the morning, she got out a large light box, and said, “ Harry, dear, I sup- 
pose I may as well begin to pack up. You know I take longer than you do.” 

Henry blushed. “Pack up?” said he, hesitatingly. “We are not going 
away.” 

“Not going away, love? Why you agreed to leave, on account of those 
dreadful unions.” 

“Oh, I was ill, and nervous, and out of spirits ; but the air of Cairnhope has 
made a man of me. I shall stay here, and make our fortune.” 

“ But the air of Cairnhope has not made you friends with the unions.” She 
seemed to reflect a moment, then asked him at what time he had left Cairnhope. 

“ Eleven o’clock.” 

“Ah! And who did you visit before you came to me?” 

“You question me like a child, mother.” 

“Forgive me, dear. I will answer my own question. You called on some 
one who gave you bad advice.” 

“Oh, did 1?” 

“On some woman.” 

“ Say a lady.” 

“What does that matter to me?” cried Mrs. Little, wildly. “They are all 
my enemies. And this one is yours. It is a woman, who is not your mother, 
for she thinks more of herself than of you.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


Henry had now to choose between his mother’s advice and Miss Carden’s 
commands ; and this made him rather sullen and irritable. He was glad to get 
out of his mother’s house, and went direct to the works. Bayne welcomed him 
warmly, and, after some friendly congratulations and inquiries, pulled out two 
files of journals, and told him he had promised to introduce him to the Editor 
of the “ Liberal.” He then begged Henry to wait in the office, and read the 
files—he would not be gone many minutes. 

The “ Constitutional” gave a dry narrative of the outrage, and mourned the 
frequency of such incidents. 

The “ Liberal” gave a dramatic narrative, and said the miscreant must have 
lowered himself by a rope from a parapet, and passed the powder inside without 
entering. “He perilled his life to perpetrate this crime; and he also risked 
penal servitude for ten years. That he was not deterred by the double risk, 
proves the influence of some powerful motive ; and that motive must have been 
either a personal feud of a very virulent kind, or else trade fanaticism. From 
this alternative there is no escape.” 


Next day, both journals recorded a trade-meeting at “The Rising Sun.” 
Delegates from the Edge-tool Forgers’ Union, and the Edge-tool Handlers’ 
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Union, with some other representatives of Hillsborough unions, were present, 
and passed a resolution repudiating, with disgust, the outrage that had been re- 
cently committed, and directed their secretaries to offer a reward of twenty 
pounds, the same to be paid to any person who would give such information as 
should lead to the discovery of the culprit. 

On this the “Constitutional ” commented as follows: “ Although we never 
for a moment suspected these respectable unions of conniving at this enormity, 
yet it is satisfactory to find them, not merely passive spectators, but exerting 
their energy, and spending their money, in a praiseworthy endeavor to discover 
and punish the offenders.” 

Henry laid down the paper, and his heart felt very warm to Jobson and 
and Parkin. “Come,” said he, “I am glad of that. They are not half a bad 
sort, those two, after all.” 

Then he took up the “ Liberal,” and, being young and generous, felt dis- 
gusted at its comment: 

“This appears very creditable to the two unions in question. But, unfor- 
tunately, long experience proves that these small rewards never lead to any dis- 
covery. They fail so invariably, that the unions do not risk a shilling by proffer- 
ing them. In dramatic entertainments the tragedy is followed by a farce: and 
so it is with these sanguinary crimes in Hillsborough ; they are always followed 
by repudiation, and offers of a trumpery reward quite disproportionate to the 
offence, and the only result of the farce is to divert attention from the true line 
of inquiry as to who enacted the tragedy. The mind craves novelty, and per- 
haps these delegates will indulge that desire by informing us for once, what was 
the personal and Corsican feud which led—as they would have us believe—to 
this outrage; and will, at the same time, explain to us why these outrages with 
gunpowder have never, either in this or in any preceding case, attacked any but 
non-union men.” 

When Henry had read thus far, the writer of the leader entered the room 
with Mr. Bayne. 

A gentleman not above the middle height, but with a remarkable chest, both 
broad and deep; yet he was not unwieldly, like Doctor Amboyne, but clean- 
built, and symmetrical. An agreeable face, with one remarkable feature, a mouth 
full of iron resolution, and a slight humorous dimple at the corners. 

He shook hands with Henry, and said, “1 wish to ask you a question or two, 
in the way of business: but first let me express my sympathy, as a man, and my 
detestation of the ruffians, that have'so nearly victimized you.” 

This was very hearty, and Henry thanked him, with some emotion. “ But, 
sir,” said he, “if I am to reply to your questions, you must promise me you will 
never publish my name.” 

“It is on account of his mother,” whispered Bayne. 

“Yes, sir. It was her misfortune to lose my father by a violent death, and, 
of course, you may imagine——” 

“Say no more,” said Mr. Holdfast: “your name shall not appear. And— 
let me see—does your mother know you work here?” 

“Yes, she does.” — 

“Then we had better keep Cheetham’s name out as well.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir, thank you. Now I’ll answer any questions you like.” 

“Well, then, I hear this outrage was preceded by several letters. Could I 
see them ?” 

“Certainly. I carry mine always in my pocket, for fear my poor mother 
should see them: and, Mr. Bayne, you have got Cheetham’s,” 
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In another minute the whole correspondence was on the table, and Mr. Hold- 
fast laid it out in order, like a map, and went through it, taking notes. “What 
a comedy,” said he. “All but the denouement. Now, Mr. Bayne, can any 
other manufacturers show me a correspondence of this kind?” 

“Is there one that can’t? There isn’t a power-wheel, or a water-wheel, 
within eight miles of Hillsborough, that can’t show you just such a correspond- 
ence as this; and rattening, or worse, at the tail of it.” 

Mr. Holdfast’s eye sparkled like a diamond. “I'll make the round,” said he. 
“ And, Mr. Little, perhaps you will be kind enough to go with me, and let me 
question you, on the road. I have no sub-editor; no staff; I carry the whole 
journal on my head. Every day is a hard race between Time and me, and nota 
minute to spare.” 

Mr. Cheetham was expected at the works this afternoon: so Henry, on leav- 
ing Mr. Holdfast, returned to them, and found him there with Bayne, looking, 
disconsolately, over a dozen orders for carving-tools. 

“ Glad to see you again, my lad,” said Cheetham. “Why, you look all the 
better.” 

“1’m none the worse, sir.” 

“ Come to take your balance and leave me?” This was said half plaintively, 
half crossly. 

“If you wish it, sir.” 

“Not I. How is it to be?” 

“Well, sir, I say to you what you said to me the other day, Stick to me, and 
T’il stick to you.” 

“T’ll stick to you.” 

Bayne held up his hands piteously to them both. 

“What, sir?” faltered he, turning to Cheetham, “after all your experience !” 
then, to Henry, “‘ What, fight the trades, after the lesson they have given you!” 

“Tl fight them all the more for that,” said Henry, grinding his teeth; “fight 
them till all is blue.” 

“So will I. That for the trades!” 

“ Heaven help you both!” groaned Bayne, and looked the picture of despair. 


“You promised me shutters, with a detonator, sir.” 

“ Ay, but you objected.” 

“ That was before they blew me up.” 

“Just so. Shutters shall be hung to-morrow; and the detonators I’ll fix 
myself.” 

“Thank you, sir. Would you mind engaging a watchman?” 

“Hum? Not—if you will share the expense.” 

“]’ll pay one-third.” 

“Why should I pay two-thirds? It is not like shutters and Bramah locks— 
they are property. However, he’ll be good against rattening ; and you have lost 
a fortnight, and there are a good many orders. Give me a good day’s work, and 
we won't quarrel over the watchman.” He then inquired, rather nervously, 
whether there was anything more. 

“No, sir; we are agreed. And I’ll give you good work and full time.’ 


The die was cast, and now he must go home and face his mother. For the 
first time this many years he was half afraid to go near her. He dreaded re- 
monstrances and tears: tears that he could not dry; remonstrances that would 
worry him, but could not shake him. 

42 
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This young man, who had just screwed his physical courage up to defy the 
redoubtable unions, had a fit of moral cowardice, and was so reluctant to encoun- 
ter the gentlest woman in England that he dined at a chop-house, and then 
sauntered into a music-hall, and did not go home till past ten, meaning to say a 
few kind, hurried words, then yawn and slip to bed. 

But, meantime, Mrs. Little’s mind had not been idle. She had long divined 
a young rival in her son’s heart, and many a little pang of jealousy had traversed 
her own. This morning, with a quickness which may seem remarkable to those 
who have not observed the watchful keenness of maternal love, she had seen 
that her rival had worked upon Henry to resign his declared intention of leav- 
ing Hillsborough. Then she had felt her way, and, in a moment, she had found 
the younger woman was the stronger. 

She assumed, as a matter of course, that this girl was in love with Henry 
(who would not be in love with him?) and had hung, weeping, round his neck 
when he called from Cairnhope to bid her farewell, and had made him promise 
to stay. This was the mother’s theory—wrong, but rational. 

Then came the question, What should she do? Fight against youth and na- 
ture? Fight, unlikely to succeed, sure to irritate and disturb? Risk any of 
that rare affection and confidence her son had always given her ? 

While her thoughts ran this way, seven o’clock came, and no Henry. Eight 
o’clock, no Henry. “Ah!” thought the mother, “that one word of mine has 
had this effect already.” 

She prepared an exquisite little supper. She made her own toilet with par- 
ticular care ; and, when all was ready, she sat down and comforted herself by 
reading his letters, and comparing his love with the cavalier behavior of many 
sons in this island, the most unfilial country in Europe. 

At half past ten, Henry came up the stairs; not with the usual light, elastic 
tread, but with slow, hesitating foot. Her quick ear caught that, too, and her 
gentle bosom yearned. What? had she frightened him? He opened the door, 
and she rose to receive him, all smiles. “ You are rather late, dear,” she said ; 
“but all the better. It has given me an excuse for reading your dear letters all 
over again; and I have a thousand questions to ask you about Cairnhope. But 
sit down first and have your supper.” 

Henry brightened up, and ate a good supper, and his mother plied him with 
questions, all about Cairnhope. 

Here was an unexpected relief. Henry took a superficial view of all this. 
Sharp young men of twenty-four understand a great many things ; but they can’t 
quite measure their mothers yet. 

Henry was selfishly pleased, but not ungrateful, and they passed a pleasant 
and affectionate time ; and, as for leaving Hillsborough, the topic was avoided 
by tacit consent. 

Next morning, after this easy victory, Henry took a cab and got to Wood- 
bine Villa, by a circuitous route. His heart beat high as he entered the room 
where Grace was seated. After the extraordinary warmth and familiarity she 
had shown him at the last interview, he took for granted he had made a lasting 
progress in her regard. 

But she received him with a cold and distant manner that quite benumbed 
him. Grace Carden’s face and manner were so much more expressive than other 
people’s, that you could never mistake or doubt the mood she was in; and this 
morning she was freezing. _ ) 

The fact is, Miss Carden had been tormenting herself; and when Beauty 
suffers it is very apt to make others suffer as well. 
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“TI am glad you are come, Mr. Little,” said she; “for I have been taking 
myself to task ever since, and I blame myself very much for some things I said. 
In the first place, it was not for me” (here the fair speaker colored up to the 
temples) “to interfere in your affairs at all ; and then, if I must take such a lib- 
erty, I ought to have advised you sensibly, and for your good. I have been ask- 
ing people, and they all tell me it is madness for one person to fight against 
these unions. Everybody gets crushed. So now let me hope you will carry out 
your wise intention, and leave Hillsborough ; and then my conscience will be at 
ease.” 

Every word fell like an icicle on her hearer’s heart. To please this cold, 
changeful creature, he had settled to defy the unchangeable unions, and had 
been ready to resist his mother, and slight her immortal and unchanging love. 

“You don’t answer me, sir!” said Miss Carden, with an air of lofty sur- 
prise. 

“TIT answered you yesterday,” said he, sullenly. “A man can’t chop and 
change like a weathercock.” 

“But it is not changing, it’s only going back to your own intention. You 
know you were going to leave Hillsborough, before I talked all that nonsense. 
Your story had set me on fire, and that’s my only excuse. Well, now the same 
person takes the liberty to give you wise and considerate advice, instead of hot, 
and hasty, romantic nonsense. Which ought you to respect most—folly or rea- 
son—from the same lips ?” 

Henry seemed to reflect. “That sounds reasonable,” said he; “but, when 
you advised me not to show the white feather, you spoke your heart; now, you 
are only talking from your head. Then, your beautiful eyes flashed fire, and 
your soul was in your words: who could resist them? And you spoke to me 
like a friend ; now you speak to me like an enemy.” 

“Oh, Mr. Little, that is ridiculous.” 

“You do though. And I’m sure I don’t know why.” 

“Nor I. Perhaps because I am cross with myself; certainly not with you.” 

“T am glad of that. Well, then, the long and the short is, you showed me 
you thought it cowardly to fly from the trades. You wouldn’t, said you, if you 
were aman. Well, I’m aman; and I’ll do as you would do in my place. I'll 
not throw my life away, I’ll meet craft with craft, and force with force; but fly 
I never will. I'll fight while I’ve a leg to stand on.” 

With these words he began to work on the bust, in a quiet dogged way that 
was, nevertheless, sufficiently expressive. 

Grace looked at him silently for half a minute, and then rose from her 
chair. 

“Then,” said she, “I must go for somebody of more authority than I am.” 
She sailed out of the room. 

Henry asked Jael who she was gone for. 

“Tt will be her papa,” said Jael. 

“ As if I care what he says.” 

“1 wouldn’t show Aer that, if I was you,” said Jael, quietly, but with a good 
deal of weight. 

“You are right,” said Henry. “You area good girl. I don’t know which 
is the best, you or Martha. I say, I promised to go to Cairnhope some Sunday, 
and see them all. Shall I drive you over?” 

“ And bring me back at night?” 
“If you like. J must come back.” 
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“T’'ll ask Miss Carden.” 

The words were quiet and composed, but the blushing face beamed with un- 
reasonable happiness ; and Grace, who entered at that moment with her father, 
was quite struck with its eloquence ; she half started, but took no further no- 
tice just then. “ There, papa,” said she, “this is Mr. Little.” 


Mr. Carden was a tall gentleman, with somewhat iron features, but a fine 
head of grey hair: rather an imposing personage; not the least pompous 
though ; quite a man of the world, and took a business view of everything, 
matrimony, of course, included, 

“Oh, this is Mr. Little, is it, whose work we all admire so much?” 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“ And whose adventure has made so much noise?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“ By-the-by, there is an article to-day on you: have youseen it? No? But 
you should see it; it is very smart. My dear,” (to Jael,) “will you go to my 
study, and bring the ‘ Liberal’ here?” 

“Yes, but meantime, I want you to advise him not to subject himself to 
more gunpowder and things, but to leave the town; that is all the wretches de- 
mand.” 

“And that,” said Henry, with a sly deferential tone, “is a good deal to de- 
mand in a free country, is it not, sir?” 

“Indeed it is. Ah, here comes the ‘Liberal.’ Somebody read the article 
to us, while he works. I want to see how he does it.” 

Curiosity overpowered Grace’s impatience, for a moment, and she read the 
notice out with undisguised interest. 


““THE LAST OUTRAGE. 


“*¢ Tw our first remarks upon this matter, we merely laid down an alternative 
which admits of no dispute ; and, abstaining from idle conjectures, undertook to 
collect evidence. We have now had an interview with the victim of that abomi- 
nable outrage. Mr. * is one of those superior workmen who embellish that 
class for a few years, but invariably rise above it, and leave it’ (there—Mr. 
Little !)}—‘ He has informed us that he is a stranger in Hillsborough, lives re- 
tired, never sits down in a public-house, and has nota single enemy in Hills- 
borough, great or small, He says that his life was saved by his fellow-work- 
men, and that as he lay scorched > (Oh dear !”) 

“ Well, go on, Grace.” 

“It is all very well to say go on, Papa—‘scorched and bleeding on the 
ground, and unable to distinguish faces’ (poor, poor Mr. Little!) ‘he heard, on 
all sides of him, expressions of rugged sympathy; and sobs, and tears, from 
rough, but—man-ly fellows, who— (oh! oh! oh!”) 

Grace could not go on for whimpering, and Jael cried, for company. Henry 
left off carving, and turned away his head, touched to the heart by this sweet 
and sudden sympathy. 

“ How badly you read,” said Mr. Carden, and took the journal from her. He 
read in a loud business-like monotone, that, like some blessed balm, dried every 
tear. ‘* Manly fellows who had never shed a tear before: this disposed of one 
alternative, and narrowed the inquiry. It was not a personal feud ; therefore it 
was a trade outrage, or it Was nothing. We now took evidence bearing on the 
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inquiry thus narrowed ; and we found the assault had been preceded by a great 
many letters, all of them breathing the spirit of Unionism, and none of them in- 
timating a private wrong. These letters, taken in connection, are a literary 
curiosity ; and we find there is scarcely a manufacturer in the place who has not 
endured a similar correspondence, and violence at the end of it. This curious 
chapter of the human mind really deserves a separate heading, and we introduce 
it to our readers as 


“THE LITERATURE OF OUTRAGE.” 


“¢ First of all comes a letter to the master intimating that he is doing some- 
thing objectionable to some one of the many unions that go to make a single 
implement of hardware. This letter has three features. It is signed with a real 
name. It is polite. It is grammatical. 

“If disregarded, it is speedily followed by another. No. 2 is grammatical, 
or thereabouts ; but, under a feigned politeness, the insolence of a vulgar mind 
shows itself pretty plainly, and the master is reminded what he suffered on some 
former occasion when he rebelled against the trades. This letter is sometimes 
anonymous, generally pseudonymous. 

“<‘Tf this reminder of the past, and intimation of the future, is disregarded, 
the refractory master gets a missive, which begins with an affectation of coarse 
familiarity, and then rises, with a ludicrous bound, into brutal and contemptuous 
insolence. In this letter, grammar is flung to the winds, along with good man-- 
ners ; but spelling survives, by a miracle. Next comes a short letter, full of 
sanguinary threats, and written in, what we beg leave to christen, the Dash dia- 
lect, because, though used by at least three million people in England, and three 
thousand in Hillsborough, it can only be printed with blanks, the reason being 
simply this, that every sentence is measled with oaths and indecencies. These 
letters are also written phonetically, and, as the pronunciation, which directs the 
spelling, is all wrong, the double result is prodigious. Nevertheless, many of 
these pronunciations are ancient, and were once universal. An antiquarian 
friend assures us the orthography of these blackguards, the scum of the nine- 
teenth century, is wonderfully like that of a medieval monk or baron. 

“When the correspondence has once descended to the Dash dialect, writ- 
ten phonetically, it never remounts toward grammar, spelling, or civilization ; 
and the next.-step in the business is rattening, or else beating, or shooting, or 
blowing-up the obnoxious individual by himself, or along with a houseful of peo- 
ple quite strange to the quarrel. Now, it is manifest to common sense, that ali 
this is one piece of mosaic, and that the criminal act it all ends in is no more to 
be disconnected from the last letter, than the last letter from its predecessor, or 
letter 3 from letter 2. Here is a crime first gently foreshadowed, then grimly 
intimated, then directly threatened, then threatened in words that smell of blood 
and gunpowder, and then—done. The correspondence and the act reveal— 

The various talents, but the single mind. 

“*Tn face of this evidence, furnished by themselves, the trades’ unions, some 
member of which has committed this crime, will do well to drop the worn-out 
farce of offering a trumpery reward, and to take a direct and manly course. 
They ought to accept Mr. *’s preposterously liberal offer, and admit him to the 
two unions, and thereby disown the criminal act in the form most consolatory 
to the sufferer; or else they should face the situation, and say, “This act was 
done under our banner, though not by our order, and we stand by it.” The 
“ Liberal” will continue to watch the case.’” 
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“ This will be a pill,” said Mr. Carden, laying down the paper. “Why, they 
call the ‘ Liberal’ the workman’s advocate.” 

“Yes, Papa,” said Grace ; “but how plainly he shows ——. But Mr. Little 
is a stranger, and even this terrible lesson has not. So do pray advise 
him.” 

“I should be very happy; but when you are my age you will know it is of 
little use intruding advice upon people.” 

“Oh, Mr. Little wiil treat it with proper respect, coming from one so much 
older than himself, and better acquainted with this wretched town. Will you not, 
Mr. Little?” said she, with so cunning a sweetness that the young fellow was 
entrapped, and assented before he knew what he was about; then colored high 
at finding himself committed. 

Mr. Carden reflected a moment. He then said, “I can’t take upon myself 
to tell any man to give up his livelihood. But one piece of advice I can con- 
scientiously give Mr. Little.” 

“Yes, Papa.” 

“ And that is—TO INSURE HIS LIFE.” 

“Oh, Papa!” cried Grace. 

As for Henry, he was rather amused, and his lip curled satirically. 

But the next moment he happened to catch sight of Jael Dence’s face; her 
grey eyes were expanded with a look of uneasiness ; and, directly she caught his 
eye she fixed it, and made him a quick movement of the head, directing him to 
assent. 

There was something so clear and decided in the girl’s manner that it over- 
powered Henry, who had no very clear idea to oppose to it, and he actually 
obeyed the nod of this girl, whom he had hitherto looked on as an amiable sim- 
pleton. 

“T have no objection to that,” said he, turning to Mr. Carden. Then, after 
another look at Jael, he said, demurely, “Is there any insurance office you could 
recommend ?” 

Mr. Carden smiled. “There is only one I have a right to recommend, and 
that is the ‘Gosshawk.’ I amadirector. But,” said he, with sudden stiffness, 
“I could furnish you with the names of many others.” 

Henry saw his way clear by this time. “No, sir, if I profit by your advice, 
the least I can do is to choose the one you are a director of.” 

Grace, who had latterly betrayed uneasiness and irritation, now rose, red as 
fire. “The conversation is taking a turn I did not at all intend,” said she, and 
swept out of the room with royal disdain. 

Her father apologized carelessly for her tragical exit. “That is a young lady 
who detests business; but she does not object to its fruits—dresses, lace, foot- 
men, diamonds, and a carriage to drive about in. On the contrary, she would be 
miserable without them.” 

“T should hope she never will be without them, sir.” 

“ll take care of that.” 

Mr. Carden said this rather dryly, and then retired for a minute; and Grace, 
who was not far off, with an ear like a hare, came back soon after. 

But in the meantime Henry left his seat and went to Jael; and, leaning over 
her as she worked, said, “ There is more in that head of yours than I thought.” 

“Oh, they all talk before me,” said Jael, blushing faintly, and avoiding his 
eye. 

“Jael Dence,” said the youhg man, warmly, “I’m truly obliged to you.” 
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“ What for?” 

“For your good advice. I didn’t see how good it was till after I had taken 
it.” 

“T’m afeard Miss Grace gave you better.” 

“She advised me against my heart. What is the use of that?” 

“ Ay, young men are wilful.” 

“Come, come, don’t you go back. You are my friend and counsellor.” 

“ That is something,” said Jael, in a low voice; and her hands trembled at 
her side. 

“ Why, my dear girl, what’s the matter ?” 

“Hush! hush!” 
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A DESULTORY DENUNCIATION OF ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 


CONCLUSION OF “WORDS AND THEIR USES.” 





EARLY a month before the time at which I am writing I learned that 
Dean Trench had published a small pamphlet “ On some defects in our 
English Dictionaries.” Of this little book I have sought a sight in vain. I 
have tried to buy and to borrow it; but the only copy that I have heard of in 
this country belongs to the Mercantile Library, in New York, from which it has 
been unjustifiably kept out for more than three weeks. I mention this cir- 
cumstance to call attention to the culpable carelessness and indifference of many 
persons about the books in public libraries. Here, for instance, is a pamphlet 
which any person could read through in an hour, and from which a man to 
whom it would be of any real service could get, in a single evening, all that he 
could use by way of hint or instruction ; and yet by neglecting to read and return 
it promptly the present holder is likely to hinder others seriously without bene- 
fiting himself. But, if the title of Dean Trench’s little treatise is an index to its 
contents, and he does not use the word defect, as it is sometimes loosely and in- 
correctly used, in the sense of fault, mistake, error, the little 1 have to say upon 
the subject of this article can scarcely have been anticipated by my reverend and 
learned predecessor. For I have chiefly to deal, not with the defects of our Eng- 
lish dictionaries, but with their superfluities—superfluities which are stupefying, 
embarrassing, misleading, whose only value is to the compilers of the books, in 
that they give occasion of boasting as to the number of words assembled, and 
increase bulk and cost, at a loss of convenience and of money to the buyer, 
Bailey’s “ Universal Etymological English Dictionary” was the first worthy 
attempt at the making of a word-book of our language; and a very creditable 
attempt it was for the time of its publication, 1726. For those who care to do 
more about language than to see how “ the dictionary” says a word should be 
spelled, or what it means, Bailey’s work has never been entirely superseded. 
There was some reason that the compiler should say that he had enriched his 
book with “several thousand English words and phrases in no English diction- 
ary before extant ;” for the English dictionaries that preceded his were so small 
and deficient that as representations of the vocabulary of our language they were of 
little worth. But the boasting of subsequent dictionary-makers is like most other 
boasting, empty and ridiculous in proportion to the magnitude of its pretensions. 
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When we are told that Webster’s Dictionary contains sixteen thousand words 
not found in any similar preceding work, and then that the Imperial Dictionary 
contains fifteen thousand more words than Webster’s, and yet again that the 
Supplement to the Imperial Dictionary contains twenty thousand more words 
than the body of the work, we might well believe that our language spawns 
words as herrings eggs, and that a mere catalogue of its component parts would 
soon fill a shelf in an ordinary library; were it not that when we come to ex- 
amine these additions of thousands and tens of thousands of words thus set forth 
as made in each new dictionary, and in each new edition of each dictionary, we 
find that not one in a hundred of the added words, hardly one in a thousand, is 
really an item unnoticed before of the English vocabulary. Our estimate of the 
worth of an addition that proceeds by columns of four figures is further lowered 
by the discovery that these dictionaries, with all their ponderous bulk and ver- 
bal multitudinousness, do not fully represent the English of literature or of com- 
mon life; that they give no aid to the reading of some of our standard authors ; 
that while they set forth, with wearisome superfluity and puerile iteration, that 
upon which every one who has sense and knowledge enough to use a diction- 
ary at all needs no information, they pass by as obsolete, or vulgar, or collo- 
quial, or what not, that upon which people of intelligence and education do need 
instruction from the special students of language ; and that, while they spot their 
pages with foreign words and phrases, the use of which by some writers has 
shown, if their knowledge of other tongues, their ignorance of their own, they 
neglect home-born words that have been in use since English was a language. 
That works to which the foregoing objections can be justly made—and they 
will apply in a greater or less degree to every existing English dictionary—can 
have no real authority, is too plain to need insisting upon with much particu- 
larity. As to dictionaries of the present day, that swell every few years by 
the thousand items, the presence of a word in one of them shows merely that 
its compiler has found that word in some dictionary older than. his own, or in 
some not indecent publication of the day; the absence of a word from one of 
these dictionaries shows merely that it has not been thus met with by the dic- 
tionary-maker. Its presence or its absence has this significance and nothing 
more. Word-books thus compiled have the value which always pertains toa 
large collection of things of one kind, even although they may be intrinsically and 
individually of little worth ; but the source of any authority in such word-collec- 
tions, it would be difficult to discover. Upon the proper spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, etymology, and definition of words, a dictionary might be made to which 
high and almost absolute authority might justly be awarded. And the first and 
the second of these points are determined with a very near approximation to 
such merit in the works of Ogilvie, Latham, Richardson, Worcester, and that 
which is strangely enough called Webster’s. Etymology is the least valuable 
element, but one, in the making of a dictionary, as it is of interest only to those 
who wish to study the history of language. It helps no man in his use of the 
word dishop to know that it comes from two Greek words, efz, meaning upon, 
scopos, meaning a looker, still less to be told into what forms those words have 
passed in Spanish, Arabic and Persian. Yet it is in their etymologies that our 
dictionaries have shown most improvement during the last twenty-five years ; 
they having profited in this respect by the recent great advancement in the ety- 
mological department of philology. The etymologies of words in our recently 
published dictionaries, although as I have said before they are of no great value 
for the purposes for which dictionaries are consulted, are little nests (sometimes 
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slightly mare-ish) of curious and agreeable information, and afford a very pleas- 
ant and instructive pastime to those who have the opportunity and the inclination 
to look into them. But they are not worth, in a dictionary, all the labor that is 
spent on them, or all the room they occupy. The noteworthy spectacle has 
lately been shown of the casting over of the whole etymological freight of a well- 
known dictionary and the taking on board of another. For the etymological 
part of the last edition of Webster’s American Dictionary, so-called, Dr. Mahn, 
of Berlin, is responsible. When it was Webster’s Dictionary, it was in this re- 
spect ridiculous, the laughing-stock of philologists, a just reproach to scholar- 
ship in this country, and even to the general intelligence of a people upon whom 
such a book could be imposed as authoritative. And now that it is relieved of 
this blemish, it is, in this respect, neither Webster’s Dictionary nor “ American,” 
but Mahn’s and German. 

As to definitions, if they are, as they have been said to be, the most valuable 
part of a dictionary, it is the more to be regretted that, upon this point, all our 
dictionaries are more or less misleading and confusing. And they are so ina 
great measure because the desire to multiply words has had its counterpart in 
the desire to multiply definitions, in defiance of simple common-sense. Minute- 
ness of division and variety of signification have been sought, that the book 
might be big and its definitions be styled copious. The definitions have been 
marshalled one after the other in single file, that their array might be the more 
imposing ; and to increase the impressiveness of the spectacle, they are sol- 
emnly numbered. And so, at last, we are seriously told that, for instance, fa//, 
as a verb, has twenty-eight meanings, and as a noun nineteen—all as well-defined 
and several as the two-and-seventy stinks that Coleridge found in the City of Co- 
logne—besides thirty-eight which it has in established phrases! But this sim- 
ple word is far over-passed, in the multitude and variety of the meanings assigned 
to it, by another, ru, which would seem to express always one simple thought 
as clearly and absolutely as is possible in language. We are actually told that 
run, as a verb transitive, has fifty-six distinct meanings, thirteen as a verb in- 
transitive, and fourteen as a noun, besides twenty-seven in current phrases. To 
each one of these a special paragraph is given, so that the line stretches out like 
that of Banquo’s progeny in the witches’ cave, as by the tenuity of its sense it 
vanishes away into nothing, like the receding figures in a perspective diagram. 
Here are some of these definitions of fa//, as they are given in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary: Of the verb—5, to die, particularly by violence; 6, to come to an 
end suddenly, to vanish, to perish ; 7, to be degraded, to sink into disrepute, etc., 
etc. ; 8, to decline in power, wealth, or glory, to sink into weakness, etc., etc. ; 
26, to sink, to languish, to become feeble or faint; 10, to sink, to be lowered; 
11, to decrease, to be diminished in weight or value ; 17, to happen, to befall, to 
come; 18, to light on, to come by chance; 20, to come, to arrive ; 21, to come 
unexpectedly ; 27, to be brought forth ; 28, to issue, to terminate. Of the noun— 
3, death, destruction, overthrow ; 4, ruin, destruction ; 5, downfall, degradation, 
loss of greatness ; 6, declension of greatness, power, or dominion ; 7, diminu- 
tion, decrease of price or value, depreciation, as the fall of prices, the fall of 
rents, the fall of interest ; 8, declination of sound [whatever that may be], a sink- 
ing of tone, cadence, as the fall of the voice at the close of a sentence. Of run, 
we find the following among the fifty-six meanings given of it as a transitive 
verb: 3, to use the legs in moving, to step, as children run alone or run about; 
4, to move in a hurry—“ The priest and people run about ;” 8, to contend in a 
race, as men and horses run for a prize ; 13, to be liquid or fluid; 14, to be fusi- 
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ble, to melt; 15, to fuse or melt; 18, to flow, as words, language, or periods ; 
21, to have a course or direction; 24, to have a continued tenor or course ; 
29, to proceed in succession ; 31, to proceed in a train of conduct ; 36, to extend, 
to lie in continued length as veins ; 37, to have a certain direction—The line runs 
east and west; 46, to pass or fall into fault, vice, or misfortune, as to run into 
vice, to run into mistakes ; 48, to have a general tendency—Temperate climates 
run into moderate governments ; 51, to creep, as serpents run on the ground; 
52, to slide, as a sled or sleigh runs on the ground ; 53, to dart, to shoot, as a 
meteor in the sky; 54, to fly, to move in the air, as the clouds run from N. E. to 
S.W. Of run, the noun, we have these among other discriminated meanings: 2, 
course, motion, as the “run of humor ;” 3, flow, as “a run of verses to please the 
ear ;” 4, course, process, continued series, as “the run of events.” Words would 
be wasted in showing the absurdity of a system of definition which gives such 
results as this; which not only sets forth mere metaphorical uses of words as 
instances of their use in different senses, but in the metaphorical use regards the 
application of a word in one sense to two objects as its use in two senses; as, 
for instance, fo fall, to die by violence, and to come to an end suddenly ; rua, 
to pass or fall into vice, and to have a general tendency. Let the reader who 
wishes to see to what lengths this mania for copious definition can lead those 
upon whom it seizes, examine the words work, turn, free, live, life, light, wood, 
head, make, lay, break, cast, cut, give, go, have, heart, heavy, high, hold, put, 
raise, serve, set, so, stand, take, to, and almost any other such simple words in 
Webster’s Dictionary. Let him turn to Johnson’s, and see that wooden is de- 
fined first as “ made of wood,” and next as “clumsy, awkward,” two passages, of 
which the following is one, being quoted as support for the latter definition : 


When a bold man is out of countenance he makes a very wooden figure on’t. 


But wooden does not here mean clumsy or awkward, it only suggests clumsi- 
ness and awkwardness ; and it verily has that suggestion in its power, because 
it means made of wood, and means, and can mean, nothing else. The use of 
wooden in this instance brings vividiy to mind how like a wooden figure, a figure- 
head, a man appears who has lost his self-possession, Its very value as an epi- 
thet consists in that it does zo¢ mean clumsy and awkward. In the following 
passage in “ Robinson Crusoe,” Defoe furnishes a more pertinent example of 
this use of the word than either of the two which have been cited in dictionaries : 


Well, this I conquered by making a wooden spade; . . . but this did my work in a wooden mannes. 


A wooden spade could, of course, serve Robinson Crusoe’s needs only in a 
wooden manner ; but, saying this, in the person of his hero, Defoe also artfully 
suggests the clumsy insufficiency of his homely tool; and his meaning is con- 
veyed completely and impressively, because it is suggested and not literally told. 
Defoe’s use of this word is here worthy of Shakespeare himself, who attains 
many of his happiest reaches of language in this manner. He makes, in “ The 
Tempest,” a like use of the very word in question, when Fernando, carrying 
logs, says: 

{T) would no more endure 
This wooden slavery, than to suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. 

Here wooden at once expresses literally the object of the speaker’s labor, and 
suggests its dull oppressiveness ; and it does the latter at the will of the poet 
only because without that will it does the former. 

If we may say that wooden means clumsy, awkward, dull, oppressive, we 
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may as well say that oa means courage because of the phrase “ hearts of oak,’’ 
or that go/d means innocence because we speak of “the age of gold.” 

Webster is not wholly responsible for the vicious system of definition upon 
which he labored—labored with conscientious thoroughness and rare ability in 
nice discrimination. This system originated with Dr. Johnson ; and it is mere 
justice to say that, although Webster carried it to such an extreme as to produce 
a concrete reductio ad absurdum, he improved upon his model, and displayed a 
power of discrimination and an ability for the exact expression of nice distinc- 
tions much surpassing that of “ the great lexicographer.” 

Johnson’s Dictionary was not only a work of great ability and research—it 

was a work original in its design and its execution ; and it is the model of the 
great English dictionaries, except Richardson’s, that have been since compiled. 
They are all based upon Johnson’s ; but his was based upon no other: it was 
the result of a critical examination of the whole range of English literature. It 
was almost inevitable that a dictionary made in such a manner should, with 
its great merits, have all the faults by which those merits are counterbalanced, and 
particularly this one of superfluous, over-subtle, misleading definitions. John- 
son undertook to present a full vocabulary of the language gathered from the 
writings of its principal authors in all departments of literature, and to define 
each word of that vocabulary according to the various senses in which he found 
it used. Considering the end in view, the method adopted was the best, if not, 
indeed, the only one, for its attainment ; and the labor was gigantic. But it was 
hardly avoidable that, in making and defining a vocabulary in this manner, the va- 
rious applications of words used by various authors in the same sense should be 
accepted as uses of those words in different senses ; and particularly that vari- 
ous metaphorical applications of words having but one real meaning should be 
discriminated by different definitions. The collection of passages for the illus- 
tration of definitions would naturally lead to this false distinction of significa- 
tions. And as to the remainder of his task, Johnson, although a scholar, and a 
thinker of singular clearness and force, was not a philologist, even according to 
the crude and rudimentary philology of his day ; nor was his mind so constituted as 
to fit him for the quick perception of analogies and the patient tracing of verbal 
vestiges hidden by the drift of centuries, which are necessary to the successful 
prosecution of philological inquiry. The consequence was that he produced a 
work that was at once very convenient and very pernicious. I will not say, with 
him who yet remains the greatest philologist that has made the English language 
his peculiar study, Horne Tooke, that Johnson’s Dictionary is a disgrace to the 
English people; but there seems to be no reason for disputing Tooke’s judg- 
ment that Johnson’s system was unscientific and vicious, and that a dictionary 
ought to be made of a very different kind from anything ever yet attemped any- 
where. (“Diversions of Purley,” 1, 401.) Now, all that has since been done in 
the making of English dictionaries is merely to build upon Johnson’s foundation, 
and to work upon his plan, with the increased materials and the larger knowledge 
provided by the development of the language and the investigations of modern 
philology. 

In one respect the makers of later dictionaries have followed, to a monstrous 
extreme, a fashion set by Johnson—that of introducing compound words, and 
words formed from others simple and well-known, by the addition of the prefixes 
dis, un, mis, re, etc., the meaning and force of which are as generally understood 
as that of s in the plural and in the possessive case. The catalogues of these words 
with which our dictionaries are blown up into a bloated emptiness of bulk are an 
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offence to the common-sense of any reader, even the humblest, and serve the 
purpose of extorting money from his pocket to pay for that which he does not 
need, while they fill five times the room that would be required by that which 
he needs. Open Webster’s Dictionary, or alinost any other, the Imperial Diction- 
ary or Worcester’s—but Webster’s is the most superfluous and obtrusive in this 
respect, because it carries to the furthest extreme the vicious plan of vocabulary- 
making and definition introduced by Johnson—open it at random and see how it 
is loaded down with this worthless lumber. Of words forméd by joining mi/k 
and some other word together there are twenty-two, of which number are mz/k- 
pail, milk-pan, milk-porridge, milk-score, milk-white; and yet milk-punch, 
milk-train, and milk-poultice are omitted! Straw furnishes twelve such words, 
of which are straw-color, straw-colored!/ straw-crowned, straw-cutter, straw- 
stuffed / and even straw-hat! and yet in vain will Margery Daw look for straw- 
bed, or Recorder Hackett seek the word straw-dail. Of words, so-called, made 
by the union of Aear¢ with another, there are actually sixty-nine paraded ; heart 
itself having sixteen distinct meanings assigned to it simply, and eleven in estab- 
lished phrases. Among these compounded words are heart-ache, heart-appall- 
ing, heart-consuming, heart-corroding (but not heart-destroying, or eke heart- 
smashing), heart-expanding, heart-shaped / (which we are informed means “ hav- 
ing the shape of a heart”) Aeart-piercing (which means “ piercing the heart”), 
heart-sick (which means “sick at heart”), heart-thrilling, heart-whole and the 
like; and yet, Aeart-entrancing, heart-enticing, and heart-bewitching, as well as 
heart-blood, are omitted. Why! Gentle Webster, tell us why! Surely, a dic- 
tionary, of all things, should be “in concatenation accordingly.” After being 
told that Azad, simple of itself, has thirty-one distinct meanings (it has but one 
of the thirty-one) we are presented with it in combination with other simple 
words thirty-seven times ; of which manner of dictionary-making here are a few 
examples: Aead-ache (which the inquirer will learn means “ pain in the head”), 
head-dress, head-first (which we are told means “with the head foremost.” 
Why not “ with the head first?” that would be more in keeping), headless (of 
which we not only learn that it means “ without a head,” but for which we are 
given the high authority of Spenser as warranting us to say a headless body, 
neck, or carcass); head-strong, head-work, and head-workman also appear. We 
find sixty-seven compounds of horse, such as horse-breaker, horse-dealer, horse- 
Siesh, horse-jockey, horse-keeper, horse-race, and (important) horse-racing, horse- 
shoe, horse-stealer, horse-thief, and horse-stealing, horse-whip, horse-whipped ; 
and horse-whipping twice. Why were there not sixty-eight compounds, for 
horse-marine, alas! is absent? Sea is repeated, with other words, one hun- 
dred and fifty-seven times ! the words being all printed at full length, each ina 
line by itself, with definitions to use them withal. Else, indeed, how could a 
man after being told what sea means, compass the meaning of sea-bank, sea-bar, 
sea-bathed, sea-breeze, sea-captain, sea-coast, sea-man, sea-resembling (which 
means “like the sea,” the point is settled for “the dictionary says so”), sea-shel/, 
sea-shore, sea-side, sea-thief, sea-water or sea-weed? And yet, in defiance of 
Cooper and Marryat and Admiral Farragut, and the Navy of the United States 
being set at naught, sea-cook is not to be found, nor yet sea-/ubser. Again why? 
Webster, why ? for you give us cook and give us /ubser, as you give us bank and 
breeze, and captain, and shell, and shore, and side, and thief, and water. Wh yy 
therefore, sea-captain and not sea-cook ? why sea-thief and not sea-lubber? We 
are told what ecar-deafening means, but are left in ignorance as to ear-stunning. 
Tooth-drawer is worthy of explanation, but sooth-fil/er pines in neglect. Din- 
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ing having been defined, and room, we are nevertheless told that dining-room 
is a room to dine in; and yet we are heartlessly left to our own resources to dis- 
cover the meaning of dreakfast-room, breakfast-time, tea-room, tea-time, supper- 
room and supper-time; and although we are told what danguet means, and what 
room, and also (perhaps therefore) what a dangueting-room is, and what a ha// is, 
yet as to what those danguet-hal/s are, visions of which float through the stilly 
aight, we are left to guess from the poet’s context, or to evolve from the depths 
of our own moral consciousness. Perhaps the most audacious of all these presen- 
tations of simple words in couples as words with individual claims to places in an 
English vocabulary is the array in which se/f is shown in conjunction with some 
noun, adjective, or participle. Of these there are actually in Webster’s Diction- 
ary one hundred and ninety-six. Not one, of all this number, from the first, 
self-abused, to the mid-most, se/f-denial, and the last, se/f-wrong, has a right to a 
place in an English dictionary ; for in every case se/f, in the simple, primitive 
sense it always preserves, is a mere adjective qualifying the word that follows it ; 
and there is no reason why, if the combinations thus detailed should appear in 
a dictionary, all other possible combinations of se/f should not also be presented. 
The list is either entirely superfluous or very defective. In fact such an array is 
an affront to the understanding of English-speaking people. 

But what need of the further working of a mine of absurdity so rich that its 
product is not worth taking out, and so homogeneous that one specimen is just 
like another? Let the reader turn the pages himself, and think as he turns. 
Besides such compounds as those just cited, let him remark the array of words 
joined to the common adverbs and adjectives that come correctly from the lips 
of the most ignorant man a hundred times daily. Of ever, thirty-four. (Why 
not three hundred and forty? Lver-active is present and ever-silent, absent: we 
have ever-living, but why not ever-running /) Of out, over, less, after, counter, 
all, back, free, foot, fore, high, and the like, the compounds swarm upon the page. 
Finally let him, not inspect, but take a bird’s-eye view (for life is short) of the 
hordes that troop under the standards of dis, and mis, and in, and inter, and un, 
and ve, and sud, and ex, and the like, not one in a hundred of which have any 
more right to a place in a dictionary than one man has to enlist under two 
names and draw two rations, or than a Fenian has to stir up insurrection in Ire- 
land as an Irishman, and to vote (twice) in New York, as what he calls an 
“ American citizen.” Upon this point Johnson’s successors have bettered his 
instructions with a vengeance; for they have more than doubled his array of 
words with particle prefixes. Rather they have bettered Johnson’s practice, 
and set at naught his instructions. For on this point he taught much more 
wisely than he practised. It is one upon which few words will serve our pur- 
pose. For instance, agree, agreeable, appear, approve, arm, being given in a 
dictionary, upon what supposition or pretence of need can disagree, disagreeable, 
disappear, disapprove and disarm be given? We are properly told all about 
trust; and could there be a better reason why not a word is needed upon dis- 
trust? And yet we have, in all such cases, not only the simple word, and also 
the simple word with the prefix, but all the inflections and derivatives of both: 
trust, trusted, truster, trustful, trustfully, trustfulness, trustily, trustiness, trust- 
ing and trustingly, and then solemnly dis-trust, distrusted, distruster, distrust 
ful, distrustfully, distrustfulness, distrustily, distrustiness, distrusting, and dis- 
trustingly. In like manner are paraded the combinations of all the other particle 
prefixes. Of words compounded with dis, Johnson gave 637, Webster gives 
1,334; of words compounded with um, Johnson gave 1,864, Webster gives 
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3,935, these two prefixes, heading a catalogue of more than 5,000 words, so- 
called, and such compounds as u#wiétty, unsoft, and unsuit, going to make up the 
multitude.* In Webster’s Dictionary, the Imperial, and Worcester’s, compounds 
like those previously noticed comprise one-tenth of the vocabulary, from which, 
nevertheless, words used by English authors of repute, and by English-spezking 
people the world over, are omitted. If we did not know by what contrivances dic- 
tionaries are sold, and how thoughtlessly they are bought and consulted, we might 
well wonder that books thus made up had not long ago been scouted out of use 
and out of sight. Here is page after page, from the beginning of the book to the 
end, filled with matter that is worse than worthless, the very presence of which is 
an affront to the common-sense of common people. For no man who has intel- 
ligence enough and knowledge enough to need a dictionary at all, or to know 
what one is, requires one in which arm and disarm, armed and unarmed, take 
and retake, bent and undent, bind and undbind, and the like pairs, are both given. 
To say the least, the latter are mere superfluity, cumbering the pages on which 
they appear. And yet it is largely by the insertion of compound, or rather of 
double words (for they are few of them really compounded) like dining-room, 
heart-consuming, and tooth-drawer, and of words with particle prefixes, that dic- 
tionary-makers sustain their boasts that their books contain so many more thous 
sand words than those of their predecessors, or than their own of previous 
editions. Dictionaries made in this manner are the merest catalogues of all 
possible verbal and syllabic combinations—notably incomplete and necessarily 
incomplete catalogues, too, for there is no end to word-making of this kind, 
The compounding of the words already in the language may go on ad infinitum, 
and on such a plan of lexicography the introduction of a new verb or noun would 
have consequences too numerous, if not too serious, to mention. 

I have spoken of the book called “Webster’s American Dictionary” in 
terms that are not applied to a thing that is a model of its kind. But as I have 
already said, in its present form, its objectionable traits are due merely to the 
fact that it is the embodied development of a radically vicious plan. Whatever. 
was once peculiar to a book bearing its title was bad in itself and pernicious 
in its effects. But as the years have gone on during which the book has been 
forced into use by business combinations of publishers and printers, adroitly 
and ceaselessly employed, it has been modified, piece by piece, here and there, 
and always in its characteristic features, until now those features have altogeth- 
er disappeared, As it laid aside its peculiar traits it ceased to have peculiar 
faults ; its offensiveness passed away with its individuality. When it was Web- 
ster’s, and was “ American,” it was a book to laugh at and be ashamed of; but 
now, having, by the protracted labors of able scholars in both hemispheres, been 
purged of its singularities in orthography and etymology, and partly in defini- 
tion, and having ceased to be Webster’s (except in regard to definitions) and 
American (except as to the place of its publication), it has become as convenient 
and trustworthy a compilation of its kind as any other now before the public, 
For between such dictionaries as Worcester’s, the Imperial, and Webster’s in 
the last edition, there is not a choice worth the toss of acopper. In their labor- 
saving, thought-lulling convenience, as in their serious faults, their many and 
grave deficiencies, and their needless, inconvenient, and costly cumbrousness, 
they are alike. 

It is always easier to criticise, and particularly to find fault, than to do 

® The counting for this statement was carefully made for me by one whom I have learned to rely upoms 
and although it may be not exactly correct, ‘I am sure that it is nearly enough so for our purpose, 
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or make that which will bear criticism. Yet we all must criticise, and we 
all do find fault, from our uprising to our down-lying, from birth to death, or 
else what is bad would never be good, and what is good would never be better. 
Nor is it necessary that we should be able to cook our dinners, to make our 
clothes, or to compile, or even plan, our dictionaries, that we should know and 
declare whether they are well cooked, made or planned. As to a dictionary, 
I will venture to sketch the plan of one; such a one as has not been made, 
and as I presume to hope Horne Tooke had in mind when he wrote the pas- 
sage which I have quoted. 

A dictionary, or better, a word-book, made for the use of those to whom its 
language is vernacular, should be very different in its vocabulary and in its defini- 
tions from the lexicon of a foreign tongue. So a grammar written for the use of 
those born to its language-subject, should omit countless items, great and small, 
that must be carefully set forth for the instruction of foreigners. But one great 
vice of our dictionaries, as of our grammars, is that they are planned and written 
as if for men who know nothing of their own language ; the fact being that the 
most ignorant of those who take up dictionary and grammar have a knowledge 
of their mother tongue that a life’s study of both books can neither give nor take 
away. In making a lexiconof a foreign tongue it must be assumed that the per- 
son consulting it is ignorant of the combinations, the idioms, the inflections, con- 
tractions and all the minute variations of its simple words, which are matters of 
the earliest knowledge to those to whom the language is vernacular. This dif- 
ference between what is needed in a vernacular word-book and a foreign lexicon 
being constantly borne in mind, the first end sought in making a dictionary 
should be the inclusion of all simple English words used by writers of repute 
since the formation of the language at about A. D. 1250, beginning with the 
works of Wycliffe, Chaucer, and Gower. The omission of any such word will 
be a defect in the dictionary. The plea of obsoleteness is no justification for 
such an omission. There is no obsoleteness in literature. The old irregular 
orthography is not to be followed, nor need the old inflections be given; but a 
professed dictionary of the English language which does not contain all the sim- 
ple words and their compounds of deflected meaning which are used by an Eng- 
lish poet of such eminence as Chaucer, is not what its name pretends. The addi- 
tion of such of these words as are now omitted from our dictionaries would not 
increase their bulk appreciably, as may be seen by an examination of the glossa- 
ries to our authors from Chaucer to Spenser. And besides it is to be remem- 
bered that the voluminousness of the dictionary as it is at present known to us, 
is to be abated materially by the next provision of our plan, which is, that of com- 
pound or double words and words formed by particle prefixes, only those have a 
proper place in a dictionary in which (1) the combination has acquired a meaning 
different from that of the mere union of its elements, or (2) one of the elements 
is known, or used, only in combination. Thus, if disease had continued to mean 
only dis and ease, or the negation of ease, as it does in the following couplet 
from Chaucer’s “ Dream,” 

Which hast, I trow, gan her displease 

And is the cause of my disease, 
there would be no need of it in an English dictionary made for men to whom 
English is their mother-tongue. But it has acquired a modified and an ad- 
ditional meaning, and therefore must be given as a distinct word. So dreakfast, 
having come to mean something less, or more, or other than the mere breaking 
fast, must be given. But to give breakfast-room or dining-room, is as absurd as 
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to give joint-stock-company, which Webster does; and why joint-stock-company- 
limited should not as well be given, it would be as difficult to determine, as 
why we are instructed upon fiddle-string and fiddle-stick, but are left in our na- 
tive ignorance as to fiddle-bow, and in utter darkness upon the subject of the fit- 
ting tail-piece of this list—fddle-stick’s-end. Words like after-thought, counter- 
act, and un-sound have no place in a dictionary, except perhaps in a list of 
compounds under after, counter, and un; but words like aftermath, counter- 
eit, and uncouth, in which one element is known only in composition, should 
of course be given. Double words like d/ack-smith and white-smith, in which 
one of the elements has a deflected or perverted signification, should be given ; 
but what good end, for any human creature with wit enough to find a word 
in a dictionary, is gained by giving such double words as si/ver-smith, gold- 
smith, copper-smith ? 

Vulgarity is no more a justification of the omission of any English word than 
obsoleteness. Dictionaries are mere books of reference, made to be consulted, 
not to be read. In the bear-baiting days of Queen Elizabeth it might be said 
without offence of a vile, dull man, that he was “ not fit to carry guts to a bear.” 
Now-a-days a man who used, in general society, the simple English word for 
which some New England “females” elegantly substitute zavards, would be 
looked upon with horror. But this is no good reason for the omission of the 
word from a dictionary. It is strange how words, once in general use, are set 
down as gross and low when the things and thoughts of which they are the 
mere names are and always must remain on the same level. If need be, no one 
hesitates now to speak of iatestines. Horne Tooke has well said that what are 
called vulgar words are “the oldest and best authorized, the most significant 
and widely-used words in the language.” No man need use them or seek them 
in a dictionary unless he chooses to do so. Although words obsolete in the 
speech of the day should be given, provincial words are out of place in a diction- 
ary of standard and established English. Proper names are no part of lan- 
guage ; and whether words formed upon proper names, such as Mohammedanism, 
Mormonism, Swedenborgian, have claim to recognition as a part of the English 
language is at least very doubtful. Their inclusion in a dictionary might be 
justified for the reason that it would be convenient to have them there; but on 
the same grounds a chronological table, a list of post-offices, or the best receipts 
for curing corns, might well be given. A dictionary of the English language is 
not an encyclopaedia of useful information. 

Definitions, unless we would have them sptout into the multitudinous absur- 
dities which have been already held up to the light in this article, must be 
based upon the principle, which is axiomatic in language, that a word can have 
but one real meaning. Of this, all others—the all being few—are subsidiary 
modifications ; and of this meaning, the metaphorical applications being number- 
less, unascertainable, dependent upon the will and the taste of every writer and 
speaker in the language, have no proper place ina dictionary. This renders 
quotation in support of definition generally superfluous. The maker of a dic- 
tionary is not called upon to give a brief history and epitome of his language as 
a means of illuminating his pages or justifying his vocabulary. 

Figures, diagrams, and the like, (first used, not in this country but in England 
by Bailey) are not only superfluous in a dictionary, but pernicious. Language is 
the subject-matter of a dictionary; its function is to explain words, not to de- 
scribe things. The introduction of a figure or a diagram is a confession of an 
inability which does not exist. The pictorial illustrations with which dictiona- 
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ries have lately been so copiously defaced, merely to catch the unthinking eye, 
are entirely out of place. They pertain to encyclopedias. And, indeed, the 
dictionaries of the last crop, such as the Imperial, Worcester’s, and the so-called 
Webster’s, are too much like encyclopedias to be dictionaries, and too much 
like dictionaries to be encyclopedias. Their pictures are as if Mr. Church had 
introduced a fall of real water in his painting of Niagara; which, doubtless, 
would have been “a very popular feature.” 

In giving the etymology of an English word it is not necessary, and rarely 
proper, to trace it beyond the Anglo-Saxon, Norman-French, Latin, Greek, or 
other word from which it is directly derived. A dictionary is a word-book of 
reference, not a treatise on general philology. To what purpose is it that a 
man who consults a dictionary for the meaning, the form, or the sound of a word 
in the English language, is informed that before the existence of his language, 
or since, a word with which the object of his search has possibly some remote 
connection, had, or has, in another language, the same, a like, or a different 
meaning? Whether the word should be traced from its primitive meaning 
down to that which it has in present usage, or from the present usage (wnich is 
that for which a dictionary is chiefly consulted) up to its primitive meaning, is 
not quite clear. I am inclined to favor the latter arrangement, although I do 
not know that it has ever been adopted. 

In orthography the usage of the best writers, modified, if at all, by a leaning 
toward analogy, is the only guide to authoritative usefulness, as even the pub- 
lishers of Webster’s Dictionary have at last been obliged in practice to admit. 

In pronunciation the usage of the most cultivated people of English blood 
and speech is absolute, as far as their usage itself is fixed. But the least valua- 
ble part of a dictionary is that which is given to orthoepy. Pronunciation is the 
most arbitrary, varying, and evanescent trait of language ; and it is so exceedingly 
difficult to express sound by written characters, that- to convey it upon paper 
with certainty in one neighborhood for ten years, and to the world at large for 
one, is practically impossible. 

Upon the plan thus hastily sketched, an English dictionary might be made 
which would give a vocabulary of the language from its formation, with full and 
exact definitions, etymology, and pronunciation, and which yet would be a con- 
venient hand-book, in clear typography, and which could be sold at half the price 
now paid for “ the best,” whichever that may be. 


The present article must be the last of this series, which has stretched out 
far beyond the not very definite limits of my original design. I have passed by 
some subjects unnoticed that I purposed to take in hand, but I have also been 
led whither I did not think of going when I set out. If my readers have lost 
anything, they have also gained something in the event. That it should be so 
was hardly to be avoided. To go directly to a fixed point which is the only ob- 
ject of one’s journey, is easy ; but a tour of observation is generally brought to 
an end with some proposed object left unattained, through the failure of time 
and means, and often by the weariness of the observers. If those who have 
gone with me, in some cases as my confiding fellow-students, in others as my 
sharp and vigilant censors—a sort of linguistic detective police—do not rejoice 
at the termination of our word-tour for the latter reason, I have been more for- 
tunate, either in my subjects or in their treatment, than I could have reasonably 
hoped to be. If I have seemed to neglect the important for the trivial, and to 
ask my readers to give time and attention to the consideration of minute dis- 
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tinctions which they have thought might better have been occupied with the 
discussion of great principles, or at least to the investigation of the laws of 
speech, it should be remembered that linguistic discussion, from its very nature, 
must be minute, that the widest difference in the meaning of words and of sen- 
tences may be made by the slightest changes, that the wealth of language is a 
sum of trifles, that that which is in a great measure determined by arbitrary 
usage cannot be judged upon general principles, and that that cannot be tried 
by its conformity to law for which no law has yet been established. This, true 
of all languages, is particularly true of English, which is distinguished among the 
outcomings of Babel for its composite character and its unsystematic, although 
not unsymmetrical, development. It is, I suspect, less a structure and more a 
spontaneous growth than any other language that has a known history and a lit- 
erature. Through all languages, as through all connected phenomenons, there 
may be traced certain continuous or often repeated modes of general develop- 
ment which may be loosely called laws, and upon these there have been at- 
tempts, more or less successful, to found a universal grammar or system of 
speech formation, But upon this field of inquiry I have not professed to enter, 
having devoted myself rather to the consideration of what is peculiar to our 
mother-tongue than to what she has in common with others. Even in this re- 
spect what I have written is as far from being complete, as my object in writing 
was from completeness. Such as it is, however, it must remain. For this se- 
ries of articles cannot run on to the crack of doom, which end of all things— 
yet somewhat remote, let us hope—might otherwise be the only period to its du- 
ration. 

The series has been honored by an attention that gratified and cheered me 
as I wrote. I owe much to my critics; not only to those who have given me a 
favorable hearing and insured it for me from others ; but to those who have en- 
deavored to sting me with sneers and overwhelm me with ridicule, partly from a 
sense of duty to their language and their kind, and partly that they might show 
their readers that, with all my deficiencies, I had the merit of being the occasion 
of the display of superior knowledge, if not of superior courtesy, in others. To 
the latter, indeed, I stand more indebted than to the former ; for it is not from 
our friends that we learn, but from our enemies. They show us where we are 
weak. And, besides, few of mine have failed, while giving me instruction in 
English, to furnish me with the most valuable means of improvement in the use 
of language—examples of false syntax for correction. Of these, however, I have 
not availed myself publicly for the instruction of others. And, indeed, in my 
search for examples I have generally turned from the writings of my immediate 
contemporaries and countrymen to those of other generations and other coun- 
tries, or to the anonymous pages of public documents and newspapers. 

Many letters have come to me with welcome questions, objections, sugges- 
tions ; of which I have had time and opportunity to notice very few, to my re- 
gret. But some of my correspondents will find the subjects of their letters 
touched upon in the book for which these articles will furnish the chief mate- 
rial, but which I hope by revision and by correction of some errors no less than 
by addition, to make worthier than they have been of such approbation as 
they have received. Among the remarks I have made none was so fruitful of 
letters of information as my mere passing allusion to the slang phrase, “a conti- 
nental damn.” The number of THE GALAxy in which it was made was hardly 
published before I received a letter informing me of the existence in this coun- 
try, at the remote period of Sixty or seventy years, of a paper currency called 
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continental, and that this currency was worthless, and that hence—and so forth, 
and so forth. This was soon followed by others to the same effect, their num- 
bers increasing as the time wore on. They came to me from the North, South, 
East, West, and Middle; from Passamaquoddy and the Gulf; from Squam 

3each and Lower California. I might almost say or sing that they were sent from 
Greenland’s icy mountains, from India’s coral strand, to tell me that there 
had been Continental money in this land. They came to me at THE GALAXY 
office, at my own office, at my house. Like Pharaoh’s frogs in number and in 
pertinacity, they climbed up into my bed-chamber, and I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that, like the frogs, some of them went into my oven. I dreaded meet- 
ing my friends in the street; for I felt that there was not one of them that did 
not long to lead me quietly aside, even if he did not do so, and say: “ About 
that continental damn, I think I can set you right. After the Revolution there 
was a vast amount of paper money circulating through the country. This was 
called the Continental currency, and, as it proved to be worthless—” and so 
forth, and so forth. Really, I hope my friends will not misapprehend me when 
1 say that it is generally safe to assume that the court knows a little law. I had 
heard, before the coming of this year of grace 1869, that, after the Revolution, 
there was a vast amount of paper money circulating through the country; that 
this was called Continental currency ; that it proved worthless—and so forth, and 
so forth. Yet I do not incline to the opinion that hence comes our continental 
damn. The phrase seems to me a counterpart, if not a mere modification of 
others of the same sort—a tinker’s damn, a trooper’s damn; and as the 
troops of the Colonies were ca!led Continentallers or Continentals during the 
war, and for many years afterward, it seems to me much more probable that the 
phrase in question was, at first, a Continental’s damn, from which the sign of 
the possessive was gradually dropped, than that an adjective was taken from 
money and used to qualify a curse; and still more probable that the epithet was 
added in that mere disposition toward the use of vague, big, senseless phrases 
that moulds the speech of such as use this one. 

Among the propositions and requests that have been elicited by these articles, 
is one which comes to me from many quarters and from some that I hold in high 
consideration, and which one correspondent puts in the following attractive form 
to the editors of THE GALAxy: “Could not he [2.¢., the present writer] be in- 
duced to prepare a book for schools which would embody his ideas and all that 
it would be necessary for scholars to learn in regard to the use and construction 
of language, and so save many cries and tears that go out over the present unin- 
telligible books that pass for grammars? I am sure that a future generation, if 
not the present, would rise up and bless his name.” This request is made by a 
teacher, as it has been by others of the same honorable profession. I answer 
that I would gladly act on this suggestion if it were probable that any respon- 
sible and competent publisher would make it prudent for me to doso. It would 
be delightful to believe that the next generation would rise up and call me 
blessed ; but I am of necessity much more interested in the question whether 
the present generation would rise up and put its hand in its pocket to pay me for 
my labor. Any one who is acquainted with the manner in which school-books 
are “introduced” in this country knows that the opinions of competent persons 
upon the merits of a book have the least possible influence upon its coming suffi- 
ciently into vogue to make its publication profitable ; and publishers, like other 
men of business, work for money. One of the trade made, I know—although 
not to me—an answer like this to a proposition to publish a short series of 
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school-books: “I believe your books are excellent; but supposing that they 
are all that you believe them to be, after stereotyping them I should be 
obliged to spend one hundred thousand dollars and more in introducing 
them. I am not prepared to do this, and, therefore, 1 must say No, at once. 
The merit of a school-book has nothing to do with its value in trade.” 
And the speaker was a man of experience. Provoked by the ineptness of a 
school-book which fell into my hands, I went once. to an intelligent and able 
teacher, in whose school I knew it was used, and calling his attention to the 
radical faults in the book—faults of design which I knew there was no need that 
I should point out to him in detail—I asked him why he used for elementary 
instruction a book so fitted to mislead his scholars. His answer was: “ Al! that 
you say is true. I know that the book is a very poor one; but we are ordered 
to use it. What can Ido?” Now, one of the body that gave this order was, 
at that time, a neighbor of mine—a coarse, low-minded, entirely uneducated 
man, who was growing rapidly rich. He was about as fit to pronounce upon the 
merits of a school-book as Caligula’s horse was for the consulship. The publica- 
tion of elementary school. books and dictionaries is one of the most profitable 
branches of the trade, if books can be “introduced” into general use ; but oth- 
erwise it is not so; and publishers manage this part of their business just as 
railway companies and other corporations do, with a single eye to profit. A 
railway company, composed of highly respectable men, finds itself threatened 
with a law restraining its privileges, or desires the passage of a law increasing 
them. Its agents make a calculation somewhat in this form: To submit to the 
threatened law, or to do without the one that is desired, will involve the loss of 
so much money ; to defeat the law in one case, or to obtain it in the other, will 
cost so much less. The latter alternative is adopted, as a matter of course. 
With them it is a mere matter of business; the morals of the question are the 
concern of the other parties to the arrangement. 

Now were such a grammar and such a dictionary published as some readers 
of these articles wouid like to have, and should they be received with favor, they 
would at once provoke the hostility—cool, vigilant, business-like—of men who 
have many hundreds of thousands of dollars invested in books—in whole sys- 
tems of books—planned upon radically different principles. It is, and always 
will be, necessary to fight these men with their own weapons until some man on 
horseback comes and purges the commonweal. And even then there is the 
fight in newspapers, by articles, advertisements, and opinions from eminent gen- 
tlemen. I have been behind the scenes enough to know thoroughly hoy all 
this business is managed. Why, even already the priests of the present idols 
have begun to denounce a certain pestilent fellow, and their craftsmen to cry 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! 

To publish, with any chance of success, a book intended for use in public 
schools has become a great commercial and political undertaking; and if 
nothing more is expected for it than its introduction into private schools, even 
then it should be in the hands of a firm sufficiently wealthy and adroit to make 
it to the interests of teachers to adopt the book in their schools. For if it were 
left to go upon its mere merits, it would, if good, meet with a certain sale, of 
course, among intelligent and honorable teachers ; but this would be too small 
to cause it to be regarded by any enterprising publisher as a good investment 
of money and labor. For these reasons I fear that I must be content with drop- 
ping what I have written as seed into the ground, hoping that it may have life 
enough to.grow and bring forth fruit, although in that case others will reap the 
harvest. Sic vos, non vobis. RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
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T was the room of the Signor Cementi—the famous mender of crockery, 

glass-ware, furniture, and household utensils. One might have imagined he 
was the celebrated breaker of all these things from the collection of broken 
dishes, bijouterie, vases, and statuary that loaded his apartment, along with dislo- 
cated furniture of every kind. There was not a thing in the room that had not 
been pieced. The tables and chairs that held the litter of things, each showed 
the traces of having been mended; the books of chemistry, that taught the 
occult sciences of plaster and cement, had covers pasted over their broken 
backs, and the cups and mugs that held rare glue stood without handles, or had 
each a chip on its edge. 

And the master himself looked like a cracked specimen of his own work. 
There was a fissure across his forehead that seemed to have been but lately 
closed by an application of “ Spalding,” or its like. The dressing-gown that 
he constantly wore was patched in many colors, and the sparse hairs upon his 
head -were some brown, some grey, some white. 

Over all these there had settled one harmonizing tint of dust. It lay heavy 
on books, furniture, china, and glass; nay, it seemed to hang as heavily on the 
head and garments of the Signor Cementi himself as on all the utensils around 
him. His movements were so slow, while they were always sure, that the spider 
could quietly spin his web, from grey hair to elbow, a little astonished when 
some motion did at last break his airy castle, and send him to another part of 
his loved domain, 

Not but that there were frequent visitors in Signor Cementi’s abode. Ladies 
came with valuable treasures that had been broken; housekeepers with china; 
careless housemaids with the bits of some precious vase ; fathers of families 
with pieces of a favorite toy; dealers in furniture for the recipe of that invalu- 
able glue. But these seldom ventured to take a seat if it were proffered. Dusty 
volumes filled the large arm-chair that stood on three claws ; suspicious bottles 
crowded the corners of a decrepit sofa; and one or two slight wicker chairs, with 
maimed legs, looked scarcely firm enough to invite repose. 

Signor Cementi labored ina healing art, and he pursued it with the enthusiasm 
with which art inspires her votaries. It was a low branch, indeed, upon which 
he worked. He did not heal nature; seldom meddled with works of a high art. 
But from being a mere mender, he came to aspire to be a restorer. He was not 
content with only bringing together the broken parts, but he wished to renew the 
influence of life that had originally held them. This was the object of his daily 
studies and his nightly dreams. For this, the patching of the most plebeian 
saucer, the mending the clumsiest chair, became a labor of interest. 

There were two works of art that held their place constantly in his work- 
shop. One was a vase of exquisite Chinese porcelain, made to appear as if it 
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had been broken into a thousand pieces, and as if it had been patched together 
again. This, in his hours of leisure, Cementi would take from its shelf, and 
wipe away reverently with a soft silk handkerchief the polluting dust. 

The other, standing upon a pedestal in the corner, was a large plaster cast of 
a torso—a mere stump, without head, without limbs ; covered with dust; cob- 
webs draping it tenderly ; but around it hung the most glowing dreams of Signor 
Cementi’s imagination. That he should ever invent for it a head, or stand it 
upon legs of his own casting, or grace it with arms of his own conceiving, of 
this he never dreamed. But he fancied that some day it might be his part to res 
store to the dismembered torso, limbs that had jain buried for ages, ora god- 
like head of marble that he himself might place upon the original. 

It was not often that Signor Cementi indulged in such dreams. He was.a prac- 
tical man, and just now had plenty to do in his vocation. His mending powers 
had just become famous, and his name was as well known as that of Spalding or 
Upton. We mean the name that he bore, which he had selected from among 
the names that offered, as being attractive for a sign, and suggesting his favorite 
calling. He was himself an Englishman, brought up in Scotland; he had trav- 
elled in Europe, and married his wife and settled in America. Not that he was 
an adventurer; he had nothing to conceal in his former life; but he picked up 
the name of Cementi, as he would select an instrument with which he worked, 
preferring it to that of Tibbs. 

It was into this dusty apartment, that, on the morning of which we are speak- 
ing, an inner door suddenly opened, and a young girl came forward, light and 
airy, with fresh face and sunny hair, her clean blue muslin dress closing with a 
narrow collar round her white throat : she formed a contrast to each single thing 
inthe room. The old man looked up with as much wonder as we should have 
shown, at this sudden apparition—with cup in one hand, handle in another, brush 
in his mouth—with a questioning surprise, although it was only the afternoon 
before, that he had brought his daughter home from boarding school. 

“Papa! it is breakfast time,” said the clear, fresh voice. “Are you not com- 
ing in to breakfast ?” 

A ray of memory dawned over his brain, and he laid down cup and brush, 
and followed his daughter into the next room. This was a back-room, with its 
only window, like that of many city houses, looking into a square well of brick 
walls, A dreary room it had been always, with its chairs and tables standing 
stiffly against the walls; but this morning it was all changed. The breakfast 
table had been drawn up toward the window, a ray of sunshine had been coaxed 
down, somehow, through a gap in the roofs, from the square bit of distant sky, 
and two chairs stood invitingly before an attractive looking meal. 

“You must admire my omelette, papa! I made it all myself, this morning. 
Martha brought me the fresh eggs,” the daughter exclaimed, as her father hastily 
and in silence began to eat his breakfast, while she went on chatting of her diffi- 
culties and successes in the kitchen. 

After he was fairly through, the old man pushed back his plate, and said: “It 
is all very well, Clara, this morning, and I dare say the omelette is very nice. 
But in future, you had better let Martha attend to the meals. She always has 
brought them from the restaurant, and she may as well go on so, It is not worth 
while for you to trouble yourself about it.” 


“Oh, trouble, papa,” exclaimed the daughter, “ but I like to do it. I always 
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thought when I ‘left school I should like to begin housekeeping, cooking, and 
making things. And I must do something, you know!” 

“ Do something, oh, that is it,’ echoed the father, dismayed. “Don’t you 
think you could have staid at school a year longer? Would not Miss Burnish 
take you back again ?” 

“Oh, papa, you forget I am eighteen years old,” exclaimed Clara, “and I 
have learned all the things; at least, Miss Burnish pretty much said so. There's 
my practising, she said 1 might go on with that. She says I have a talent for 
music, might take lessons, perhaps—” 

“ Lessons in music!” interrupted the old man, “ That will answer, if you 
want something to do. You shall have a piano and take lessons. For you see, 
Clara, it is all very well, your moving round the furniture in this room, and set- 
ting the sofa where it never was before, and rolling the table out from the middle, 
and making omelettes, and all that, but I suppose when you have turned the 
things about here, you will be for coming into my room, ‘dusting and setting to 
rights.’ Butthat can’t be. If you want to be dying something, it shall be taking 
music lessons. The piano shall come this morning, and meanwhile you can find 
a place for it. And as for a music-master, there is Antony, he lodges in the up- 
per story, and plays the piano over my head all day, he shall teach you, and that 
will keep him still for a time.” 

Clara was bewildered and silenced. She ate the rest of the omelette, and 
cleared a place for the piano, and when the ill-sounding name of Antony turned 
out to belong to a handsome young Italian, more romantically called Antonio, 
she had a pleasant smile and a bashful greeting ready, and he was installed as 
her music-master. 

A handsome young music-teacher, and a lovely young scholar! But Signor 
Cementi was so relieved at getting rid of the responsibility of his daughter Clara’s 
time, that he was blind to the dangerous proximity. And he was a chemist too, 
and knew the danger of bringing together two explosive ingredients! But he 
had an important affair upon his mind. 

He had discovered an admirable glue that held together china, glass—one 
could hardly say what materials it could not affect—but he had the very last 
night thought of a new influence that he might introduce into it, that should 
awaken the vitality of the substance on which it was placed. He was in the act 
of trying it upon a cup when Clara had that morning interrupted him. He was 
about to find out whether in the innermost kernel of that baked clay, there was 
not some of its original life left, which could be made to assimilate itself with the 
kindred life from which it was broken, in the handle of the cup. Clara’s en- 
trance had interrupted him at the critical moment. He had allowed himself to 
be led away from the maze of thought into which he had fallen. He was in a 
hurry to get back to the work. He had to brush away hurriedly all this interrup- 
tion of omelette, and breakfast, and daughter, and what the daughter should do. 
No wonder that he put it all through with the same eagerness as had hurried 
through his meals every day for many years, to get back to his work. He did go 
back to it, but not to complete it that morning. Of course, during this delay, the 
materials had hardened, the substance had been too long exposed to light ; but 
“the principle remained the same,” and he went on day after day. His day’s 
vocation only helped him in this work, and did not interrupt it, for he constant y 
tried his new theory upon the different articles of different materials brought to 
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him to mend. And the things did stick together! But was it the clinging 
together of foreign substances, or the cohesion of integral particles ? 

Meanwhile, those two inflammable substances, music-master and daughter, 
were acting powerfully upon each other. Antonio was, happily, a noble, kindly 
fellow. He not only introduced his pupil to the world of music, but to his own 
little circle of friends. Two pretty girls, his scholars, who lived next door—the 
Thorntons—welcomed Clara cordially, and the heart of their mother warmed 
tenderly to the motherless girl. So that Clara found with her a genial home to 
supply the wants of her own. She lived in a different world from that of Signor 
Cementi—a gay, happy, young world, with tea-parties, and concerts, and after- 
noon walks to enliven it; and practising, books, serious talks with the kind 
mother, grand plans and discussions with the young girls to fill up the more 
sober hours. And all round the whole there hung the halo of a young love, 
entrancing, delightful—a delicious romance fed with music. 

She believed that music was full of life, and that life was all music. Antonio 
had shown her this life: she reverenced him as her leader and defender. 

Her father came out from his dusty room, for meals, sometimes recognizing 
his daughter, asking what she had been doing, where she was going next; but 
more often mechanically eating what was set before him, his thoughts, nay, even 
all his senses, left behind in his workshop. 

But the quiet of these two lives—the sunny life and the dusty one—was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a new character. 

This was a new occupant of the lower story, one Wrysley. When Antonio 
first saw him, coming from her father’s room, he told Clara he thought the man 
must have been ill put together, and that he had come to the Signor to be 
re-mended. There was not a single feature in his face that suited another. 
The nose was too heavy, each eye had a separate cast, the mouth would 
have been better if the operation for strabismus could have been performed 
upon it, the large ears projected, the head was set upon the frame without the 
intervention of a neck, the long arms reached down over short legs. These defects 
of nature might have excited pity, but there was nothing in the expression of 
the face to redeem them, On the contrary, it seemed as if the evil expression 
had created the ill features. The eyes always gave a lie to the mouth. If the 
words spoke condescension, the nose always snubbed it. And the voice, soft, 
low, and insinuating, contradicted the brutal force expressed in the form of the 
large head and the impish look of the eyes. 

It seemed as if the very repulsiveness of his appearance had attracted the 
Signor Cementi to the new comer. His taste had, perhaps, grown distorted by 
dealing only with broken things. Or, perhaps, Antonio was right, and there 
awoke within him a desire to repair the ill-set being. But, besides this, Wrys- 
ley was a dealer in chemicals, and wise in the innate substances of things. For the 
first time, Cementi was won to speak of his own theories, to discuss them. Wrys- 
ley was not satisfied with carrying on these discussions in the dusty workshop. 
His love of comfort first led him to suggest the more luxurious chairs in Clara’s 
pretty parlor. And, after he was once introduced there, there was nothing 
pleasanter for him than to drop in just as tea was over, entice Cementi to stay 
from his workshop, giving him some fresh lesson in chemistry, or listening to the 
old man’s enthusiastic talk, while he himself watched Clara, as she bent over her 
work under the lamp. 


Clara, even, did not object to these conversations at first. They weaned her 
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father from his workshop. He seemed more human. They roused him out of 
his dreams, and it was pleasant, more respectable to have her father sitting in 
the evening with her in the parlor. 

She seldom listened to these conversations. They were very dull and incom- 
prehensible to her. She was not interested in chlorine and hydrogen, sul- 
phurous acid, nitrous oxide, and the like. 

But one night, she was aroused from her own dreams over her work by some 
words of her father’s. 

“Yes, things do have life; an occult, lower life, perhaps, but nevertheless, it 
is life.” 

“What do you mean, papa,” broke in Clara. “What things? Chairs and 
tables, my needle, scissors ?” 

“Yes, exactly those,” her father went on. 

“ You see, Miss Clara, it accounts for the table tippings,” said Wrysley. 

“] know sometimes,” said Clara, “that my things disappear perversely, as if 
they knew that I wanted them; but, papa, you don’t think they can move of 
themselves?” 

“ Well, for motion,” answered her father, slowly, “it must be of a restricted 
sort. But flowers, you know, do not move, except under a wind—and you'll 
allow they have life.” 

“ But, papa, they grow. Now, ‘things’ do not grow,” said Clara. 

“ Because their form, my child, is restricted by man, who made them with 
restricted means. But their substances are natural. How can you say that the 
wood of this table, growing once, has not a little of its former life in its fibres ; 
not enough to renew growth, but consciousness perhaps, memory perhaps, of 
the bark that shielded it, the sap that fed it.” 

Clara looked at her father musingly. 

“You go a little too far,” put in their guest. “Why not, rather, believe that 
they are possessed by a lower kind of spirits, too unformed to animate nature, 
but which cleave to ‘things,’ and give them occasional animation.” 

Clara looked from one to another, in a disturbed manner. 

Wrysley stooped to pick up her scissors that fell from her work. 

“T dare say,” he continued, “ you often think these scissors of yours fall more 
than is necessary.” 

“It is their natural love for gravitation,” said the Signor. “*‘ Things’ love 
the force that lies nearest them. It is not necessarily an evil spirit that impels 
the scissors to fall, but the love of gravitation that conquers their inertia with, 
perhaps, a desire to imitate the motion of the higher beings around them. If we 
could only understand how forcible is this particle of life within them, if we could 
only find sympathy with it, rather than oppose it, who knows but we might then 
find the origin of all force.” 

As Cementi went on, Clara again looked anxiously at her father, then at 
Wrysley. 

He pointed his finger to his forehead, nodding toward her father, attempting 
to wink at once with both his eyes. His expression was so hateful, his effort to 
make signs to her unobserved by her father was so odious to her, and the sug- 
gestion that they conveyed of her father’s probable insanity was so horrible, that 
she dropped her work and hurried from the room in the midst of her father’s 
sentence. Not long after, she heard Wrysley depart, and her father go back to 
his study. She returned, armed with Martha’s kitchen tongs, picked up with 
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them the scissors that had again fallen, and flung them through the open win- 
dow. By the light of a neighboring gas lamp, she was pleased to see that they 
fell into the next yard. 

“] shall never have to touch them again,” she exclaimed. 

She went in to bid her father good night. He had just lighted the lamp under 
his crucible, but gave her such kindly words that she went to bed less disturbed 
about him. 

But her repugnance to her father’s new friend grew more and more intense, 
and his manners more and more disagreeable. Whenever she knew that he 
would come, she went away, or invited some of her young friends, so that she 
could be occupied with them, with the piano in one corner of the room, while 
her father talked with his guest in another. Still, she observed that Wrysley 
persevered in trying to come near her, while her father evidently grew more 
involved by him the more he disgusted her. 

Again, another evening, he surprised her sitting alone with her father. 
Wrysley sat down by his side to talk with him. Clara, annoyed, took up a book, 
and turned away from their conversation, but was roused from it by some words 
of Wrysley’s. 

“] wish you would pay more attention to ‘opposites.’ This theory of yours 
of seeking for and cherishing the life hidden in each several thing is interesting, 
and as soon as you can hit upon the assistance of the lower beirgs that animate 
‘things,’ you may be successful. But remember, true affinities are found in op- 
posites. Find the integral opposite of a substance, and you will find what will 
hold it most strongly. What are the marriages that hold? It is those of the light 
complexions with the dark, of the sanguine with the cold, of the spendihrift 
with the miser—” : 

It was here that Clara pricked up her ears. The last words were sfrangely 
like some of Antonio’s talk. He had babbled somewhat of “ counterparts,” the 
evening before, at a little dance at Mrs. Thornton’s. She had been pausing a 
a moment before a long mirror, leaning on Antonio’s arm; she had overheard a 
whisper that had led her to look into the glass. There, blushing, she had seen 
the reflection of herself and Antonio; she with golden hair, blue eyes, cheeks 
of roses—he with his brown complexion, jet-black hair, and dark eyes looking 
questioning down to hers. 

“ The light complexions with the dark.” The words thrilled within her, and 
she looked up suddenly. 

Alas, why had she looked up? A hateful gaze was fixed upon her, with an 
expression that seemed to hold her. Wrysley lingered over his words, then fin- 
ished, by saying—“ and the lovely with the hideous, the beauty and the beast.” 

A paralyzing terror chilled Clara to the heart. She left her seat to hurry to 
the door. Wrysley rose to follow her. She feared he would reach her. She 
seemed as if in a terrible nightmare, where she could neither move nor speak. 
Yet she got to the door, and flung herself into her room, falling on the floor, 
fainting, as she reached it. 

Cementi had paid no attention to his daughter’s departure, but at the move- 
ment he rose and led the way into his work-room. 

The light from a low lamp flickered, and only served to show the dark cor- 
ners and duskiness of the room. 

Cementi seized Wrysley’s arm, and whispered— 
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“ There is one substance that eludes me. Could these spirits you speak of 
tell me the secrets of sulphur?” 

Wrysley laughed discordantly. “They will bring it to you, at your will— 
brimstone of the hottest!” 

Cementi shrunk from him a little. 

“Spirits!” said Wrysley, still in a whisper. “Yes, I can show you those 
that were present when the crystals of marble clung together for your torso. I 
know them that inflame the rubies, and light emeralds, and fire up diamonds. 
At your service! Quite at your service. Ah, Prospero, look upon your Cali- 
ban!” 

Cementi started again. It was the voice of Wrysley, rather than his words, 
that touched him. He looked round the room anxiously, a gleam of light fell on 
the old torso. ‘ You could take me into the centre of things,” he said, hesita- 
tingly. 

“ On conditions, with a compact,” answered Wrysley. “I can take you down, 
down, but you must hold me up. You need the help of inferior beings, I, of 
superior. I give you these, and you give me—Clara!” 

“ Clara—Clara,” murmured the old man—then went on testily—“ the woman 
is inferior to the man ; why do you speak of her as higher than you?) What do 
you want of Clara?” 

Wrysley answered, with one of his hateful grins, “I must have a human 
hand to hold me in my place. Call it higher or lower as you will. Oxygen flies 
to potassium more eagerly than to iron, or to silver even. The higher sub- 
stance seeks after the lower. Bodies combine more eagerly the more dissimilar 
they are. 

Cementi listened to the chemical axiom, and it brought him back into his 
wn domain. 

He looked at Wrysley silently, a few moments. “You are a man,” he said, 
at length. “I thought you were awise man. I cannot see why you would cum- 
ber yourself with a woman.” 

Wrysley laughed again. He was in a happy mood. “A man!” he ex- 
claimed. “As a man, I want the money you will give the husband of your 
daughter. Then, I like her face, and_I want Clara!” 

Cementi shook his head. One word only remained in his mind. “ My money, 
yes, my money. Everybody thinks I have it, because I do not spend it. Yet, 
you are a wise man. One may sell a secret for money. But why do you not 
apply, yourself, the secrets that you have,” he asked, suspiciously. 

“ Am I a creator, a maker of things,” asked Wrysley, derisively. “Have I 
ever done more than to destroy? A noble art, as high as yours, I assure you. 
That boy, Antonio, could see this, when he said I had come to you to be mended 
and patched together! Insolent, I overheard him! He shall suffer for it. Just 
now you spoke to me as a man, but are you not now appealing to me as of the 
kingdom of some lower spirits, of gnomes. Let me whisper to you that I need a 
warm human hand to hold me in my place. Hark! shall I tell you a history of 
where I found the various human parts that give me the tongue with which I speak 
—the hands I use! No, that is my secret. But you ought to know that our race 
is of those who destroy. Your cabinet, here—” Wrysley laughed, as he looked 
round—“ might have been one of their Sadéats. They would scarcely care to 
enter it, to heal, to repair. Reparative harmonizing is not in their line. We 
are ‘not generators, but degenerators.’ Enough, treat with me as you choose. 
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As man, give me your daughter and her dowry. As your familiar give me the 
human link that will bind me finally to humanity.” 

Cementi stood, irresolute, looking by the dim light into Wrysley’s face, as if 
he would decipher its meaning. 

That face was an enigma, indeed. Brute force in the jaw, impish cunning in 
the eye, firm will in the expansion of the nostril, yet a certain weakness in the 
want of harmony in the whole. 

“In return,” said Wrysley, “I give you the secrets of natural things. What 
is this substance baking in your crucible above this flickering flame ?” 

Cementi sighed and shook his head. “It was but a simple cement,” he said, 
“T left it this evening to try the effect of a slow heat upon the ingredients. But 
a few hours ago I fancied ! had reached in it the climax of my researches ; when 
a sudden start or shake of the hand lost me the fruit of all my labors. It was a 
mere paste upon which I was experimenting. I believed I had found the exact 
proportion of salt and water to bind it together, so little salt, with proportions so 
minute, hopeless to render again, when Clara’s voice startled me!” 

“Ha!” cried Wrysley, “you never thought to summon her at the interrup- 
tion to give you—what you needed—one of her tears! Her tears! Have you 
never thought of the delicate combinations of salt and water in a human tear?” 

Cementi started. 

Wrysley went on. “ That is the way with you chemists. Eager as you are 
to go behind nature, you are not willing to accept her simple suggestions. You 
forget the ‘limpid, colorless, slightly saline secretion’ of the tear! You see, I 
know the chemist’s phrases, but I work behind chemistry, and, for a price, I will 
take you into my workshop. 

Long through the night Wrysley and Cementi held counsel together. , 

Clara, meanwhile, in her room, woke up to the darkness, and, as well as she 
could, had tottered to her bed, and passed a sleepless night. The next morning 
she went in to breakfast, weak and faint, yet resolute to beg her father to break 
with Wrysley. , 

The meal was asilent one. When it was over, Cementi turned to Clara and 
said, “I want you to see Mrs. Thornton directly. Let her get ready your wed- 
ding things. You are to marry Wrysley a week from Thursday. Here is 
money !” 

Clara, for a moment, was struck dumb, but as her father went to leave the 
room she clung to him, beseeching him to have nothing to do with Wrysley. 
Cementi flung her away, but Clara still besought him to have pity upon her. He 
could not mean what he said. He could not bind her to that worse than wretch— 
that fiend ! 

The old man was unmoved. He did not seem to hear her words. Then her 
tears flowed. He suddenly broke from her and hurried to his workshop. Ina 
moment he was back again, and, as Clara turned her face toward him, he caught, 
in a phial he held in his hand, the tears that tumbled fast from her eyes ; then 
he turned away and hastened back to his room, closing the door, and locking it 
behind him. 

Clara followed wonderingly, but could not make him admit her. “He must 
be mad, he must be mad indeed!” she cried, and wrung her hands. 

At this moment Antonio was ushered in. As soon as he saw Clarain trouble 
he went toward her. 

“What is it? What is the matter?” he cried. 
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“It is terrible,” she said; “my father! How can I do his will! Surely he 
cannot force me! But lately he is so strange, 1 fear he has gone mad! And it 
is all his work, this Mr. Wrysley !” 

“ But what is it? Let me know. I will help you. Only tell me,” said An- 
tonio. 

“It seems so impossible,” and Clara almost laughed in her tears. “He 
says I must marry Aim.” 

“Who says what?” thundered Antonio. 

“It is Mr. Wrysley that I must marry. My father says he has promised it. 
Such words as he has used to me—words he never knew of before! Mr. Wrys- 
ley has taught him all; he has poisoned him!” 

“ But, impossible,” interrupted Antonio. “Clara, next week, you know, I am 
to be offered the place in the orchestra. I have fifteen pupils. That has nothing 
to do with it. But, Clara, oh, Ciara, I was waiting to speak to you. Is it your 
marriage your father wants—and could you love me—you know how I have 
loved you—” © 

Antonio began fluently, but his words failed him. He stammered, he did not 
know what he was saying ; neither did Clara, yet she understood him as he went 
on, from words to words. 

The window was open. A vine had made its way up and was looking in. It 
was only a scarlet-bean. Somehow its germ had contrived to find soil enough 
between the bricks, and perhaps Clara’s frequent presence at the window had 
given leaves and stalk an idea of sunshine, toward which they had clambered. 
Now its scarlet blossoms fluttered across the window. A humming-bird, tempted 
by the red glow, plunged his head into the flower, quivering, while Antonio was 
speaking. 

I do not know if Clara’s eyes, looking out into a dream, as they seemed to do, 
saw either leaves or flowers or shining bird, but if she had been asked after- 
ward in what scene she was, while Antonio was speaking, I think she would 
have believed they were both in a garden arbor, in the summer-time, away from 
all city walls, shut in among green leaves and sprays of flowery vines, where this 
very bird came to feed upon the blossoms. Whatever ray of outward beauty 
they could see was woven, unconsciously, into this dream of inner happiness 
unfolding before them. 

A dream of happiness for a few moments—there was a world of reality to 
which they must come back. 

“ My father, my father?” asked Clara. 

“] will go to him,” said Antonio, courageously. “If it is your-marriage only, 
Clara, that he wishes, and soon, we will please him, will we not? You shall go 
now to Mrs Thornton, and tell her all. She is kind, and will help you. And I 
will persuade your father.” 

Clara was very certain of Antonio’s persuasive powers. She went to find 
Mrs. Thornton, full of hope and faith. Antonio, meanwhile, knocked at the door 
of the workshop. 

It was a long time before he was admitted, and, after opening the door, 
Cementi returned directly to the paste that he was mixing. 

Antonio plunged directly into his subject, and at last succeeded in attracting 
Cementi’s attention. The old man wiped a pallet knife he held in his hand, and 
said; 
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“But my daughter Clara is to be married a week from Thursday to another 
man. I have promised her, and she cannot marry but one man at once.” 

“ And that man she has already chosen. She is of age,” said Antonio, 
stoutly. “She will marry me a week from Wednesday.” 

Cementi stared a little irresolutely. He had been somewhat moved, in spite 
of himself, by Clara’s entreaties. It was not, after all, going to be so easy to 
perform this compact formed so readily last night. If Antonio would take his 
daughter, he might be well rid of her. Meanwhlle Wrysley could be made to be 
satisfied with his precious money. 

But at this moment Wrysley came in. He had heard Antonio’s last words. 
“Excuse me,” he said, “but Miss Clara is promised to me.” 

“Very well, very well,” whispered Cementi to him, “but if you take the 
money, why not let him take Clara—” 

Antonio did not wait for Cementi to finish his words with Wrysley, but broke 
in with an appeal-to the old man, disdaining to notice the interruption. ' 

“Signor Cementi, you cannot dispose of your daughter as easily as you 
would a bit of furniture, a mere thing—” 

“Not so fast, Mr. Antonio,” interrupted Cementi, roused. “I assure you, it 
is just what I can and will do. The woman is lower than the man. Clara is 
subject to me. She shall marry Mr. Wrysley. What is more, she shall marry 
him the very day you have fixed for your own wedding. I will do what I will 
with my own.” 

And the old man returned to his paste, as though the affair required no more 
words. 

Antonio tried a few more appeals. But Wrysley threw ridicule upon every 
expression of feeling that he uttered, and answered him with sucl bitter sar- 
casms that he couid no longer restrain himself. After making one final effort to 
waken Cementi from his occupation, at a last retort from Wrysley, he flung him- 
self from the room, banging the door behind him. 

Cementi was startled from his work, for the shock had duown from a shelf 
the porcelain jar that he had busied himself with mending, on parting with Clara. 
It was broken into countless pieces. 

“A pretty business,” said Wrysley. But Cementi picked up the bits with a 
shout of exultation. 

“Eureka! I have found it. The rim holds stronger than ever—the porcelain 
has broken everywhere else, but my cement holds firm!” He carried it to show 
to Wrysley. 

“Look,” ht said. “It is an infinitesimal drop of one of Clara’s tears that 
holds this cement.” 

Wrysley started. His face worked itself into an expression of hideous glee. 
“ Ah, our compact is cemented, too!” he exclaimed. “And I promise you to 
seal it with a plenty of Mrs. Wrysley’s tears !” 

Cementi shrunk back, from the glance as well as the words of his companion. 
But Wrysley recovered himself, and returned to his old arguments. 

“ As for tears,” he said, “we shall be at no loss to find them, without forcing 
them from the beautiful Clara, But the experiment shows you that I have not 
been false in my promises, and that I can lead you further yet. I may have to 
show you that the tears of one human being differ from those of another, and 
that we are fortunate in finding that those of your daughter hold the magic pro- 
portions we need, It is enough; we will be grateful that we have sufficient of 
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the inestimable liquid for our present experiments, and to help us to state the 
other proportions necessary.” 

Wrysley remained master of the field. Both Mr. and Mrs. Thornton after- 
ward tried to move Cementi. He held as firm as his own glue. Sometimes he 
did not listen to them at all. Sometimes he answered them as he had done 
Antonio. In vain they tried to convince him that his daughter’s marriage with 
Antonio would be far more respectable than that with Wrysley. Antonio was 
well known ; he had supported kindly and tenderly his invalid mother, as long as 
she lived ; he had made himself independent by his success in teaching. 

He was, indeed, a musical genius. And he had gained the reward that musi- 
cal genius receives in our cities in the number and the caste of the scholars he 
was permitted to teach. The test of the success of the artist is the list of fash- 
ionable patrons who allow him to beat music into the heads of their children, 
willing or unwilling. Antonio, in the beginning of his career, had cherished his 
grand ideas about music as an art; he had nourished his dreams and fancies. 
When he found himself famous, because he could ask any price for the lessons 
he gave in music, he sighed to think that this was all. He was almost ashamed 
that he had reached no farther; but he was very modest as to his own powers, 
and the remembrance that Beethoven had been forced to give lessons in music 
for a living, consoled him at times, and hardened him to the drudgery. 

But if Antonio had been Beethoven himself, it would not have moved Signor 
Cementi. He was obstinate, and liked to conquer difficulties. When a patron 
brought him a statuette that anybody else would have refused to mend, his spirit 
rose always with the emergency. He could conquer matter, and with him spirit 
was but an etherized matter: he would conquer that, too. 

He was told also that Wrysley was a suspicious character. Nobody knew 
his antecedents. All the merchants were shy of trading with him. Nobody 
trusted him; he avoided all inquiries. It was impossible to find from what 
country he came; what were his sources of income. His manners, his impish 
expression, were repulsive to everybody. He madea great show, but nobody 
could tell what his resources were. It was madness for any father to entrust a 
daughter to such a man, who sought her only for the money he supposed she 
would bring him. 

But this representation did not affect Cementi. On the contrary, he acknowl- 
edged that it lowered his opinion of Antonio that he had proposed to marry 
Clara without money. 

“For what, indeed, would a man marry a woman, except for the money or 
the position she will bring him,” he exclaimed; “would I have ever married 
Clara’s mother, if her fortune had not saved me from beggary! I should think 
Wrysley a fool, if he had been merely taken by the girl, without any idea of 
solid advancement. His wish to marry her for her money gives me a respect for 
him. And Antony is a mere idiot to be willing to refuse her portion.” 

And Cementi uttered these words as if he were expressing a lofty sentiment, 
and turned back to his crucibles. 

An appeal was made to Wrysley himself. What could he gain by marrying 
a girl who could never love him? There was no dependence to be placed upon 
the fortune of a man like Cementi, who did not know the value ot money, and 
if he could make it, could with difficulty keep it. 

“If it were so,” Wrysley replied, with a tone of sarcasm, “and if there were 
no money to be gained by the marriage, why not allow him to be magnanimous 
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for once, and let him marry his wife for love? Miss Clara pleased him. She 
was prettier than most girls. He liked the way she dressed herself. More than 
all, she had never consented to look at him but once, and then he swore a terri- 
ble oath, saying he would make her look at him, whatever they said.” 

Poor Clara! She wept with terror and horror. When she was with Anto- 
nio she no longer had any fear. His presence was enough to inspire courage. 
But away from him, the courage all oozed away. She felt sad pangs of con- 
science at any talk of leaving her father. He seemed so alone in the world. 
The only human feeling he had ever shown was toward her. How could she 
forsake him ; how could she leave him in the hands of this terrible man. For 
her father insisted upon bringing Wrysley every evening into the parlor, and 
every time she saw him he was more odious to her; and every time she felt 
more dread of his influence over her father. 

She said to Mrs. Thornton: “I do believe he is one of those evil spirits of 
whom he speaks. It is like the old stories—my father sells not his own soul, 
but his daughter to the devil! If you could see the way he looks at me—this 
horrible man—and at my father, you would believe it. God could never have 
made such a terrible creature. I think he comes from some lower world.” 

Cementi even asked Mrs. Thornton to get ready Clara’s wedding dresses. 

“You women like to attend to such things. Here is plenty of money. Let 
her have everything that is proper—the white dresses, and veil, and all. Women 
like dress. Whether she marries one or another, it can make but little differ- 
ence, and let Mr. Antony go and play his pianos.” 

Mrs. Thornton said she would gladly prepare Clara for her wedding, but she 
would see her marry no one but Antonio. 

“Very well,” said Cementi, smiling, “make your preparations. On Wednes- 
day morning Clara shall marry Wrysley ; the business affairs shall be all at- 
tended to.” 


It was Tuesday night, the night before the appointed wedding. Clara went 
in to her father to make a last appeal. He was more than ever occupied with 
his experiments. It was as much as she could do to make him attend to her at 
all. At last he put out his spirit lamp and turned round to her, as she poured 
out all her eloquence, al] her heart, before him. She knelt to him even. As if 
she had been a heroine in an opera, she knelt dawn before him, all in the dusty 
room, in her white delicate dress. She wrung her fair hands; the tears inter- 
rupted her words ; but she did succeed in speaking—words that might have 
moved, it would seem, the stoniest heart. 

“Don’t let me think you would wish me to marry that terrible man,” she 
cried, “don’t let me think so ill of you. I would like to think of you as my 
father, and you could not do your daughter such a harm. I think he is the evil 
one himself. Only say that I shall not marry him, and I will promise to stay by 
you always. If you say so, I will promise not to marry Antonio, though it would 
break his heart. But if I go from you, it will break my heart, and you force me 
to go away from you, by this terrible will of yours.” 

“ Nonsense, Clara,” said the old man, amazed at a scene, never having been 
at the theatre. Broken hearts! What are they? I never had a broken heart 
brought me to mend!” 

“ But I will bring you one,” said Clara, hastening to his side, trying to laugh, 
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“T will bring you mine, mine and Antonio’s, you can mend them, dear old papa, 
mend and make them all new,” and she tried to caress him. 

“ Clay hearts!” her father exclaimed, “it is very well for women to have such 
ware, but what business has a man, your Antonio, with a broken heart! Be a 
sensible woman, if there is such a thing, Clara. Let your Antonio go and break 
his heart to pieces. Don’t you try to mend it. Let me do all the mending, that 
is my trade. You are a woman, and your trade is to do as you are told.” 

Clara drew herself away from him. 

“Father, you are cruel,” she said, “ you force me to do what will make you 
miserable, and for which I shall always be sorry. I shall have to go away from 
you.” 

“Go now,” said her father, in a wearied voice. “Why will you always come 
between me and my dreams? There is but one person who understands me, and 
that is Wrysley. I have said, too, you shall marry him, and I will accomplish what 
I say. I have given him to-day the work of my life, to give my daughter is little 
more. You need stand there no longer, looking pale.” 

One more appeal Clara made, another cry for help. 

“Do not forsake me, father,” she cried. i 

But her father came toward her, and pushed her to the door. He opened it, 
and almost flung her into the other room. 

“Go,” he said, “do not let me see you till to-morrow morning, in your wed- 
ding dress. It is not worth while to make your eyes red, they will not suit the 
marriage veil. We need no more tears just now.” And he laughed as he closed 
the door. 

He went back to his seat. The twilight was passing away, the shadows were 
deepening in the dusky room. There was a lingering glimmer of light through 
the windows—then it passed away, leaving a black darkness, heavier still, in the 
dusty corners. The old man sat with his hands folded, and his eyes cast down, 
there was a dull sadness creeping over him with the coming of the night. It 
was not the effect of the unwonted scene he had just been through, though that, 
indeed, had shaken him ; but he was heavy with an interview he had held with 
Wrysley just before. 

As he told his daughter, he had just given Wrysley the secret of the recipe, 
he had completed only that day. He had imparted it to him without misgiving, 
for Wrysley had himself promised a fair return. 

When Wrysley left, he had gaily gone to some of his daily work, as though 
nothing had happened. But the excitement of the scene he had been through, 
with the contrast of the quiet darkness shutting in around him, moved him 
deeply. He was indignant with his daughter. What sacrifice was she going to 
make ? what gift could she part with equal to that which he had promised Wrys- 
ley—the secret of his life? His daughter, indeed! What was she? 

The object of Cementi’s life had, indeed, been attained! Thanks to Wrys- 
ley’s suggestions, he had been able to embody a receipt whose ingredients were 
to change their proportions and character to suit the different substances they 
were to affect. He had that day imparted to Wrysley the secret numbers that 
gave them their value. The actual receipe itself, written on parchment in letters 
of red, he had intrusted to Wrysley, that day. He had taken it from the drawer 
of a hidden cabinet, and Cementi had even also confided to Wrysley the hiding 
place of his hoarded treasures, he had betrayed to him the secret ancient cup- 
board that held his bags of gold ! 

44 
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Nor was this all. Besides this, he had promised to assist Wrysley at mid- 
night to carry away his daughter, that there might be no failure, nor counterplot 
—that Wrysley might be sure of his bride! 

And what was Wrysley to give in return? He had already given, as a pledge 
of his future powers, the secret knowledge of the proportions of certain natura 
things which had made the infallible cement possible for which Cementi had 
been seeking. That night he was to introduce him personally to the agents in 
their mysteries, to the very beings that animated this nature called inorganic. 
And Cementi was awaiting the hour. 

Cementi was persuaded that the success of his just-completed discovery, could 
only be carried out by Wrysley’s sud-natural assistance. They were to work 
together, and to realize untold wealth. 

His thoughts passed from his anger toward his daughter to the charms of his 
beloved compound. He lingered in thought over its different ingredients—over 
their occult power. The street grew more and more silent, the darkness in the 
room closer. The black spiders ventured out from their holes, and the mice for- 
sook their cracks. His head grew heavy with strange dreams and fancies of odd 
noises. He thought it must be sleep coming over him, and he dragged himself 
to his bed-chamber, opening from the room, and flung himself on the bed. 

Scruples, drachms, ounces—all the delicate and occult quantities that he had 
been trying to impress on his memory—chased through his brain in an instant. 
He tried to hold them, to clutch them. In vain. Sleep came on. 

Could he sleep with all this upon his mind, when the crowning moment of 
his life was reached? Could he sleep, when his own daughter, gentle, fair, lovely, 
was the next hour to be given over into the hands of a wretch, a being who 
acknowledged that he was in league with spirits, demons, fiends? Strange ! 
There was a cold shudder at his heart, an unusual dizziness in his brain, an 
access of repentance and remorse. At the same time, he felt stealing over him 
a singular listlessness, a strange odor oppressed him. His head dropped back 
upon the pillow. He tried to stir himself; he could not move. Was he really 
going to sleep ? 

He did sleep, but woke again, to hear the clock strike twelve. Suddenly, it 
came over him that there was not the usual silence of midnight. There seemed 
to be a strange music going on, an odd, suppressed whispering. It was all dark 
in his bedroom, but he could see a faint streak of light over the threshold of his 
door. He got up, half in terror; the light was from his workshop ; the strange 
whispering came from there. It was time to meet his appointment. He went 
toward the door. The music sounded from the parlor, from Clara’s piano. Who 
could be playing it? What fingers could run with such quickness over the 
keys? It was Paganini’s “ Witches’ Dance” that was played so fast, in time 
so quick, that it made his brain reel. Could mortai hands hurry so? could they 
put such strange, wild expression into keys of ivory and strings of wire? He 
was almost afraid to open the door into his room, but he gathered courage and 
unclosed it gently. He looked in through the crack. 

The room was dim still, though there was a strange light somewhere. There 
was a hurrying about init here and there, and the whispering, too, went on, and a 
bustle of he knew not what. He was ready to call out and frighten away any 
intruder ; but, in turn, he had a fright himself that paralyzed his tongue. He 
heard his own name repeated often, all round the room, in far-away distant cor- 
ners. He drew back a little, silently, but still looked eagerly out. When his 
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eyes had grown sharper in the darkness, he saw that the room indeed was filled 
with a set of little, chattering beings, not higher than his hand. They covered 
everything, chairs, tables, his precious books ; busying themseives with his tools, 
with his pastes. They had lighted his lamp, which gave, however, only a strange, 
lurid light. They were talking diligently. 

“ The old fellow thinks he can patch up matches; we will show him how,” 
said one. 

“ He has sold himself to us now; we will do his work for him,” cried another, 

“Carbon and oxygen, hydrogen and all, we will mix them !” 

“Our fresh brimstone, too!” laughed another. 

“As for these vases we will mend them for him. We shall show how to 
patch.” 

“We will pair and re-pair!” cried another. 

“And I shall marry his daughter,” sang out a voice, as if in tune with the 
bewildering music from the piano that still went on. 

Cementi started at the familiar, soft, silky voice. He put his head further 
into the room, to see more clearly. 

There was work going on indeed! A pretty statuette of Pan, whose head 
he intended to restore with his new cement, was already mended. But, alas, the 
knob from an old andiron, that had been brought him to be burnished, took the 
place of its beautiiul head. By its side a graceful, flying Mercury no longer 
poised itself upon a delicate, winged foot, but was supported by the leg of a com- 
mon chair. On another side the classic head of Pan smiled from above the 
heavy andiron, and an old chair, with three wooden legs, rested its fourth upon 
the light toe of Mercury. 

Cementi was transfixed with terror. Again as the humming music dinned in 
his ear, he heard the same well-known voice, singing. 

“ And I shall marry his daughter!” 

He leaned forward to seek for the speaker, but was arrested— 

“Where is the old fellow? Why does not he come? When he does come 
what shall we do with him?” 

“‘ Ah, yes, what shall we do?” 

“T know, I know,” cried another. 

“ What is that?” shouted the rest. 

“ You know the crack in the old man’s head ?” 

“Oh yes, oh yes,” screamed they all. 

“You see this brown lid of the teapot? I will lift off the top of his head, 
where the seam is—” 

“ And patch on the top of the teapot,” interrupted another. 

“ And the knob at the top will serve to lift him by.” Such a tittering and 
screaming followed this, that Cementi drew back in terror ; but as he gave one 
more glance, he saw on the lid of an old china coffee-pot, Wrysley sitting. Could 
it be he? He was no higher than one’s hand, but there was the same head, the 
same distorted features, the same laugh. Cementi lingered, believing himself 
unobserved. The busy work was going on. Not only of patching and mend- 
ing. The little beings amused themselves with mixing the contents of his be- 
loved bottles. An explosion, now and then, gave them fresh joy. They made a 
jumble of whatever they came across—phosphorus, sulphur, potash—they stirred 
up his pastes and his glues, and lighted lurid flames here and there. At last one 
of them turned toward the torso. 


in 
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“ How shall we finish up this old inhabitant?” he cried. 

Cementi gave an involuntary scream of supplication. All the gnomes looked 
toward the door. 

“Here he is! He has come at last! Fetch the teapot :” they cried, and the 
bubbub increased. 

Cementi fled, shut the door behind him, locked it, barred it, and clasped his 
hands over his head, as if to hold the crown on. The voices whispered and 
buzzed round the door; the wild music quickened and crashed in his ears; he 
flung himself upon his bed, pulled the pillows over his head, to shut out the ter- 
rible sounds, and lay quaking with terror. 

A long time he heard the hurrying music, the busy sounds ; at last, in all the 
tumult, he fell asleep again. 

He woke late in the morning. The morning light found its way into the 
room, and as he gradually recovered himself, the events of the night came before 
him like wild dreams. He put his hand to his head; there was no knob there! 
Then it was all a dream, the visit of the gnomes—how abstrd! But his com- 
pact? Was thata dream, too? The infallible cement, was that a vision of the 
night? No! Drachm, scruple, grain came hammering back into his head. If he 
could only remember the intricate, beloved proportions! No, he could not recall 
them. Yet they existed. And he must hasten to look at the invaluable parch- 
ment that held them. But last night? Had Wrysley brought it? Clara, 
Wrysley? Could Wrysley have carried her off while he slept ? 

He was no sooner inside the room than a terrible quaking seized him. It 
looked indeed like the scene of a nightly revel. The furniture was all dragged 
about, bottles were upset upon the floor and tables. Contents of shelves and 
drawers were thrown down ina promiscuous heap. The floor was stained with 
colors, yellow, red, strange metallic blues and greens. Pan, the white Pan, held 
his pipes up to a bare, round, brass knob of a head. Mercury limped upon a 
kitchen chair leg. An exquisite white porcelain vase was patched with coarse, 
brown ware. A Chinese mandarin, from an ancient East Indian jar, looked 
miserably out from the side of a common delft pitcher. Neptune’s trident 
mended an old pair of tongs, and Neptune, in turn, held one tong threateningly. 
There was nothing that had not been broken or transposed, and Cementi touched 
the various articles to find that they were infallibly mended, with his own in- 
exorable cement: nothing could unmend them! He hastened to his cup-board, 
not one of his bag of dollars remained! Where was his cement? Where was 
Wrysley? Where was Clara? 

He turned to the back room; the door was wide open, the room was empty. 
He scarcely looked round; a hurried glance took in that the piano was open, 
the furniture disordered ; he was not sure but that, in the piano, the black keys 
had changed places with the white. He called for Clara. Martha appeared. 

“Oh, sir, Miss Clara! Miss Clara!” 

Cementi interrupted her with an oath. Clara was at the bottom of all his 
misfortunes. It was she that had lured Wrysley to the house. It was with her 
Wrysley had flown. He could have repeated the old cry: “ My ducats or my 
daughter! My daughter and my ducats !” 

In vain Martha tried to speak to him. He thrust her from his sight. In the 
midst of it, some men came into the room. They were the police in search of 
Wrysley. They wanted to arrest him as housebreaker, gambler, forger. As 
Cementi gradually divined the object of their visit, he begged the officers to 
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search Wrysley’s papers. The cement, the valuable cement! the climax of 
Wrysley’s crimes was that he had escaped with the result of all Cementi’s 
studies, the labor of his life ! . 

It drove the old man almost mad. In vain the neighbors tried to console 
him: “He could reproduce it; he could recall its various ingredients.” He was 
frantic at the suggestion. Those ingredients so occult! those proportions too 
exquisite, too delicate for any memory to retain them! 

In vain Mrs. Thornton came to tell him she had news of Clara. He asked 
if she had found Wrysley, and when she said they had not, he swore to her in 
awful words, that he would thrust any person, man or woman, from his presence, 
who uttered the name of his daughter. He threatened to dismiss Martha. But 
she faithfully stood by him, on condition she should never speak Clara’s name. 

Wrysley could not be found. He had taken the valuable receipt ; he had 
taken the long-treasured gold; he had taken Clara! 

Cementi shut his doors against everybody. His customers, dismayed, came 
for their articles. Cementi returned them, but would have no more to do with 
them. He treated all with rude contempt. He was forsaken, at last, by all but 
Martha, and sat day after day silent in his chair. 


Seven years passed away. Cementi lived on in the same room. No one 
knew how he lived. He worked a little with his old cements, but with little en- 
couragement, for his customers had indeed deserted him. There had been, at 
first, some enthusiasm in going to the room to see the strange changes there; in 
leaving things to be mended in the hope of some witchery taking place. A young 
lady who came for her fan, the day after that night of bewitchment, had found an 
old bone’ knife-handle in the place of one of its delicate, carved sticks of ivory. 
As she opened the fan indignantly, the page painted upon it bowed to her and 
offered his goblet, and the courtly ladies and knights smiled. She carried away 
her fan not displeased. It afforded quite an amusement to hand it to her part- 
ners and see their start of terrified surprise, when its figures smiled jn their 
faces. 

Another lady of fashion sent that day for a valuable vase. It was returned 
mended, but she was shocked to find a bit of old crockery cemented into its rim. 
She was about to fling it away, when the Chinese mandarin upon it blandly 
nodded his head to her. She set it up on her mantle-shelf as a curiosity, only a 
little more hideous than before. 

A teapot of blue Wedgewood ware was returned, firmly mended. The spout, 
the shape of a satyr’s head, had been broken. It was restored of a black delft, 
but the mouth opened and shut at will. 

Yet, even wonders tire, when they are repeated often. We seldom disturb 
ourselves to see the sun rise, because the wonderful event is repeated every day, 
and we can see it any time. Even goblins grow monotonous and tire, coming 
day after day or night after night. The fan was laid aside to gather dust upon a 
shelf, and the page smiled unseen. Old Cementi was again only a china mender, 
forgotten in the passage of time. 

And lately a rival had appeared in his place, with rooms just opposite his 
own. No one saw him; but one had only to leave on his counter, with his ap- 
prentice, whatever needed mending, and in a wonderfully short time it was not 
only mended, it was restored. The fracture could not be seen; no one would 
ever guess it had been broken. 
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Cementi heard of it, and folded his hands and murmured, “ It is my cement.” 

One day, at this time, he was sitting dejectedly in his room. A sudden 
thought of his daughter Clara came into his mind. He had before always crushed 
every remembrance of her; he had rejected all overtures from her that the 
Thorntons, from time to time, wished ‘to bring him. But this day he almost 
fancied he heard her voice in the next room, now long silent and darkened. His 
heart warmed toward his child; he turned toward the door, and lo, as he looked, 
it opened. Two little figures came in. He rubbed his eyes. Could those 
gnomes be coming back again? No, these were little, laughing human beings. 
What sunny, fresh faces they had, yellow hair, and smiling lips ! 

“ Grandpapa,” cried the taller of the two, “we have come to bring you home.” 
The smaller one repeated the little lesson in his childish dialect. “We shall 
take you home to Italy!” And the two gay little children laughed merrily, with 
a happy sound that had never been heard inside those walls, and ran up andeach | 
seized a hand of the old man, and dragged him into the other room. 

He followed on into the parlor, all changed again—the blinds opened, the 
table drawn toward the window, the scarlet-bean looking in, and Clara there! 
Clara, grown older, a little care upon her brow, but sunny, fresh, and lovely still, 
with a warm greeting for her father, as though they had never parted. He sat 
down, and she chatted to him in the old way. These were her children. And 
Antonio stood smiling by her side. The old man looked, bewildered, from one 
to the other. 

“That night, dear papa,” Clara began, “ Antonio took me away from Mrs, 
Thornton’s. She has tried to tell you so, but you never wouid listen to her.” 

“That night, that night,” the old man repeated, confused, “don’t speak of 
that night! Yet tell me—Wrysley—how did you escape him? He is here now.” 
He lowered his voice. “He lives on the other side of the way. He is one of 
the fiends, you can never escape him!” 

Clara looked discouraged. But Antonio came forward. 

“You need fear him no longer. This very day he has been arrested. He is 
in prison. We have waited for this moment, and it is accomplished. Terrible 
stories have been told of him, of his cruelty te a woman he calls his wife. Now 
that he is justly taken, he acts like a coward. And here is the proof that he is 
indeed conquered.” 

He reached to Cementi a parchment, written over in red letters. Cementi 
seized it eagerly. 

“It is restored, the work of your life!” exclaimed Clara. “Then, dear father, 
you will take itaway with us. You do not need to make your fortune with it, for 
Antonio has earned a home for us all, in Italy, sunny and full of comfort. Why 
not take there your dear old torso? Who knows if we might not find beneath 
that Italian soil the marble limbs that belonged to it—if you might not restore 
them with your cement ?—” 

“No!” interrupted Cementi, with a sudden fire, tearing the parchment to 
shreds, and flinging them from the window. “You do not know what terrible 
secrets of tears and anguish are bound into those red letters! Their success 
would be bought only by your tears. But now”—he looked intothe glad faces of 
the children—“as for tears, we will have nomore! Shutup the old room, with its 
dust, and broken clay, the torso and all! Let the dead bury their dead!” 


LucRETIA P. HALE. 


























ENGLISH TORYISM AND ITS LEADERS. 





IR JOHN MANDEVILLE tells a story of a man who set out on a 
S voyage of discovery, and sailing on and on in a westerly direction, at 
last touched a land where he was surprised to find a climate the same as his 
own; animals like those he had left behind; men and women not only having 
the same dress and complexion, but actually speaking the same language as the 
people of his own country. He was so struck with this unexpected and won- 
derful discovery, that he took to his ship again without delay, and sailed back 
eastward to impart to his own people the news that in a far-off, strange, western 
sea he had found a race identical with themselves. The truth was that the sim- 
ple voyager had gone round the world, reached his own country without recog- 
nizing it, and then went round the world again to get home. 

If the voyage were made in our time, and the explorer were a British Tory 
who had left England in the opening of the year 1867, and after unconsciously 
sailing round the world had fallen in with British Tories again in the autumn of 
the same year, one could easily excuse his failing to recognize his own people. 
For in the interval of time from February to August, British Toryism underwent 
the most sudden and complete transformation known outside the sphere of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. If any of my American readers will try to imagine a 
whole political party, great in numbers, greater still in wealth, station and influ- 
ence, suddenly performing just such a turn-round as the “ New York Herald” 
accomplished at a certain early crisis of the late civil war, he will have some 
idea of the marvellous and unprecedented feat which was executed by the En- 
glish Tories, when, renouncing all their time-honored traditions, watchwords 
and principles, they changed a limited and oligarchical franchise into household 
suffrage. It is singular, indeed, that such a thing should have been done. It 
is more singular still that it should have been done, as it most assuredly was 
done, in order that one man should be kept in power. It is even more singular 
yet that it should have been done by a party of men individually high principled, 
honorable, unselfish, incapable of any deliberate meanness—and of whom many 
if not most actually disliked and distrusted the man in whose interest and by 
whose influence the surrender of principle was made. 

Perhaps when I have said a little about the leadership of the English Tories, 
the phenomenon will appear less wonderful or at least more intelligible. It was 
not a mere epigram which Mr. Mill uttered when he described the Tories as the 
stupid party. An average Tory really is a stupid man. He is a gentleman in 
all the ordinary acceptation of the word. He has been to Oxford or Cambridge ; 
he has received a decent classical education ; he has travelled along the beaten 
tracks—made what would have been called in Mary Wortley Montague’s day 
“the grand tour;” he has birth and high breeding; he is a good fellow, with 
manly, honorable ways, and that genial consideration for the feelings of others 
which is the fundamental condition, the vital element of gentlemanly breeding. 
But he is, with all this, stupid. His mind is narrow, dull, inflexible ; he cannot 
connect cause with effect, or see that a change is coming, or why it should come ; 
with him fost hoc always means propter hoc; he cannot account for Goodwin 
Sands otherwise than because of Tenterden steeple. You cannot help liking 
him, and sometimes laughing at him. It may seem paradoxical, but | at least 
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am unable to get out of my mind the conviction that there is a solid basis of 
stupidity in the mind of the great Conservative Chief, Lord Derby. Let me ex- 
plain what I mean. The Earl of Derby is in one sense a highly accomplished 
man. He is a good classical scholar, and can make a speech in Latin. He has 
produced some very spirited translations from Horace; and | like his version 
of the Iliad better on the whole than any other I know. He is a splendid de- 
bater—Macaulay said very truly that with Lord Derby the science of dehate 
was an instinct. He will roll out resonant, rotund, verbose sentences by the 
hour, by the yard ; he is great at making hits and points ; he has immense power 
of reply and repartee—of a certain easy and obvious kind ; his voice is fine, his 
manner is noble, his invective is powerful. But he has no ideas. The light he 
throws out is a polarized light. He adds nothing new to the political thought 
of the age. I have heard many of his finest speeches; and | can remember 
that they were then very telling, in a Parliamentary point of view ; but I cannot 
remember anything he said. He is always interpreting into eloquent and effec- 
tive words the commonplace Philistine notions, the hereditary conventionalities 
of his party—and nothing more. His mind is not open to new impressions, and 
he is not able to appreciate the cause, the purpose or the tendency of change. 
This I hold to be the essential characteristic of stupidity ; and this is an attri- 
bute of Lord Derby, with all his Greek, his Latin, his impetuous rhetoric, his 
debating skill and his audacious blunders, which sometimes almost deceive 
one into thinking him a man of genius. Now the Earl of Derby is the greatest 
Tory living ; and if I have fairly described the highest type of Tory, one can 
easily form some conception of what the average Tory must be. Every one 
likes Lord Derby, and I fully believe it to be the fact that those who know him 
best like him best. I cannot imagine Lord Derby doing a mean thing; I can- 
not imagine him haughty to a poor man, or patronizingly offensive to a timid visi- 
tor of humble birth. Look at Lord Derby through the wrong end of the intel- 
lectual telescope and you have the average British Tory. The Tory’s knowl- 
edge is confined to classics and field sports—when he knows anything. Even 
Lord Derby has been guilty of the most flagrant mistakes in geography and 
modern history. People are never tired of alluding to a famous blunder of his 
about Tambov in Russia. It is also told of him that he once spoke in Parlia- 
ment of Demerara as an island; and when one of his colleagues afterward re- 
monstrated with him on the mistake, he asked with ingenuousness and maivetéd 
“ How on earth was I to know that Demerara was not an island?” He once, 
at a public meeting, spoke of himself very frankly as having been born “in the 
pre-scientific period ”—the period but too recently closed, when English Universi- 
ties and high class schools troubled themselves only about Greek and Latin, 
and thought it beneath their dignity to show much interest in such vulgar, prac- 
tical studies as chemistry and natural history, to say nothing of that ungentle- 
manly and ungenerous study, the science of political economy. The average 
British Tory is a Lord Derby without eloquence, brains, official habits and po- 
litical experience. 

How, then, do the Tories exist as a party? How do they continue to be- 
lieve themselves to be Tories, and speak of themselves as Tories, when they 
have surrendered all, or nearly all, the great principles which are the creed and 
faith, and business of Toryism? Because they have, in our times, never had 
Tories for leaders. A man is not‘a Tory merely because he fights the Tory bat- 
tles, any more than a captain of the Irish Brigade was a Frenchman because he 
fought for King Louis, or Hobart Pasha isa Turk because he commands the 
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Ottoman navy. The Tory party has always, of late years, had to call in the aid 
of brilliant outsiders, political renegades, refugees from broken-down agitations, 
disappointed and cynical deserters from the Liberal camp, or mere adventurers, 
to fight their battles for them. It used to be quite a curious sight, some three 
or four years ago, when the Tories were, as they are now again, in opposition, 
to look down from the gallery of the House of Commons and see the men who 
did gladiatorial duty for the party. Along the back benches, above and below the 
“gangway,” were stretched out huge at length the stalwart, handsome, manly 
country gentlemen, the bone and sinew of the Tory party—the only real Tories 
to be found inthe House. But Hey did not bear the brunt of debate. They 
could cheer splendidly, and vote in platoons; but you don’t suppose they were 
just the sort of men to confront Gladstone, and reply to Bright? Not they; 
and they knew it. There sat Disraeli, the brilliant renegade from Radicalism, 
who was ready to think for them and talk for them: and who were his lieuten- 
ants? Cairns, the successful, adroit, eloquent lawyer, a North of Ireland man, 
with about as much of the genuine British Tory in him as there is in Disraeli 
himself; Seymour Fitzgerald, the clever, pushing Irishman, also a lawyer; 
Whiteside, the voluble, eloquent, rather boisterous advocate, also a lawyer, and 
also an Irishman ; smart, saucy Pope Hennessy, a young Irish adventurer, who 
had taken up with Toryism and ultramontanism as the best way of making a 
career, and who would, at the slightest hint from his chief, have risen, utterly 
ignorant of the subject under debate, and challenged Gladstone’s finance or 
Roundel Palmer's law. These men, and such men—these and no others—did 
the debating and the fighting for the great Tory party of England at a most 
critical period of that party’s existence. Needless to say that the party who 
were compelled by their own poverty of idea, their own stupidity, to have these 
men for their representatives, were stupid enough to be led anywhere and into 
anything by the force of a little dexterity and daring on the part of the one man 
into whose hands they had confided their destinies. 

In speaking, therefore, of the leaders of Toryism, I must distinctly say that I 
am not speaking of Tories. The rank and file are Tories ; the general and offi- 
cers belong to another race. Mr. Disraeli is so well known on this side of the 
Atlantic that I need not occupy much time or space in describing him. He is 
the most brilliant specimen of the adventurer or political soldier of fortune 
known to English public life in our days. I do not suppose anybody believes 
Mr. Disraeli’s Toryism to be a genuine faith. This is not merely because he 
has changed his opinions so completely since the time when he came out as a 
Radical, under the patronage of O’Connell, and wrote to William Johnson Fox, 
the Democratic orator, a famous letter, in which he, Disraeli, boasted that “his 
forte was revolution.” Men have changed their views as completely, and even as 
suddenly, and yet obtained credit for sincerity and integrity. It is not even be- 
cause, in all of Mr. Disraeli’s novels, a prime and favorite personage is a daring 
political adventurer, who carries all before him by the audacity of his genius and 
his unscrupulousness ; it is not even that Mr. Disraeli, in private lie, frequently 
speaks of success in politics as the one grand object worth striving for or living 
for. “What do you and I come to this House of Commons night after night 
for?” said Mr. Disraeli once to a great Englishman, and when the latter failed 
to reply very quickly, he answered his own question by saying, “ You know we 
come here for fame.” The man to whom he spoke declared, in all truthfulness, 
that he did not follow a political career for the sake of fame. But Disraeli was 
quite incredulous, and probably could not, by any earnestness and apparent 
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sincerity of asseveration, be got to believe that there lives a being who could 
sacrifice time, and money, and intellect, and eloquence merely for the sake of 
serving the public. Yet it is not alone this cynical avowal of selfishness which 
makes people so profoundly sceptical as to Mr. Disraeli’s Toryism. It is the 
fact that he always escapes into Liberalism whenever he has an opportunity ; 
that he lives by hawking Toryism, not by imbibing it himself; that he is ready 
to sell it, or betray it, or drag it in the dirt whenever he can safely serve him- 
self by doing so; that he can become the most ardent of Freetraders, the most 
uncompromising champion of a Popular Suffrage to-day, when it is for his inter- 
est, after having fought fiercely against both yesterday, when to fight against 
them was for his interest. Mr. Disraeli is decidedly a man without scruple. 
Those who have read his “ Vivian Grey ” will remember with what zest and unc- 
tion he describes his hero bewildering a company and dumbfoundering a scien- 
tific authority by extemporizing an imaginary quotation from a book which he 
holds in his hand, and from which he pretends to read the passage he is reciting. 
It is not long since Mr. Disraeli himself publicly ventured on a bold little ex- 
periment of a somewhat similar kind. The story is curious, and worth hearing ; 
and it is certain that it cannot be contradicted. 

Three or four years ago, a bitter factious attack was made in the House of 
Commons upon Mr. Stansfeld, then holding office in the Liberal government, 
because of his open and avowed friendship for, and intimacy with Mazzini. 
This was at a time when the French government were endeavoring to connect 
Mazzini with a plot to assassinate the Emperor Napoleon. Mr. Disraeli was 
very stern in his condemnation of Mr. Stansfeld for his friendship with one who, 
twenty odd years before, had encouraged a young enthusiast (as the enthusiast 
said) in a design to kill Charles Albert, King of Sardinia. Mr. Bright, in a mod- 
erate and kindly speech, deprecated the idea of making unpardonable crimes out 
of the hotheaded follies of enthusiastic men in their young days ; and he added 
that he believed there would be found in a certain poem, written by Disraeli him- 
self some twenty-five or thirty years before, and called “ A Revolutionary Epick,” 
some lines of eloquent apostrophe in praise of tyrannicide. Up sprang Mr. Dis- 
raeli, indignant and. excited, and vehemently denied that any such sentiment, any 
such line, could be found in the poem. Mr. Bright at once accepted the assur- 
ance; said he had never seen the poem himself, but only heard that there was 
such a passage in it; apologized for the mistake—and there most people thought 
the matter would have ended. In truth, the volume which Mr. Disraeli had pub- 
lished a generation before, with the grandiloquent title, “ A Revolutionary Ep- 
ick” (not “epic,” in the common way, but dignified, old-fashioned “ epick”), 
was a piece of youthful, bombastic folly long out of print, and almost wholly for- 
gotten. But Disraeli chose to attach great importance to the charge he supposed 
to be made against him; and he declared that he felt himself bound to refute it 
utterly by more than a mere denial. Accordingly, in a few weeks, there came 
out a new edition of the Epick, with a dedication to Lord Stanley, and a preface 
explaining that, as the first edition was out of print, and as a charge founded on 
a passage in it had been made against the author, said author felt bound to issue 
this new edition, that all the world might see how unfounded was the accusation, 
Sure enough, the publication did seem to dispose of the charge effectually, 
There was only one passage which in any way bore on the subject of tyrannicide, 
and that certainly did not express approval. What could be. more satisfactory ? 
Unluckily, however, the gentleman on whose hint Mr. Bright spoke, happened 
to possess one copy of the original edition. He compared this, to make assur- 
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ance doubly sure, with the copy at the British Museum, the only other copy 
accessible to him, and he found that the passage which contained the praise of 
tyrannicide had been partly altered, partly suppressed, in the new edition specially 
issued by Mr. Disraeli, in order to prove to the world that he had not written a 
line in the poem to imply that he sanctioned the slaying of a tyrant. Now, this 
was a small and trifling affair; but just see how significant and characteristic it 
was! It surely did not make much matter whether Mr. Disraeli, in his young, 
nonsensical days, had or had not indulged in a burst of enthusiasm about the 
slaying of tyrants, in a poem so bombastical that no rational man could think of 
it with any seriousness. But Mr. Disraeli chose to regard his reputation as 
seriously assailed; and what did he do to vindicate himself? He published a 
new edition, which he trumpeted as not merely authentic, but as issued for the 
sole purpose of proving that he had not praised tyrannicide, and he deliberately 
excised the lines which contained the passage in question! The controversy 
turned on some two lines and a half; and of these Mr. Disraeli cut out all the 
dangerous words and gave the garbled version to the world as his authoritative 
reply to the charge made against him! This, too, after the famous “ annexation ” 
of one of Thiers’s speeches, and the delivery of it as a panegyric on the memory 
of the Duke of Wellington, and after the appropriation of a page or two out of 
an essay by Macaulay, and its introduction wholesale, as original, into one of 
Mr. Disraeli’s novels. 

The truth is that Disraeli is so reckless a gladiator that he will catch up any 
weapon of defence, use any means of evasion and escape; will fight anyhow, 
and win anyhow. In political affairs, at least, he has no moral sense whatever ; 
and the public seems to tolerate him on that understanding. Certainly, esca- 
pades and practices which would ruin the reputation of any other public man do 
not seem to bring Disraeli into serious disrepute. The few high-toned men of 
his own party and the other who hold all trickery in detestation, had made up 
their minds about him long ago; and nothing could hurt him more in their es- 
teem—the great majority of politicians laugh at the whole thing, and take no 
thought. The feeling seems to be, “ We don’t expect grave and severe virtue 
from this man; we take him as he is. It would be ridiculous to apply a grave 
moral test to anything he may say or do.” In Lockhart’s “Life of Walter 
Scott,” it is told that the great novelist went one morning very early to call ona 
certain friend. The friend was in bed, and Scott, pushing into the room famil- 
iarly, found that his friend was—not alone, as he expected him to be. Scott was 
a highly moral man, and he would have turned his back in Jignantly on any other 
of his friends whom he found guilty of vice; but his biographer says that he 
took the discovery he had made very lightly in this instance ; and he afterward 
explained that the delinquent was so ridiculously without depth of character it 
would be absurd to find serious fault with anything he did. Perhaps it is ina 
similar spirit that the British public regard Mr. Disraeli. He delivered a memo- 
rable peroration one night last year in the House of Commons, the utterance 
and the language of which were so peculiar that charity itself could not affect to 
be ignorant of the stimulating cause which sent forth such extraordinary elo- 
quence. Yet hardly anybody seemed to regard it as more than a good joke; 
and the newspapers which were most indignant and most scandalized over An- 
drew Johnson’s celebrated inaugural address made no allusion whatever tu Mr. 
Disraeli’s bewildering outburst. One reason, probably, is that Disraeli, in pri- 
vate, is much liked. He is very kindly; he is a good friend; he is sympathetic 
in his dealings with young politicians, and is always glad to give a helping hand 
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to a young man of talent. Personal ambition, which, in Mr. Bright’s eyes, is 
something despicable, and which Mr. Gladstone probably regarls as a sin, is, 
in Disraeli’s acceptation, something generous and elevating, something to be 
fostered and encouraged. Therefore, young men of talent admire Disraeli, and 
are glad and proud to gather round him. ‘The men who have any brains in the 
Tory ranks are usually of the adventurer class ; and they form a phalanx by the 
aid of which Disraeli can do great things. No matter how the honest, dull bulk 
of his party may distrust him, they cannot do without him and his phalanx; and 
they allow him to win his battles by the force of their votes, and they think he 
is winning their battles all the time. 

One young man of brains there was on the Tory side of the House of Com- 
mons, who did not like Disraeli, and never professed to like him. This was 
Lord Robert Cecil, who subsequently became Viscount Cranbourne, and now 
sits in the House of Lords as Marquis of Salisbury. Lord Robert Cecil was by 
far the ablest scion of noble Toryism in the House of Commons. Younger 
than Lord Stanley he had not Lord Stanley’s solidity and caution; but he had 
much more of original ability ; he had brilliant ideas, great readiness in debate, 
and a perfect genius for saying bitter things in the bitterest tone. The younger 
son of a wealthy peer, he had, in consequence of a dispute with his father, man- 
fully accepted honorable poverty, and was glad, for no short time, to help out 
his means by the use of his pen. He wrote in the “Quarterly Review,” the 
time-honored organ of Toryism ; and after a while certain political articles regu- 
larly appearing in that periodical became identified with his name. One great 
object of these articles seemed to be to denounce Mr. Disraeli and warn the 
Tory party against him as a traitor, certain in the end to sell and surrender their 
principles. Lord Robert Cecil was an ultra-Tory-—or at least thought himself 
so—I feel convinced that his intellect and his experience will set him free one 
day. He was a Tory on principle and would listen to no compromise. People 
did not at first see how much ability there was in him—very few indeed saw how 
much of genuine manhood and nobleness there was in him. His tall, bent, 
awkward figure; his prematurely bald crown, his face with an outline and a 
beard that reminded one of a Jew pedler from the Minories, his ungainly ges- 
tures, his unmelodious voice, and the extraordinary and wanton bitterness of his 
tongue, set the ordinary observer strongly against him. He seemed to delight 
in being gratuitously offensive. Let me give one illustration. He assailed Mr. 
Gladstone's financial policy one night, and said it was like the practice of a pet- 
tifogging attorney. This was rather coarse-and it was received with loud mur- 
murs of disapprobation, but Lord Robert went on unheeding. Next night, how- 
ever, when the debate was resumed, he rose and said he feared he had used lan- 
guage the previous evening which was calculated to give offence, and which he 
could not justify. There were murmurs of encouraging applause—nothing de- 
lights the House of Commons like an unsolicited and manly apology. Yes, he 
had, on the previous night, in a moment of excitement, compared the policy of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the practice of a pettifogging attorney. 
That was language which on sober consideration he felt he could not justify and 
ought not to have used, “and therefore,” said Lord Robert, “I beg leave to 
offer my sincere apology”—here Mr. Gladstone half rose from his seat, with face 
of eager generosity, ready to pardon even before fully asked—“I beg leave to 
tender my sincere apology—to the attorneys!” Half the House roared with 
laughter, the other half with anger—and Gladstone threw himself back in his 
seat with an expression of mingled disappointment, pity and scorn, on his pallid, 
noble features. 
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There was something so wanton, something so nearly approaching to out- 
rageous buffoonery, in conduct like this, on the part of Lord Robert Cecil, that it 
was long before impartial observers came to recognize the fine inte]]ect and the 
manly character that were disguised under such an unprepossessing exterior. 
When the Tories came into power, the great place of Secretary for India was 
given to Lord Robert, who had then become Viscount Cranbourne, and the 
responsibilities of office wrought as complete a change in him as the wearing of 
the crown did in Harry the Fifth. No man ever displayed in so short a time 
greater aptitude for the duties of the office he had undertaken, or a loftier sense 
of its tremendous moral and political responsibility, than did Lord Cranbourne 
during his too brief tenure of the Indian Secretaryship. The cynic had become 
a statesman, the intellectual gladiator an earnest champion of exalted political 
principle. The license of tongue, in which Lord Cranbourne had revelled 
while yet a free lance, he absolutely renounced when he became a responsible 
minister. He extorted the respect and admiration of Gladstone and Brignt, and 
indeed of every one who took the slightest interest in the condition and the fu- 
ture of India. The manner of his leaving office became him, too, almost as 
much as his occupation of it. He was sincerely opposed to a sudclen lowering 
of the franchise, and he insisted that his party ought to think nothing of power 
when compared with principle. He found that Disraeli was determined to sur- 
render anything rather than power, and he withdrew from the uncongenial com- 
panionship. He resigned office, and dropped into the ranks once more, never 
hesitating to express his conviction of the utter insincerity of the Conservative 
leader. He would have been a sharp and stinging thorn in Disraeli’s side, only 
that death intervened and took away, not him, but his father. The death of his 
elder brother had made Lord Robert Cecil, Viscount Cranbourne; the death of 
his father now converted Viscount Cranbourne into the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
condemned him to the languid, inert, lifeless atmosphere ot the House of Peers. 
The sincere pity of all who admired him followed the brilliant Salisbury in his 
melancholy descent. I should despair of conveying to an American reader 
unacquainted with English politics any adequate idea of the profundity and 
hopelessness of the fall which precipitates a young, ardent and gifted politician 
from the brilliant battle-ground of the House of Commons into the lifeless, 
Lethean pool of the House of Lords. 

Still, the Tory party may be led, as it has been, by a chief in the House of 
Lords, although its great and splendid fights must be fought in the Commons. 
If then, in our time, Toryism ever should again become a principle which a 
man of genius and high character could fairly fight for, it has a leader ready 
to its hand in the Marquis of Salisbury. For the present it has Lord Cairns. 
The Earl of Derby’s health no longer allows him to undertake the serious and 
laborious duties of party leadership. When he withdrew from the front, an at- 
tempt was made to put up with Lord Malmesbury. But Malmesbury is stupid 
and muddle-headed to a degree which even Tory peers cannot endure in a Tory 
peer; and it has somehow been “ borne in upon him” that he had better leave 
the place to some one really qualified to fill it. Now, the Tories in the House 
of Commons, the country gentlemen of England, the men whose ancestors came 
over, perhaps, with the Conqueror, the men who imbibed family Toryism from 
the breasts of their mothers, are driven, when they want a capable leader, to fol- 
low a renegade Radical, the son of a middle-class Jew. In like manner the 
Tory Lords, also sadly needing an efficient leader, are compelled to take up with 
a lawyer from Belfast, the son of middle-class parents in the North of Ireland, 
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who has fought his way by sheer talent and energy into the front rank of the 
bar, into the front bench of the Parliamentary Opposition, and at last into a peer- 
age. Lord Cairns is a very capable man ; his sudden rise into high place and in- 
fluence proves the fact of itself, for he was not a young man when he entered 
Parliament, obscure and unknown, and he is now only in the prime of life, while 
he leads the Opposition in the House of Lords. He is one of the most fluent 
and effective debaters in either House; he has great command of telling argu- 
ment; his training at the bar gives him the faculty of making the very most, 
and at the shortest notice, of all the knowledge and all the facts he can bring to 
bear on any question. He has shown more than once that he is capable of pour- 
ing forth a powerful, almost indeed, a passionate invective. An orator in the 
highest sense he certainly is not. No gleam of the poetic softens or brightens 
his lithe and nervous logic; no deep feeling animates, inspires and sanctifies it. 
He has made no speeches which anybody hereafter will care to read. He has 
made, he will make, no mark upon his age. When he dies, he wholly dies. 
But living, he is a skilful and a capable man—far better qualified to be a party 
leader than an Erskine or a Grattan would be. A North of Ireland Presbyte- 
rian, he has made his way to a peerage, and now to be the leader of peers, with 
less of native genius than that which conducted Wolfe Tone, another North of 
Ireland Presbyterian, to rebellion and failure and a bloody death. He has, 
above all things, skill and discretion ; and he can lead the Tory party well, so 
long as no great cause has to be vindicated, no splendid phantom of a principle 
maintained. His name and his antecedents are useful to us now, inasmuch as 
they serve still farther to illustrate the fact that Toryism is not led by Tories. 
In speaking of Tory leaders one ought not, of course, to leave out the name 
of Lord Stanley. But Lord Stanley is only a Tory ex officio, and by virtue of 
his position as the eldest son and heir of the great Eari of Derby. I have never 
heard of Lord Stanley’s uttering a Tory sentiment, even when he had to play a 
Tory part. His speeches are all the speeches of a steady, respectable, thought- 
ful sort of Liberal, inclined to study carefully both or all sides of a question, and 
opposed to extreme opinions either way. He will never, it is quite clear, be 
guilty of the audacity of openly breaking with his party while his father lives ; 
and perhaps when he becomes Earl of Derby, there may be nothing distinc- 
tively Tory worth fighting about. Lord Stanley is indeed totally devoid of that 
generous ardor which makes men open converts. He is no longer young, and 
he will probably remain all his life where he stands at present. But a gen- 
uine Tory he is not. I confess that at one time I looked to him with great 
hope, as a man likely to develop into statesmanship of the highest order, and to 
announce himself as a votary of political and intellectual progress. Some years 
ago I wrote an article in the “Westminster Review,” the object of which was 
to point to Lord Stanley as the future colleague of Gladstone in a great and a 
really liberal government. I have changed my opinion since. Lord Stanley 
wants, not the brains, but the heart for such a place. He has not the spirit to 
step out of his hereditary way. He is one of the sort of men of whom Goethe 
used to say, “If only they would commit an extravagance even, I should have 
some hope for them.” He seems to care for little beyond accuracy of judgment 
and propriety ; and I do not suppose accuracy of judgment and propriety ever 
made a great statesman. There is nothing venturesome about Lord Stanley— 
therefore there is nothing great. A man to be great must brave being ridicu- 
lous ; and I do not remember that Lord Stanley bas ever run the risk of being 
ridiculous. One of the finest and most celebrated passages of modern Parlia- 
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mentary eloquence is that in which George Canning, vindicating his recognition 
of the South American republics, proclaimed that he had called in the New 
World to redress the balance of the Old. I once heard a member of the House 
of Lords, now dead, who sat in the House of Commons near Canning, when 
Canning spoke that famous speech, say that when the orator came to the great 
climax the House was actually breaking into a titter, so absurd then did any 
grandiloquence about South American republics seem ; and it was only the ear- 
nestness and resolve of his manner that commanded a respectful attention, and 
thus compelled the House to recognize the genuine grandeur of the idea, and to 
break into a tempest of applause. I have heard something the same told of 
one of the grandest passages in any of Bright’s speeches—that in one of his ora- 
tions against the Crimean War, in which he declared that he already heard, during 
the debate, the beating of the wings of the Angel of Death. The House was 
under the influence of a war fever, and disposed to scoff at all appeals to pru- 
dence or to pity; and it was just on the verge of a laugh at the orator’s majestic 
apostrophe, when his earnestness conquered, the grandeur of the moment was 
recognized, and a peal of irrepressible applause proclaimed the triumph of his 
eloquence. Now, these are the risks that a man like Lord Stanley never will 
run. Only genius makes such ventures. He is always safe: great statesmen 
must sometimes brave terrible hazards. In England he has received immense 
praise for the part he took in averting a war between France and Prussia on the 
Luxembourg question. Now, it is quite true that he did much ; that, in fact, he 
lent all the influence of England to the mode of arrangement by which both the 
conter.ding Powers were enabled to back decently out of a dangerous and pain- 
ful position. But the idea of such a mode of settlement did not come from him. 
It was originated by Baron von Beust, the Austrian Prime Minister, and it was 
quietly urged a good deal before Lord Stanley saw it. Von Beust, who has a 
keener wit than Stanley, knew that if the proposition came directly from him it 
would, zfso facto, be odious to Prussia; and he was, therefore, rejoiced when 
Lord Stanley took it up and adopted it as his own and England’s. Von Beust 
was well content, and so was Lord Stanley—just as Cuddie Headrigg, in “ Old 
Mortality,” is content that John Gudyill shall have the responsibility and the 
honor of the shot which the latter never fired. The one original thing which 
Lord Stanley did during the controversy was to write a dispatch to Prussia 
recommending her to come to terms, because of the superior navy of France, and 
the certainty, in the event of war, that France would have the best of it at sea. 

Now, this was a capital argument to influence a man like Lord Stanley him- 
self—calm, cold-blooded, utterly rational. But human ingenuity could hardly 
have devised an appeal less likely to influence Prussia in the way of peace. 
Prussia, flushed with her splendid victories over Austria, and deeply offended by 
the arrogant and dictatorial conduct of France, was much more likely to be 
stung by such an argument, if it affected her at all, into flinging down the gaunt- 
let at once, and inviting France to come if she dared. The use of such a mode 
of persuasion is, indeed, an adequate illustration of the whole character of Lord 
Stanley. Cool, prudent, and rational, he is capable enough of weighing things 
fairly when they are presented to him; but he can neither create an opportunity 
nor run arisk. Therefore, he remains officially a Tory, mentally a Liberal, po- 
litically neither the one nor the other. His bones are marrowless, his blood is 
cold. He can forfeit his own career, and hazard his reputation for his party; 
but that is all. He cannot give his mind to it, and he cannot redeem himself 
from his fatile bondage to it. He is a respectable speaker, despite his defective 
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articulation and his lifeless manner ; he will be a respectable politician, despite 
his want of faith in, or zeal for the cause he tries to follow. That is his career ; 
that is the doom to which he voluntarily condemns himself. 

I do not know that there are any other Tory chiefs worth talking about. Sir 
Stafford Northcote looks like a Bonn or Heidelberg professor, and has a fair 
average intellect, fit for commonplace finance and elementary politics; there is 
not a ghost of an idea in him. Walpole is a pompous, well-meaning, gentle- 
manlike imbecile. Gathorne Hardy is fluent, as the sand in an hourglass is 
fluent—he can pour out words and serve to mark the passing of time. Sir 
John Pakington is an educated Dogberry, a respectable Justice Shallow. Not 
upon men like these do the political fortunes of the Tory party of our day de- 
pend, although Walpole and Pakington fairly represent the sincerity, the man- 
hood, and the respectability of Toryism. 

I come back to the point from which I started—that Toryism, in itself, is 
only another word for stupidity, and that any triumphs the party have won or 
may win are secured by the surrender of the principle they profess to be fighting 
for, and by the skilful management of men whose conscience permits them to 
adapt the means unscrupulously to the end. Were the Tory party led by genu- 
ine Tories it would have been extinct long ago. It lives and looks upon the 
earth, it has its triumphs and its gains, its present and its future, only because 
by very virtue of its own dufiess it has allowed itself to be led by men whom 
it ought to detest, whom it sometimes does distrust, but who have the wit to sell 
principle in the dearest market, and buy reputation in the cheapest. 

Justin McCArRtTHY. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


OWARD three o’clock next day, and just as Susan was beginning to look 
out for Tom Collinson’s figure between the hollies, a little three-cornered 
note arrived for her from the Manor. 


“My DEAR SUSAN,—Will you come and see me, and stay to five o’clock tea ? 
Aunt Jemima has gone to town to fight the great fight with grandmamma, and 
I am alone and unhappy in my mind—I would have asked you to lunch, only 
grandpapa does not like to be watched as he eats his sage. A heap of the trous- 


seau finery has arrived, perhaps you may care to see it. 
“ PORTIA. 


“T shall give orders for you to’be brought up straight to my den, and if you 
come directly you will not be likely to meet grandpapa.” 


The postscript was so reassuring that Susan, without a second’s delay, ran 
off to the Manor, where, to her infinite relief, a housemaid, not the dreaded 
Jekyll, answered her modest single knock at the front door. She was shown up 
at once to Portia’s “den ;” a sunny little room on the second floor, containing 
one luxurious lounging chair, two cheval glasses, a glass above the chimney- 
piece, and curtains of the exact shade of crimson that suited Portia Ffrench’s 
complexion. No ornaments, no flowers, no work-table; none of the little femi- 
nine rubbish by which Susan, if she had the means, would have delighted to sur- 
round herself. Warmth, ease, mirrors, becoming drapery against which to test 
the merit of new dresses, these were necessities to Portia Ffrench, and these 
she had taken care to secure—nothing beyond. The “den” was character- 
istic. 

She was sitting beside the window, neither reading nor working, a certain 
anxious flushed look on her handsome face. “Susan, you good little thing to 
come. I’m bored—bored to death ; so I thought I would try if boring some one 
else would do me any good. - Take off your bonnet, child, sit down, and amuse 
me. I’m sorry I have only one arm chair.” 

Susan obeyed the first two commands at once. “As to amusing,” she re- 
marked, “I shouldn’t say talk like mine could ever amuse any one. Certainly 
not you.” 

* And why not me, with such an accent?” 

“ Because you have seen more than I have, and have got more than I have; 
have got—oh, Miss Portia, I think you have got everything the world can 
give!” 

“T have got,” said Portia, “this easy chair; yes, it is legally mine, was given 
me by Aunt Jemima, I can take it away when I marry, (when I marry! of course 
you know that the whole thing is problematic, Susan? that I am at this moment 
waiting to hear whether grandmamma says yes or no ?) a case full of not very 
valuable trinkets ; an embroidery frame ; a set of tools for wood-carving ; every 
size of tatting needle, and a dozen or so silk dresses ; just the sort of collection 
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you see advertised in the exchange department of the Lady’s newspaper. With 
possessions like these what human heart could indeed feel satiety ?” 

“But I think you have got a great deal more,” cried Susan. “I wasn’t 
thinking of dresses and trinkets. You have got—yourself.” This was not in the 
least what she had meant to say; she meant, “ you have beauty, you have grace, 
charm of manner, wit—qualities that can win as many hearts as you choose to 
conquer!” But something in the mocking expression of Portia’s face chilled 
her, and she stopped short. 

“ Myself!” repeated Portia with a laugh. “ Yes, I have indeed got myseif, 
and fearfully sick I am of the bargain. Susan, has it never occurred to you 
what a shocking injustice it is to be born a woman? By no fault of one’s own 
to be cramped and whaleboned—I don’t mean physically ; taught nothing worth 
knowing, although one’s capacities are as good as a man’s; given nothing to do, 
although one’s desire for action is as strong as a man’s ; and then told to be con- 
tented! When I was a small child I remember getting hold of an unfortunate 
bird once, a robin, 1 think it was. I wasn’t very cruel, as children go, and I de- 
termined to make his life happy, fitted up an old cage of Aunt Jem’s with the 
tables and chairs out of my doll’s house, gave him water, food, a looking-glass 
even ; arranged fresh leaves and flowers over his head. The poor wretch beat 
his breast passionately for four-and-twenty hours against the bars, then died, 
happily for himself!” 

“But some birds like living in cages,” said Susan, diffidently. “ Our bull- 
finch never used to beat himself, and he ate his food hearty, and liked his look- 
ing-glass, too. I would ever so much rather be a woman thanaman. Every- 
thing in women’s lives is so nice.” (Pardon the school-girl word, reader. It 
accurately expresses Susan’s meaning.) “ Women wear prettier clothes than 
men, and have no hard work, for needle-work and everything about a house is 
really play, and then they need never go into danger. Think of having to hunt 
or fight! Think of having to kill people as a duty, think of being cruel to ani- 
mals as an amusement, and then say if you could wish to be a man!” 

“T have said it always, and I shall say and feel it always,” answered Portia. 
“There are birds and birds, as you remark, and I am nota bullfinch. I was 
not born for a eage.” 

“And you would like to hunt—to go to battle—to smoke?” cried Susan, 
with solemn emphasis upon that awful climax. 

“Most undoubtedly I would,” said Portia. “Fighting is the great natural 
instinct of rational beings, and when they can’t have it in earnest they imitate 
it by cards or dice, or pursuing the lower creatures. As to smoking, it is really 
monstrous—monstrous ! that woman should be debarred from a means, the only 
one we know of, by which persons without brains or work can be stupified into 
enduring the weight of their own existence.” 

Portia F french, it is just to say, had never tasted the flavor even of a paper 
cigarette. Her theories were theories only. 

Susan’s eyes opened wider than usual. “ But why should existence be a 
weight?” she cried. “I know nothing about what men feel or need, but why 
should a woman want anything who has got home—home and some one to love 
her and take care of her!” 

“Love!” said Portia, with a little curl of the lip. “Such love as falls toa 
woman’s share! Two months of courtship, say; a fortnight’s honeymoon ; six 
weeks of waning adoration ; and then a kind of pitying friendly toleration, if sne 
is very lucky, ’till the curtain falls. Love is an interlude—a very pretty one, we'll 
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admit—with men. How, with all the wire-drawing in the world, can it be made 
to spread over the five mortal acts of an ordinary woman’s life ?” 

“I’ve never been to the play,” said Susan, with a humble sense of her own 
deficiencies, “but 1 have heard of many women who were made happy for life 
by marrying the man they loved, even though he had not always been fond of 
them. There was. Rowena, and Rose Bradwardine, and Amelia Booth, if you 
remember ?” 

Portia looked hard at the transparent girlish face of Susan Fielding ; this 
daughter of a Brentford bookseller, amid whose prim little stock of humdrum 
beliefs there lurked a flavor, an intensity, beyond anything that her life, with ail 
its variety, with all its manifest external advantages, could be made to yield. 
“Rose Bradwardine and Amelia Booth! You read love stories, then? You 
take an interest in the sentimental agonies, prolonged through three post octavo 
volumes, of imaginary young ladies and gentlemen ?” 

“TI read nothing else,” said Susan. “ Except Robinson Crusoe, I don’t 
think I was ever interested in any book that wasn’t a love story.” 

‘* And I,” said Portia, ‘can read no book in which love is not kept, as it 
ought to be, well in the background. I’m not intellectual. I can’t read, as 
Aunt Jemima says young women used to do, to inform my mind. When I read, 
as when I do everything, it is for excitement. And love, as the novelist treats 
it, is not exciting !” 

“ Ah, you can afford to say all this,” cried Susan, with a half-sigh. “You, 
who have nothing but love in your own life, don’t need to read about it in stories 
of other people.” 

“Well—there, perhaps, you hit upon the truth,” answered Portia, dryly. 
“So much love in my own life! Heaven help you, in your innocence, Susan. 
What love have I got?” 

“Mr. Josselin’s.” 

“Poor Teddy! As much as he can like anything that is not Teddy Josselin 
I do believe he likes me, and I know he will let me have my own way when—if 
we marry. And then our tastes are the same. We shall run about (together or 
separate)—that is to say, searching for amusement and spending our money, and 
not come to a worse end than most people, probably. But love! Ted Josselin’s 
love!” 

“ Well, then,” exclaimed Susan, quickly, “there is Mr. Blake. You can only 
feel sorry for him, of course, because you know all his devotion is hopeless. 
Still, it is yours.” And having said this, she colored up to the eyes and hung 
her head. 

Portia watched her narrowly. “ And you think that all Mr. Blake’s devotion, 
as you call it, is of the slightest value, gives the slightest additional happiness 
to Portia Ffrench? Mr. Blake goes in for being hopeless and desperate, of set 
purpose, Susan. It yields him an emotion, an experience that he may use pro- 
fessionally. If I lay in my coffin to-morrow he would go into rhapsodies of 
grief—gain another experience! write a copy of verses to tell the world what he 
suffered, and fall in love with a milk-maid, five feet high, next week. No; I may 
be vain myself, but I am not so foolish as to mistake the symptoms of men’s 
vanity for love. Mr. Blake, in reality, loves Portia Ffrench—just as much as 
Portia Ffrench loves him,” 

“ That is,” said Portia, pausing a little, to prolong the eagerness of her com- 
panion’s leok, “is—oh, why am I so bad at definition, and why are you so 
much in earnest, Susan? Surely, you have not fallen a victim to Mr. Blake’s 
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melancholy tenor voice and Lara-like sighs? I ought to have guessed there 
would be danger the moment you began singing sentimental duets together. 
What did he say as he took you home, child? Something very tender and sen- 
timental, I am certain?” 

“ Please don’t laugh at me—please don’t say such things,” exclaimed Susan, 
half ready to cry. “Mr. Blake was good-natured to me because I was your 
friend, I suppose. 1 don’t know why he was good-natured to me. I never was 
in love with any one; I’m too young to be in love. I hope you'll never joke 
me like that again!” 

And all the hot shame of a child, whose poor little foolish secrets have been 
discovered by mature, superior wisdom, burned on Susan’s cheeks. 

“Too young to be in love?” said Portia, growing amused. “ Why, how old 
are you? Within a year or two of my age, for certain, and I—oh, I have been 
in and out of love the last five years.” 

“ But I am only seventeen,” said Susan, shyly; and then, desperately want- 
ing to get away from the subject of her walk home with Mr. Blake, she added, 
“and, if you please, I would much rather we should talk about you—not myself— 
Miss Portia. May I see the finery you told me of? I have never seen any 
wedding dresses in my life.” 

“ And wedding dresses are quite unlike all others, you know,” said Portia. 
“ Satin, and silks, and laces that are to be worn by a bride are invested with a 
dim religious light that distinguishes them from all common apparel! That is 
the reason why young ladies flock to gaze and comment upon each other’s trous- 
seaux. In the event of my not being married, Susan—very much the most 
likely event to happen—mind you tell no one that you saw the wedding garments. 
I remember when Alice Long did not marry Charlie Craven, people used to say 
forever afterward: ‘Ah, here comes another of the wedding dresses. Poor, 
dear little Alice, what a trial for her to have to wear out her trousseau under such 
altered circumstances!’ Now, I don’t like to be pitied. Whatever falls to me 
] like to bear it by myself, and make no sign.” 

As she spoke, Portia rose and led Susan into the adjoining bedroom, It was 
piled thick in finery. Even at Miss Budd’s, the first milliner shop in Brentford, 
Susan had never found herself among so many pretty things before. Delicate 
silks and muslins, fine embroidery, costly laces, were everywhere. 

“It may be very well for people, generally, to suspend marriage expenses 
till they know whether a marriage is possible,” said Portia. “For me, the most 
undoubted wisdom was to obtain all 1 could while grandpapa was in a humor for 
spending—’tis a humor that grows rarer with him every year. Ten to one, Lady 
Erroll will laugh at the whole thing; ten to one, Aunt Jemima is here in an 
hour’s time with word that the engagement is at an end forever. Still, I shall 
not be utterly bereft. I shall have my embroidery, my silks, my laces—and it is 
something to have brave clothes to wear above a broken heart. Look at them, 
Susan, if such things amuse you, and wake me when you have finished.” 

She sank down with her usual worn-out air upon a sofa beside the window, 
and closed her eyes. Dress, as dress, was less than nothing to Portia Ffrench. 
She valued it as a means, an auxiliary to her beauty, a passport to her pleasures ; 
something, like bright smiles or witty talk, to be put on of necessity, while she 
played her part in the world, and flung wearily aside the moment she quitted 
the foot-lights. Of the feminine instinct that derives pleasure from soft hues 
and fabrics, from satin-stitch and Honiton, for themselves, she was simply devoid. 
She cared no more for such things than she would have cared for pictures and 
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flowers and ornaments in a room that no one saw. And Susan possessed this 
instinct to the fullest extent ; Susan, with her village bringing up—whose first 
little part in life’s drama was played but yesterday! So bewilderingly divergent 
from what you would expect are human characters, the moment you begin to 
take them in detail. 

At the end of another ten minutes—Susan still absorbed in millinery—there 
came the sound of carriage wheels along the gravel drive. Portia jumped up 
eagerly. “My fate is hanging in the balance, Susan—don’t wonder at my ex- 
citement. Now, how does Aunt Jem look? Veil down—that’s a bad sign to 
begin with—and Teddy Josselin with her; a worse one still! To-day is the 
Rawdons’ garden party ; Ted would never have absented himself from that with- 
out cause. Susan, Susan, I predict the worst! Aunt has thrown up her veil 
and I can see her face. Our side has lost.” 

She drew back her head, ran up to the glass and smoothed her untidy hair ; 
then took a knot of scarlet velvet from the dressing-table, and pinned it in her 
white dress. “No need to look ugly because one is defeated, Susan. If the 
king is dead, may his successor arise ! say I.” 

“Qh, Portia, I don’t understand you,” cried Susan. “I don’t know how you 
can have courage to talk lightly at such a time.” 

“ Courage !” said Portia, turning round her dark face with a smile as she 
left the room. “Qh, whatever my sins may be, cowardice is not one of them. 
If the worst comes to the worst—follow me to the drawing-room in half an hour 
and you will know it—if the worst comes to the worst I shall still possess my 
trousseau, remember, all the silks and laces you admire so much, Susan, and— 
and one thing more !” 

“ What is that ?” cried Susan, solemn-eyed. 

“ Mr. Blake’s devotion.” 

Susan’s heart stood still ! 





CHAPTER XV. 


FOURTEEN years before the time of which I write, Colonel Ffrench had 
sworn a bitter oath that his grand-daughter Portia should never hold communi- 
cation with any member of her mother’s family while he lived. 

The one natural affection, the one unselfish feeling of Richard Ffrench’s 
heart had, undoubtedly, been his feeling for his eldest son. Harry’s ruin, Har- 
ry’s shameful death, had inflicted upon him a blow under which all his worldly 
cynical philosophy could offer him no support; and the first instructive self- 
shielding outcry of his own stricken conscience had been an outcry against the 
Dysarts. But for their influence he had not been estranged from his son; but 
for the Dysarts his Harry had lived! They were his murderers. These things 
Colonel Ffrench spoke in his first excess of grief—that awful, blind grief of a 
man without belief beyond the hour wherein he grieves—he repeated them in 
colder blood until he came, not only to regard them as true, but to cling to them 
with a kind of sullen sense of consolation. Harry’s child might be brought un- 
der his roof. Let her forget the name of the mother who bore her, let it be an 
understood thing that she should scarcely know what blood ran in her veins, 
and Harry’s child might be saved from growing up a Dysart. Little as he liked 
children generally, it seemed to him that he might like, might at least support 
the presence of this one, could some portion of his hatred of her mother’s race 
be only instilled into her heart! And, as we have seen, Portia came. Came, 
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and in spite of her grace, her cleverness, her likeness to Harry, her want of af- 
fection for her mother, awakened very slight feeling one way or the other in Co- 
lonel Ffrench’s breast. 

During their journey to Halfont good Miss Jemima took due care to tutor 
the child into what she should do and say on first seeing her grandfather. “He 
is an old gentleman, Portia—nay, never say you don’t like old gentlemen; that 
is not pretty to say ; an old man with his head bowed down low; and you must 
run, with your arms held up, and offer to kiss him, and say, ‘Grandpapa, love 
me for my own papa’s sake.’” And Portia, even at six years old being a charm- 
ing little actress, had carried out these instructions to the letter: the upheld 
arms, proffered lips—all. 

“She has learned her lesson well,” said Colonel Ffrench, turning coldly 
away. “Have her kept to the nursery, Jemima. I don’t see the likeness you 
told me of.” 

Upon this, Portia, with her baby vanity sore wounded, with confirmed dis- 
taste for old gentlemen, was at once hurried from her grandfather’s presence, 
and from that day until the present had never heard another expansive word 
from his lips! He treated her while she was little with a cool, half-sarcastic ci- 
vility that would have galled a more sensitive child into positive hatred of him ; 
as she grew to be a woman, was unvaryingly scrupulously polite to her ; no more. 
His last flickering capacity for strong feeling had, in very truth, been buried in 
Harry’s dishonored grave. For Harry’s girl he cared nothing ; not even enough 
to seek to keep up, through her, his enmity toward her mother’s family. Years 
went on; Colonel Ffrench becoming more and more indifferent to every subject 
but gout, and the diet gout involves ; and now at one-and-twenty, Portia not only 
spent six weeks of every season in her grandmother’s house, but was engaged 
to marry her first cousin, a Dysart, Colonel Ffrench acquiescent ! 

In the constitution of some very old men the instincts survive the affections 
bya quarter of a century or so. Colonel Ffrench was thus constituted: and 
love of rank, worship of titles and of titled people, were really instincts with 
him. Harry’s bright face belonged to the past, the past in which so many other 
fair things, effaced now from the old man’s weak memory, had been shipwrecked. 
The name of the Dowager Countess of Erroll was still written in the Peerage, 
still connected Az with the world where his treasure, where his heart had been 
in his youth, And so the first time that Miss Jemima dared, tremblingly, to 
make mention of the Dysart name, a year or so after the death of Lady Portia 
Molyneux, she found, to her astonishment, that Richard, then confined to his 
sofa with gout, was in just as Christian a frame of mind as she, honest soul, by 
stout endeavor—aye, and by earnest prayer, had brought herself. 

“The child is of the Dysart blood, as well as of ours, brother,” she had 
‘pleaded, “I have had more than one letter from her grandmother inviting Por- 
tia to stay with her, but never dared show them you, and now she has written to 
me in the same spirit again. There are a few trinkets, it seems, that should 
come to Portia from her mother, and these Lady Erroll makes the excuse for 
writing. ’Tis her heart—her heart, of course, that yearns to see the child!” 
said good Miss Jemima, “and I cannot feel it our duty as Christians to keep 
them asunder.” 

“The Countess of Erroll’s heart!” said old Colonel Ffrench, looking up, 
with helpless malignity, from his cup of water-gruel. “ My dear Jemima, let the 
zirl go, by all means. She turns her toes in, a London dancing-master will do 
her good. But don’t let you and me talk nonsense. Old Lady Erroll has no 
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more heart than she has honesty. Take my word for it, the trinkets will turn 
out paste.” 

And they did. On her return home from London, Portia, with infinite dis- 
gust, displayed her legacy to Miss Jemima, tossing each article aside with con- 
tempt as she showed it. “ Paste brilliants, Cairngorm diamonds, miserable gar- 
nets, mock pearls! ‘ Not things, possibly, of intrinsic worth,’ says grandmamma, 
‘but invaluable as mementos.’ As if I cared about mementos! She is a paint- 
ed old woman with a peacock voice, Aunt Jem, divides her time equally between 
squabbling over bills, going to church, and whist—I was reminded of Brussels 
—and there was so little to eat! Still I amused myself. I went to the theatre 
four times. I learned to play cards. I heard naughty stories of every one of 
grandmamma’s friends. My cousin, Ted Josselin, taught me to waltz. I amused 
myself, and I'll go again.” 

Thus, when Portia was a school girl of sixteen, began the renewal of inter- 
course between herself and her mother’s family. Old Lady Erroll and Colonel 
Ffrench never met more (in this world), but some kind of half-conciliatory letter 
passed between them, and at distant intervals, thrice perhaps in two years, Miss 
Jemima would constrain herself to go up and partake of luncheon—cold in every 
sense of the word—under the Countess of Erroll’s roof. Portia, as I have said, 
passed some weeks of every season at her grandmother’s house. There was 
still very little to eat at that stately Eaton square table, with its services of plate, 
and servants in plush and powder; and grandmamma was still a painted old wo- 
man with a peacock voice, dividing her time between rigid economy, her prayer- 
book, and the odd trick ; nevertheless, Portis found plenty to divert her during 
her town visits, and took special care to propitiate grandmamma while she paid 
them. ‘The Countess of Erroll’s countenance had been for her the open sesame 
to the world; not such a decorous, humdrum world as was comprised in Miss 
Jemima’s visiting list, but the world of London, as London has been any time 
during the last eight years—quite as piquant a phase of manners, in its way, as 
was that of the Regency—and with Dysart cousins of all degrees, as her instruc- 
tors and friends. Play-going, dancing, card-playing, as many flirtations as she 
could compass, as much excitement as she could live under; all this, and more, 
was crowded into a short six weeks, during which Portia annually escaped from 
Halfont dulness—for her grandmother was anything but an austere or vigilant 
duenna; once away from Miss Jemima, once among her “ Dysart associates,” 
and Portia did pretty much as she chose with her time and with herself. Nor 
had her London visits been without serious and tangible results. Four several 
offers of undeniable settlements had been made to Portia Ffrench since that 
first season when she came out, a slim girl of eighteen, under the old Countess 
of Erroll’s wing. And each time she had accepted ; played with her new suitor 
for a week, or a day; then had a scene with her cousin Teddy, repented, broken 
off the engagement, and been sent down to Halfont in disgrace. 

The last occasion on which this had occurred was during the present spring, 
just when poor Blake was also falling into captivity—the suitor this time a Glas- 
gow manufacturer, very rich, very plain, very much in love, yet determined to 
“stand no nonsense” from any woman, earl’s granddaughter or no, whom he 
should honor with his addresses. So, on the second day of his new happiness, 
the Scotchman thought fit to have an opinion; found Teddy Josselin helping 
Portia in an employment they called gardening in the conservatory, and de- 
murred. If Mr. Josselin wished to cut off the leaves of dead geraniums, he 
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might do so; but not in such close neighborhood to the lady he—with an empha- 
sis—meant to marry. 

“You are jealous, Mr. Macbean,” said Portia, with beautiful dignity ; “jeal- 
ous of my cousin, who is more than a brother to me. Good-by, and please take 
away your ring,” drawing a magnificent diamond from her finger. “It was too 
heavy for me from the first. 

With a choking heart, but bearing his defeat manfully, the suitor departed. 
Then Portia burst into tears. 

“It was your fault, Ted; everything’s your fault! I didn’t hate him, not very 
much—for a real lover, at least ; and, of course, you oughtn’t to have been here.” 

“Shall I call him back?” said Teddy, innocently. “I think I hear his fairy 
step still in the hall.” 

Upon this, Portia’s lip quivered, and Teddy put down the scissors, and kissed 
her deliberately. 

“I don’t see the slightest reason why we shouldn’t be lovers,” he said. 
“You’ve been engaged to other fellows, and thrown them over for me. Now be 
engaged to me, and let any other fellow make you throw me over if he can!” 

They went down that moment, hand-in-hand, to the dining-room, where it 
was old Lady Erroll’s custom to spend her forenoons, looking ever accounts— 
butcher’s, baker’s, green-grocer’s—detecting a cutlet too much here, a head of 
sea-kale she could not remember there ; and Portia told her story bravely. She 
had quarrelled with one suitor more. She had discarded the Scotchman and his 
settlements. Teddy and herself—a little tremble in her voice—had found out at 
last that they liked each other. Might they be engaged ? 

Old Lady Erroll looked up-——her finger still marking the place in her account- 
book—from one young face to the other. “The last time this kind of folly oc- 
curred I was angry,” she said, in her shrill old voice. “I’m not angry now. 
Old people musn’t waste their little residue of life upon useless emotion. If you 
had married Macbean, I would have left you ten thousand pounds in my will. 
I told him so last night. You are so much the richer, Ted.” 

* Which will come exactly to the same, if I marry Portia,’ 
Josselin. 

"er 

This monosyllable, not agreeably uttered, was all the opposition Lady Erroil 
offered. So Portia and Teddy returned to their gardening ridiculously happy— 
or perhaps amused might be a juster term ; and in four-and-twenty hours all the 
town knew Mr. Macbean was supplanted, and by whom. 

Old Lady Erroll received the many-colored remarks of her friends with com- 
plete equanimity. “ Teddy is a little boy,” she would say, placidly ; “is a dozen 
years younger in sense and knowledge of the world than my granddaughter. 
I don’t trouble myself to think about flirtations between cousins. Teddy might 
spend his time worse.” 

She was unusually affable and obliging in her relations with Portia. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Blake might be asked to dinner—any friend of poor little Ted’s was 
welcome. Ted knew very well the house and everything in it belonged to him. 
To Teddy himself she was charming. Who, under such circumstances, could 
suspect that the good old octogenarian lady meant mischief? Well, Portia sus- 
pected it, for one; but then Portia always suspected the worst of everybody. 
“If grandmamma’s intentions were honorable, she would not be so generous,” 
Portia remarked to her lover. “She has given me a real onyx seal, slightly 
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remarked Teddy 
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chipped, and a couple of torn lace lappets. I can’t feel easy in my mind with 
gtandmamma in such abnormal dispositions.” 

But Teddy’s peace was untroubled. A sounder philosopher than many wise 
men, Teddy Josselin never worried himself about any evil whatsoever until it 
had positively overtaken him. He was really fond of Portia, enjoyed being en- 
gaged to her nearly as much as he used to enjoy breaking off her engagements 
with other people, sincerely thought it would be about the best thing that could 
happen ‘to him to marry her; at the same time was not a passionate or impatient 
lover ; but content to let everything connected with his engagement shape itself 
as it would, the subject of money along with the rest. His present means of 
subsistence were his pay as a lieutenant in the Guards, and five hundred a year 
allowed him by Lady Erroll. His prospects for the future were from twenty-five 
thousand to thirty thousand pounds and the house in Eaton square, all depend- 
ent upon the will of Lady Erroll. Supposing her to turn refractory, he could 
thus depend with certainty upon the sum of seven shillings and four pence a day, 
upon which to maintain his establishment; for Colonel Ffrench had long ago 
declared that a handsome trousseau and a few hundred pounds in cash would be 
the only provision he could possibly make for his granddaughter. 

Seven shillings and four pence a day—barely enough, with their present hab- 
its, to keep Portia and Mr. Josselin in gloves and bouquets. Well, Teddy de- 
clared the money part of the matter was not worth disturbing oneself about. 
See how he managed already! He had five hundred a year nominally; but 
when by accident he spent twice his allowance, never found any difficulty, to 
speak of, in getting his debts paid. There were always plenty of people to cash 
bills and so on, if your prospects were decent ; and, besides, grandmamma must 
consent, in time: no one out of a play ever refused their consent to anything 
now-a-days. He had sounded her a score of times about his engagement, and 
her answer was always the same: “ You know best, my poor little Teddy, you 
know best; don’t consult me.” Of course, if he knew best the thing was set- 
tled. 

And so Miss Jemima was told that matters were progressing satisfactorily, 
and Colonel Ffrench’s consent gained, for the fifth time, to Portia’s approaching 
marriage ; and a wildly-extravagant trousseau ordered by Portia herself before 
her London visit ended ; all without the definite question being mooted as to the 
means upon which the young couple were to exist. 

“We are happy in the present, taking no thought, like lilies,” Teddy would 
say, in his foolish, innocent way, whenever Miss Jemima tried to bring him to 
business. “The bridesmaids’ dresses are decided on, the trousseau is ordered. 
Now the only thing to think of is Gunter.” 

And, at last, one fine morning (just two days before the commencement of 
this story) he told Lady Erroll that she must really begin to see about ordering 
his wedding breakfast. “Colonel F french is an invalid ; and, as you are Portia’s 
grandmamma as well as mine, we thought we would be married in town. A 
pleasant little party—not more than twenty people, and I'll undertake ali trouble 
about the wine ”—the Countess of Erroll’s bad wine was proverbial—“ I mean 
I'll undertake to see that we have it nice.” 

Old Lady Erroll looked, not without genuine compassion, on Teddy’s fair, 
boyish face—the one object left in the world that gave her eyes pleasure to be- 
hold. Teddy, child,” said she, “am I to understand that those Ffrench peo- 
ple regard the engagement in any other light than ajoke? They do? Ah! now, 
perhaps, you will tell me what you mean to support Portia Ffrench upon? You 
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don’t know, of course. Very well. Then we old people will talk the matter 
over for you. Tell old Jemima Ffrench—you are going there to-morrow, you 
say—tell old Jemima Ffrench, with my love, that I ‘shall expect her here to 
lunch and to talk over settlements—you will use that word ‘settlements ’—at one 
on Wednesday. Time enough to order the wedding breakfast afterward.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE message was given duly; and, at the hour and day appointed, Jemima 
F french drove up in a cab before the Countess of Erroll’s house. The good old 
soldier was dressed as usual, in her plain village clothes; but no princess visit- 
ing a subject could have held her head higher than did Miss Jemima as she 
marched up Lady Erroll’s door-steps, and was ushered by a gorgeous six-foot- 
high footman into Lady Erroll’s dining-room. 

The old countess was sitting at her writing table, an open desk at her side, 
one or two packets of docketed faded letters upon the table. She rose, gave 
Miss Jemima a little curtsy, that had been the mode in the days of George the 
Third, and two withered fingers. ‘ Howare you, my dear? I haven't seen you 
this age. You look pretty well, but people at our time of life don’t grow younger 
—<on’t grow younger! How is Colonel Ffrench ?” 

Miss Jemima seated herself very upright on a chair at some distance from 
her hostess, and answered that her brother was in his usual feeble state. He 
had not got into the open air three times this summer. 

“But keeps his faculties, I trust?” said Lady Erroll. (To no one who 
looked at her would it occur to ask a similar question. Seamed with wrinkles 
though her face was, you could scarce believe it to be the face ef a woman of 
eighty. The keenness almost of youth was in her pale eyes; her hair, dressed 
in small flat curls, was yellow still; her prominent teeth were still white, and 
every one of them her own). “Poor Colonel Ffrench is not, I trust, growing 
feeble in his mind,” she continued, in her shrill pipirg voice, “the very worst 
affliction we old peopl have to dread.” 

“My brother's mind is as strong as it ever was, I thank you,” said Miss 
Jemima, stiffer than before. “His memory fails him a little at times. That is 
all.” 

Old Lady Erroll took out a gilt bonbon-box from her pocket, opened it, and 
helped herself to a lozenge. She ate sweetmeats all day long; before her meals, 
after her meals ; Portia declared, while her meals were going on. At the kind 
of conversational pause in which an old man takes snuff, out, invariably, came 
Lady Erroll’s bonbon-box. “I did not mean to offend you, my dear Miss 
Ffrench, but something my little grandson Josselin told me made one fear poor 
Colonel Ffrench must be somewhat enfeebled in his mental state. You can 
guess what I mean?” 

“ Not in the least,” said Miss Jemima, but her face turned very red. 

“Why, about this love affair—firtation, I should say—of Portia’s and Ted’s, 
Surely, the boy must have hoaxed me. You can’t be taking the thing in earnest, 
any of you?” 

Miss Jemima’s face grew redder. “If we had not taken it in earnest, Mr 
Josselin would never have come to our house in the way he has done latterly,” 
said she, with energy. 
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“Oh, dear, dear, how guilty that makes me feel !” said Lady Erroll, with her 
shrill small laugh. “ Why, I had them here together for weeks and weeks, and 
yet I knew that the whole thing was nonsense. Portia has behaved very fool- 
ishly, Miss Ffrench. 1 hid my annoyance at the time, but I don’t know when I 
have felt more vexed. Macbean was no vulgarer than half the men you meet in 
society now-a-days, and his offers of settlements were most liberal. Portia may 
wait long before she meets with as eligible an offer, taking it altogether, as Mac- 
bean’s.” 

Indignation, for a moment, held Jemima Ffrench dumb. “Then Portia dis- 
liked Mr. Macbean,” she cried, hotly. “It made her shudder, she told me, to 
see him come near her. She detested herself every time she thought of her en- 
gagement. Would you have wished her to become the man’s wife, with feelings 
like this ?” 

“Well, it scarcely matters what I wished,” said Lady Erroll. “I am not 
Portia’s guardian or adviser. Remembering who she is, as the child of my poor, 
unhappy daughter, I certainly should like to see her secured from poverty—mar- 
ried to some man who can keep her in decent comfort, before I die.” 

The buttons were off the foils; and Miss Jemima’s spirits felt relieved. In 
open warfare she could hold her own against any Dysart of them all. The 
thrusts and counter-thrusts of preliminary sparring suited her not. “ And re- 
membering who she is, as the child of my unhappy nephew, I wish to see Portia 
marry a man whom she can love,” she cried, with spirit, “I don’t believe in 
money. I believe in affection, and affection only, for making the lives of human 
beings happy.” 

Old Lady Erroll took another sugar-plum. “It seems to me we are wasting 
breath on imaginary difficulties, my dear Miss Ffrench. If you believe in pov- 
erty as a promoter of happiness, and if Portia believes in it, too, by all means let 
her marry Teddy Josselin. He has his pay and his debts, and Colonel Ffrench, 
no doubt, will assist his granddaughter with something more substantial than 
advice at her starting in life. Still they will be poor, quite poor enough to test 
the value of your happiness theory. Let them marry, by all means.” 

“And you, Lady Erroll?” said Miss Jemima, point-blank. “ What assist- 
ance are they to look for from you? I suppose we may as well talk the matter 
plainly over.” 

“ Nay,” said the old countess, still with suspicious urbanity, “do you tell 
me the intentions of the lady’s friends first. What allowance does Colonel 
F french propose to make to his granddaughter ?” 

Miss Jemima’s honest eyes fell. If she had possessed a fortune, she would 
in that moment have settled every shilling of it upon her Harry’s child; but she 
had, remaining in the world, exactly two thousand pounds, the greater part of 
the income from which was scrupulously received by Colonel Ffrench half yearly 
as Jemima’s “share” in the expenses of Halfont Manor. 

“My brother Richard, as you know, is a comparatively poor man. His hab- 
its are expensive, rendered more so by his ill health, and every year a narrower 
margin is left over and above his own personal expenditure. Except a few hun- 
dred pounds in ready money, it will not be in Richard’s power to assist Portia 
when she marries.” 

“ And after his death? What certain settlement can be made upon her after 
his death ?” 

“ My brother’s income dies with him, Lady Erroll. The little that remained 
of his former fortune was sunk by him, years ago, in an annuity. Halfont came 
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to him with his second wife, and failing children of hers, reverts by settlement, 
as you are aware, on Richard’s death, to her family.” 

“ Aye,” exclaimed Lady Erroll, a quick expression of anger lighting up her 
old face, impassive till now. “As I am aware! You do well to use that ex- 
pression, Miss Ffrench. Before Portia married Harry Ffrench, do you know 
what your brother told me about that Halfont property? I can show it you— 
here—in black and white!” She touched, with her withered hand, one of the 
packets of letters that lay beside her. “When you came I had just been re- 
freshing my memory by reading an old note or two of your brother’s. He was 
considered one of the acutest letter-writers of his day, Miss Ffrench. Men used 
to say Talleyrand could scarce surpass Richard Ffrench in the art with which 
he could mislead others, yet leave himself uncompromised. Hear what he wrote 
me, a week before my daughter’s marriage!” She took up a sheet of note paper, 
yellow with time, unfolded it and, without spectacles, read aloud: ‘‘ Settlements, 
you know, I have always held in detestation, They are needful only in certain 
exceptional cases, never where marriage begins under such fair auspices as with 
that of our children! My dear Portia will, I trust, look upon Halfont as her 
home, now and hereafter, just as certainly as if a dozen lawyers had been at 
work to secure it to heron parchment!’ Would you like to read the letter your- 
self? You know your brother’s hand.” 

Then Miss Jemima raised her eyes steadily to Lady Erroll’s. “I wish to 
hear nothing of the past. I wish, if I can, to forget it, with its shame and errors 
on both sides. I loved Harry as well, perhaps, as you loved your daughter, and 
have mourned for him as deeply.” (Old Lady Erroll went to a rout three weeks 
after Lady Portia’s funeral). “All that is over. I came here to talk of Portia, 
The girl is brimful of faults. She is extravagant, vain, giddy, I don’t rightly 
know how much Portia could love! But she is young—at one-and-twenty every- 
thing is possible! Let her marry this Mr. Josselin, because she cares for him, 
and he for her. Old animosities, old letters, old wrongs—yes, for I will allow 
that you were wronged—let all be forgotten in the happiness of these two chil- 
dren,” and then Jemima Ffrench’s full heart overflowed ; her voice choked. 

Qld Lady Erroll looked at her with a smile of cool curiosity. “You are an 
enthusiast, Miss Ffrench,” she remarked, after a minute’s silence; “and I am 
as completely matter-of-fact as Portia herself. I could say nothing stronger. In 
the case of two unworldly, hot-hearted, hot-headed young people—such young 
people as one reads of in old romances—I will admit, for argument’s sake, that a 
marriage begun in poverty might brace character, stimulate honorable ambition. 
But what are these two lovers—my granddaughter and my grandson—whose 
cause you plead ?” 

“ They are young, and they love each other!” cried Miss Jemima, quite un- 
conscious that she was saying anything ridiculous. 

“They are,” said old Lady Erroll, “exact representatives of their class and 
of their period. Teddy, to begin with. I don’t say he is vicious, as men used 
to be when you and I were young He neither drinks nor gambles, nor commits 
public scandal of any kind, after the robuster fashion of fifty years ago; but he 
hasn’t an ounce of ballast in his composition. I allow him, nominally, five hun- 
dred a year; he spends double that sum, at least—on what? Bouquets, opera 
stalls, the bills of his men-milliners—who shall say? I, for my part, never ask. 
I like the boy. He's all that is left to me—Sarah’s only child; and Sarah was a 
good, a creditable daughter to me, Miss Ffrench. If Ted can meet with a suitable 
wife, a woman with money and position, he may do pretty well. As long as he 
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remains single, he won’t go very far astray. If he marries into poverty, marries 
a woman like his cousin Portia—he is ruined. Simply that. No need to pile up 
words where one expresses everything so accurately.” 

“ But I don’t see why marrying Portia need be marrying into poverty,” urged 
Miss Jemima. “Young people can surely begin life on five or six hundred a 
year. To my mind, such an income, even with a family, is a handsome one. I 
will, on my part, do everything I can to help them at starting, and—” 

* And where is the income you speak of to come from?” interrupted old 
Lady Erroll, but with great politeness. “Teddy’s pay is seven shillings and 
four pence a day. Colonel Ffrench, you tell me, can give Portia no other assist- 
ance than a certain small sum on her wedding day. Where are they to look for 
the remaining four or five hundred a year of which you speak ?” 

“From you, Lady Erroll,” said Miss Jemima. “You would surely continue 
the same allowance to Mr. Josselin after his marriage as you make him now?” 

“From the day on which Ted Josselin marries Portia Ffrench,” said the old 
countess, “I never allow him one shilling while I live; not—one—shilling !” 
dwelling upon each syllable with cruel emphasis. “At my death, as I have 
really no other relation in whom I take interest, I shall leave my money to a 
charity. I have nothing to say against Portia, personally. I know no better 
company than my granddaughter, when she chooses ; and she is handsome, too, 
considering her dark skin. I have done what I could for her. Portia might 
have married well, four times over, if she had chosen ; and through me. I would 
have settled ten thousand pounds on her at my death, if she had married Mac- 
bean. But to be Teddy’s wife—no! a hundred times, no. She would ruin him 
in six.months—ruin him first, and disgrace him afterward. Don’t interrupt 
me ”—for Miss Jemima’s eyes flashed fire. “The girl is no worse than all the 
rest of her generation. With a new dress a day, with an establishment, with 
diamonds, equipages, Portia would be a good wife, no doubt, as wives go. For 
Ted, I would a great deal sooner see him—” 

“ Lady Erroll,” said Miss Jemima, rising from her chair and standing erect— 
very dignified she looked in her rusty black silk, and with her fine, outspoken 
old face—“ it seems to me that, on this subject, there is nothing more for you to 
say or for me to hear. Portia is your granddaughter, but she is my Harry’s 
child, and I will not listen to her vilification. What you say of young men and 
women of the world may be true. I thank God I know little of what you call 
the world, and I can’t bring myself to believe it. I think there is much more 
good than evil in every young heart. I think a marriage of inclination, not of 
greed, is the best chance for my great-niece, Portia. I pray that she may make 
such a one. Of course, I shall tell them, word for word, what you have said. 
Mr. Josselin meets me, by appointment, when I leave your house, and I shall 
take him down with me to Halfont. My advice to them both will be to look 
into their own hearts, to weigh all this weil, and—not to give each other up! 
People can live with little money ; but life, as you and I have seen to our cost, 
is not worth holding without love.” 

A deep color came over Lady Erroll’s wrinkled face, then faded, leaving it 
almost livid white. “In the marriage you speak of,” said she, “ there was nei- 
ther love nor money. It was a marriage that began in deception, that was lived 
out in misery, that ended in shame and dishonor! And yet it is with such blood 
as that in her veins that you will counsel Harry Ffrench’s daughter to marry 
into beggary.” 

“T will counsel Harry Ffrench’s daughter to keep true, if she can, to the 
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best thing in her nature,” said Miss Jemima, staunchly and quietly. “If she 
loves Teddy Josselin enough to brave poverty for his sake, I shall have better 
hope for her than if she had married Macbean, with all his settlements.” 

“ Aye, if she does !” said old Lady Erroll, her good humor beginning to re- 
turn. “ Depend upon it, my dear Miss Ffrench, we are both working ourselves 
into tragedy quite unnecessarily. Let Ted and Portia know, for certain, that by 
marrying they will become paupers, and I think you will find them quite dis-. 
posed to shake hands and lapse back into cousins. Going? No, no, I can’t 
think of it. You must stay to lunch. Don’t let two old women like you and 
me quarrel because a silly boy and girl have chosen to play at falling in love.” 

But Miss Jemima was determined. Food would choke her in her present 
state of feeling, she said, bluntly. She wished to quarrel with no one, but her 
heart was sore; she must be alone. And then briefly declining Lady Erroll’s 
offer of sending for a cab, she started forth alone on foot from the great Eaton 
square house, which an hour ago she had thought was one day to be Portia’s 
home. 

Jemima Ffrench’s honest heart was sore, yet, as she walked onward with her 
steady long step, her head well erect, through the London streets, an expression 
almost of youthful energy was on her fresh old face. If, as she still hoped, love 
won the day against wisdom, something, she determined, should be done by 
which Portia and Portia’s husband might live. She would sell out two hundred 
pounds for them when they married ; two hundred pounds would furnish a small 
house modestly ; Teddy must exchange the Guards for a public office, Portia be 
taught housekeeping, and Colonel Ffrench forced into helping them. Nay, after 
a time, for Miss Jemima could believe positive and abiding evil of no one, would 
not old Lady Erroll herself be forced to relent ? 

“A poor, good, enthusiastic simpleton!” thought Lady Erroll, as she put 
away her letters, the cherished relics, not like Miss Jemima’s, of dead love, but 
of dead hatreds, of frustrated ambition. “Ted Josselin fling thirty thousand 
pounds to a hospital! Portia Ffrench marry any man for the sake of his hand- 
some blue eyes! I shall have them both here to-morrow begging dear grand- 
mamma’s pardon, and vowing they never meant the thing to be taken in ear- 
nest.” 

Then she sat down to her solitary lunch, and calculated, not without satis- 
faction, how much chicken and sherry had been saved by Jemima Firench’s 


losing her temper. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


For a long half-hour Susan Fielding waited, breathless with anxiety, not all 
unselfish, as to the lovers’ fate. Then a light step came flying along the corri- 
dor, the door opened quickly, and Portia, her face all alight with animation, 
looked in. 

“Come Susan, child! The oracle has spoken, our fate is decided. Come 
and witness the last scene in our poor, ill-fated little love drama.” 

“ What—you are not going to marry Mr. Josselin, then ?” uttered Susan. 

“ Ah, that is just what you will hear,” was Portia’s answer. “I have hada 
hard alternative placed before me, Susan, I can tell you. Teddy Josselin and 
herbs, a stalled ox and Macbean. But I think, considering my youth and inex- 
perience, I have chosen wisely, as you will hear.” 

She hurried Susan down stairs, and on the landing, outside the drawings 
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room, they were joined by Miss Jemima who, after repeating, with conscientious 
accuracy, Lady Erroll’s message, had left the lovers alone to deliberate upon 
their fate. 

“Poor old lady! You are a vast deal more upset by all this than you need 
be,” said Portia, patting Miss Jemima’s hand reassuringly. “ As I tell Susan, 
we have, considering all things, decided wisely, and what is more, without a tear. 
You have been crying, Aunt Jem—don’t deny it, I see the marks of tearseon 
your cheeks—while we laughed! Yes, laughed so loud I expected every min- 
ute grandpapa would send up a message bidding us not disturb him.” 

She opened the door as she spoke, and Susan, with as choking a feeling in 
her throat as though her own destiny were under discussion, followed old Miss 
Ffrench into the drawing-room. Teddy Josselin rose from a sofa where he was 
reclining by one of the open windows, and came forward to meet them. He 
looked even more bewitching, Susan thought, in his morning dress, than he had 
done the other evening; the frock coat, the delicate tie, the pointed moustache, 
the lavender gloves—all were faultless. And his blue eyes were just as full of 
lazy contentment, his handsome boyish face was just as untroubled as ever. Ah, 
if she had a lover, mused the little girl, she would not choose him to wear mien 
so careless in this momentous hour on which their whole future happiness might 
hang! Poor, romantic little Susan. 

“ How are you, Susan,” said Teddy, taking her hand, all cold and trembling 
with vicarious agitation. “I have been thinking of you ever since, and so has 
some one else. Did I tell you, ’Tia? Blake soothed me to sleep with praises 
of Susan’s voice and Susan’s ‘rustic woodland air’ all the way back to town. 

Don’t be jealous.” 

The thorough good humor of Teddy’s tone, the familiar “’Tia,” (Teddy 

Josselin was the only living being who ever ventured on a diminutive with Por- 
tia) made Miss Jemima augur favorably as to the result of their consultation. 
“Portia is very likely to be jealous about Mr. Blake, or Mr. any one else te- 
day,” she said, with an inflection of the voice that made the remark a ques- 
tion, 

“Poor Portia would be jealous always,” said Teddy, looking serious, 
“There is the leading weakness of her character. She cannot part with her 
meanest slave without a pang, can you, ’Tia?” 

Portia had now come close to her cousin’s side, and as he was speaking their 
eyes met. Surely, thought old Miss Jemima, not unobservant, not wholly un- 
versed in love matters, the lacerated feeling of lovers on the brink of an eternal 
parting were never transmitted through such a heart-whole glance as that! 

“ When I am tired I will tell you,” answered Portia, lightly. “ Up to the pres- 
ent time I have had no experience. What one gives up voluntarily, cannot be 
spoken of as ‘ forfeited,’ Master Ted.” 

Teddy made a mock-humble bow. “I never knew you had given George 
Blake up, Miss F french.” 

“] was not speaking of George Blake, Mr. Jossefn.” 

And then every body sat down; the lovers at some distance from each other, 
perfectly cool and collected ; old Miss Jemima and Susan waiting in agitated 
silence for them to begin. 

“T think,” remarked Teddy, when two or three minutes had gone by in 
silence, “that the barometer must be higher than yesterday—I mean the ther- 
mometer—no, which is it, ’Tia?” 

Miss Jemima looked up severely at the ceiling; Portia launghed—that pleas- 
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ant laugh that, as I said before, would in itself have been enough to found many 
an actress’s reputation! “What will you do without me at your side to tell you 
what you mean, Ted ?” cried she. 

“ Portia!” exclaimed Miss Jemima. 

“ Ah well, Aunt, painful though it may be to tell the truth, there is no good 
in putting it off,” said Portia, with a business-like air. Susan is in our confi- 
dence, and I am sure you are both dying to hear what we have decided on. As 
well tell them at once, Ted?” 

“T suppose so,” began Teddy—then Miss Jemima chancing to look at him 
full and suddenly, his blue eyes Sank. “ Only, do you say it all, Portia,” he 
added. “You know you get over that sort of thing so much neater than 
I do.” 

“Thanks!” said Portia, gaily. “I accept the compliment at its fullest 
worth. Mr. Josselin wishing me to be the speaker, Aunt Jem, I have to an- 
nounce that—we do not mean to sacrifice ourselves.” 

“ As I guessed, as I foretold,” said Miss Jemima, half to herself. “So much 
for Lady Erroll’s knowledge of human nature.” 

“We are young, we may be foolish—” 

“ But not wholly corrupt!” put in Teddy. 

“ And we cannot give up what to us is simply life itself.” 

Miss Jemima coughed to keep down her emotion; the tears started to her 
eyes. 

“ Dissipation, excitement, dresses by Worth, coats by Bond street tailors, 
French gloves, French wines. What, in very truth, are all these things?” 

A shake of the head from Miss Jemima said, “ What, indeed ?” 

“ Superfluities to many people, doubtless. To us, necessities of life.” 

“ Portia!” 

“Since I was eighteen, have I ever, in one year, spent less than a hundred 
and thirty pounds on my dress, Aunt Jem? the precise sum on which grand- 
mamma suggests we should live. Well, we will say that when I was married I 
spent half—though the whole calculation is absurd—and Teddy the other half. 
Sixty-five pounds a year each on dress. What would this leave over for wine 
bills and travelling, and all those incidental expenses? Nota farthing. We 
should not be in the least ashamed to beg, but we could not work, either of us, 
and the only remaining alternative would be—starvation. Teddy,” she turned 
round to her lover, with the brightest smile in the world, “we can’t make up our 
minds to starve, can we?” 

“TI could make up my mind to anything,” said Teddy, “as long as I shared 
st with you. If you wanted money, ’Tia, you should have remained faithful to 
the Scotchman.” 

“If my niece wished it, in short,” said Miss Jemima, looking searchingly at 
the young man’s face, “if Portia Ffrench would remain true to her word you 
would remain true to her. Is that what I am to understand, Mr. Josselin?” 

“If Portia will marry me to-morrow I shall be the happiest man in Eng- 
land,” said Teddy Josselin, lifting his blue eyes to Miss Jemima’s—honest blue 
eyes they were, with all their sleepiness, all their want of intellect. “I’ve never 
taken thought for the morrow yet. and never come to very bad grief, that I re- 
member. The natural tendency of things is—is to fall upon one’s legs. I don’t 
know why you laugh, Portia ?” 

“A slight confusion of tenses, Ted. Goon. It was the fault of the meta- 
phor.” 
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“Tc fall upon one’s legs. I’m put out, Miss Ffrench. Portia knows so 
well how to put me out. If she would quarrel with grandmamma and marry 
me to-morrow—” 

“You would be doubtfully happy for a week, and decidedly repentant for the 
remainder of your life!” interrupted Portia, in the sort of admonitory tone in 
which one puts down a child’s impending folly. ‘We can’t afford to quarrel 
with grandmamma, either of us—I the least. She doesn’t love me very much, 
poor grandmamma, our feelings to each other are about equal, but she really 
means me to make a good marriage, and I mean to do so, too—in my own way, 
nota Mr. Macbean. From the first year I saw her, grandmamma and I have 
been playing a kind of game of chess of our own. Who knows yet which will 
be checkmated ?” 

“You have been playing a game which I neither understand nor wish to un- 
derstand,” cried Miss Jemima, indignantly. “I have been always lenient to 
you hitherto, Portia. When you have led on and discarded suitor after sui- 
tor, I have been lenient to you, for I have thought your worst sin was girlish 
levity, and that in your heart—I may say it now—you cared for your cousin. I 
was mistaken. You have no heart, You care for nothing. You believe noth- 
ing. You regret nothing. I congratulate you, Mr. Josselin, I congratulate you 
heartily on my niece, Portia Ffrench, having at length made up her mind!” 

Teddy smoothed his moustache into finer points, and gave one quickly-averted 
glance at Portia’s face. “All congratulations are the mischief to answer,” he 
remarked. “I remember when my cousin Adolphus was going to be married, 
old Linkwater congratulated him. I’ve often told you that story, Tia?” 

“Very often. You surely have no idea of telling it us now?” 

“ Oh, not at all, only—you know what Adolphus said is pretty nearly what I 
feel. All these things are leaps in the dark,” this to Miss Jemima; “and it 
would take a wiser man than me to know, till a year and a day afterward, wheth- 
er he has drawn a prize or a blank. But I am extremely obliged to you for what 
you said, just the same.” 

His unruffled fatuity, the lurking smile round Portia’s lips, were too much for 
Miss Jemima’s temper. “I congratulate both of you,” she cried, rising from 
her chair; “and I congratulate the people belonging to you on being spared 
from seeing two such—” a strong word was in the old soldier’s mouth, but she 
swallowed it—“two such babies married. Lady Erroll was right. She does 
understand human nature—such human nature as yours—better than I do. You 
will yourself explain the rupture of your /as¢ engagement to your grandfather, 
Portia; that task I decline; and the next time, please, that you have wedding 
preparations to make, make them without consulting me. I assist at no more 
trousseaux.” 

And Miss Jemima crossed over to a table where afternoon tea was aireavy 
laid, poured herself out a cup and drank it, standing, in short, disdainful gulps, 
and not turning her eyes again toward the culprits. A stranger looking in at 
the picture at that moment would assuredly never have guessed that Teddy and 
Portia were lovers, sternly refusing consent to their own marriage; that this 
incensed old lady’s was the heart that bled at seeing generous, youthful Uy 
degenerate into the miserable wisdom of expediency, and of the world ! 

Teddy was the first to follow her. “Don’t be angry with us,” he said, hum- 
bly offering Miss Jemima a plate of bread and butter. “ Bad though we are, we 
are not responsible for the sins of our ancestors; everything is forced upon us 
by grandmamma.” 
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He looked so handsome and so much in earnest as he made his little speech 
that Jemima Ffrench could not but soften. “1’m angry with myself for having 
taken so much interest in you, that’s the truth, Mr. Josselin. I made he mis- 
take of thinking of you both as of responsible beings, who wonld help them- 
selves, and whom it would be my duty to help. I see you as you are—children, 
not knowing the meaning of the words responsibility or duty.” 

“And who, therefore, must make their way by childish obedience to their 
elders’ dictates,” cried Portia, coming up and putting her arm round Miss femi- 
ma’s shoulders. “ Now, I insist upon your eating, old lady. You know you told 
me you had not swallowed a mouthful since you started, Take a lesson from 
us. Don’t quarrel with your bread and butter.” 


So peace was made. Shocked though good Miss Jemima might be b: the 
jover’s frivolity, it was impossible to remain seriously angry with any two humar 
beings for refusing voluntarily to encounter starvation. She had been a fou, 
she confessed, and they—had proved themselves philosophers. The world was 
too old for romantic saerifice. Let Mr. Josselin look for an heiress, with Lady 
Erroll’s assistance, and Portia, if she could, find another Mr. Macbean. 

“You, both of you, suffer so little that I won’t go through the pretence ut 
pitying you,” she remarked, as Teddy Josselin took his leave. “But this I do 
say,” and Miss Jemima pressed the young man’s hand with honest kindness, “I 
can’t help feeling sorry that we have seen the last of you at Halfont. Some day, 
perhaps, a long time hence, you will look back, and wish you had decided differ- 
ently.” 

“And some day, perhaps, not a very long time hence, you will look back and 
say that we decided like oracles,” said Teddy. ‘As to having seen the last of 
me at Halfont, the thing is—is—” Teddy stammered and looked pleasant—* we- 
diculous. Because ’Tia and I leave off being lovers is no reason that we should 
not continue—” 

“To be cousins,” interrupted Portia. “ You shall come again in three months, 
Ted. Not a day sooner; the world would talk. Whatever we wish, whatever 
we think right, do not let us run a risk of making the world talk!” 

She went with him to the top of the stairs, then running back to one of the 
drawing-room windows, kissed the tips of her fingers as the carriage that was 
taking him to the station drove away. Could any woman discard, in this light 
fashion, the man she had once loved? Susan, to whose simple heart the situa- 
tion was one of vitalest interest, asked herself this question as she watched Por- 
tia’s face. Had the whole engagement been idle child’s play, as Miss Jemima 
said, or—a blind. Was Portia’s heart indeed occupied by some absent lover—a 
lover far worthier, nobler, thought§Susan, than poor Teddy Josselin, with his 
lavender gloves, and curled love-locks, and boyish, effeminate beauty. 

Portia sank down into a chair and told Miss Jemima to ring for some fresh 
tea, then in wildly high spirits began to discuss the change in her prospects that 
the last few hours had brought about. Usually she flagged the moment that 
a scene, that an excitement, however trivial, was past; no such reaction seemed 
to set in after her final rupture with the man she had professed to love. She 
would go to town to-morrow. Every worldly hope she had was in grandmamma. 
Suicidal to run the chance of any fresh family feud! She would get presented at 
the next drawing-room. She would send her photograph to Macbean. He was 
vulgar, he lived in Glasgow, was ugly, demoniacal of temper ; but, at the present 
ebb of affairs, not a chance must be lost. Could a young lady approaching 
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twenty-two, and whose fifth engagement had just ended tragically, afford to be 
critical ? 

So she rattled on, Miss Jemima listening, grimly sorrowful. At last, when 
Susan rose to go, Portia offered to walk with her as far as the lodge gates, and 
as soon as the two girls were alone together, out of doors, her mood changed. 
“You think me a monster of heartlessness, don’t you, Susan?” Oh, I can see 
you do by your face. Don’t accuse me too harshly. Remember you only see 
half—the outside half that tells so little of the truth.” 

“TI know that very well,” cried Susan, half impatiently, “and I have no 
right of course to accuse anyone. It all seems hard on—poor Mr. Josselin, but 
I believe I can guess why ox are in such good spirits !” 

“ Then you must be a much shrewder person than I take you for,” said Por- 
tia. “Don’t judge by what you would do or feel under the same circumstances, 
child. Think of something that you would consider wildly, utterly impossible, 
and you will be likeliest to arrive at the truth about me. Not that I want you 
to arrive at the truth, Susan!” Singularly bright was Portia’s face, singularly 
soft her voice. “I should just like to make you say one thing. Aunt Jem con- 
gratulated Teddy on my having found out my own mind at last, will you con- 
gratulate me? I’m superstitious, I want good wishes to-day. Give me yours.” 

The poor child’s tell-tale face reddened. I do not say that, after spending 
one evening in the society of a stranger, a girl’s heart can be affected to any 
passionate or lasting extent. But I do say that a spasm of sharpest pain ccn- 
tracted Susan Fielding’s heart at this moment. Love’s twin sister, we must re- 
member, arrives so much more rapidly at maturity than does love himself! “TI 
congratulate you, Miss Portia,” but her voice was unsteady as she said this. 
“ As you say, I can’t judge of you or of your actions rightly, but I know enough 
to feel that you are happier than you ever were in your life before, and I’m glad 
—I mean I try to be glad of it. I wish you joy, you and—the person you mean 
to marry.” 

Portia broke out into a laugh, a heartier, louder one than most people had 
ever heard from her lips. “ That is well-wishing with a vengeance! Well- 
wishing, not to the living only, but to people who, as likely as not, will never ex- 
ist. Aunt Jemima often says I shall end by being an old maid, and that she and 
I will live together in lodgings at Cheltenham, Susan. I shall be just a little 
more discontented than I am now, thin, blue-nosed, a district visitor, and hold- 
ing rigid opinions about women’s emancipation. Good-by—what! won’t you 
give me a kiss after congratulating me so prettily ?” 

And then, with buoyant steps, she tripped back along the Manor avenue, and 
Susan, heavy-hearted, went on her way alone toward Addison Lodge. 

















A GREAT ADVOCATE. 


JAMES T. BRADY. 





m ‘ 

URING the war of 1812 two Irish emigrants landed in New York after an 

eventful voyage, during which they had had a narrow escape from a Brit- 
ish privateer. They were Thomas S. Brady and his young bride. On a public 
occasion, long after, James T. Brady, the son of this couple and the most dis- 
tinguished advocate at the New York bar, took pride in speaking of himself as 
“the son of an Irish father, who migrated in hot haste, and was chased into the 
port of New York,his highest ambition being that his son might be born in 
America.” 

It was a good stock. The clan Mac Braidaich occupied, of old, an extensive 
territory near the centre of Ireland. The name became O’Bradaich, O’Brady, 
Brady. Then came Saxon rule, and the Bradys, from a powerful clan, passed 
into dependent tenants. The family had contributed a greater number of priests 
and bishops to the Irish Church than any other. The crest of the house—a 
mailed hand grasping a scimitar and cutting a feather—suggests the story of 
Saladin, and seems symbolic of a chear and incisive intellect. 

Thomas S. Brady had culture, wit, eloquence, generosity and character. His 
father, a true scion of this strong and vigorous race, had given him a thorough 
classical education ; and so in 1815 we find him teaching school at No, 21 War- 
ren street, New York, and gaining daily in reputation as an accomplished teach- 
er. Many of his pupils are prominent men in New York to-day. The mother, 
says Judge Daly, was “a woman handsome in person, as I remember her, hav- 
ing a fine natural intellect—one of those mothers whose quiet virtues shed their 
blessed influence over families, and are felt so long in their durable effect upon 
children.” 

To this couple was born, on the gth of April, 1815, a man-child—duly chris- 
tened James Topham, and destined to make his name a household word in the 
homes of his native city, and a name of honor in his native land. 

James was early set to study in his father’s school. His old schoolfellow, 
Judge Daly, pictures him at seven years of age as “a little boy with a large head 
and a very small frame; his great head bending over his desk, and his little feet 
playing beneath ; his mind intently fixed on his lesson, which he was rather slow 
to acquire. A great, warm-hearted little boy, exceedingly unselfish, most affec- 
tionate in his attachment to his young school companions, and exceedingly be- 
soved by them.” 

Another schoolmate recalls incidents which show that his independence and 
indomitable courage were inborn. “He was of a brave, determined disposition, 
but always kind to every one.” “He was a delicate boy, with a very large head ; 
not a handsome boy (Tom was very handsome); was called ‘little Jim Brady’ 
all the early part of his life.” As he grew in stature and in fame, the epithet, no 
longer fitting, was dropped ; but to those who knew him best, he was “ Jim Bra- 
dy,” or “James T ,” as it might happen, to the last. He was so noticeable, says 
still another schoolfeilow, “for his loving kindliness as a boy, that it almost 
obliterates every other recollection.” 

Young Brady went from the school-room to his father’s office (his father had 
meantime entered the profession of law) then in Nassau street, afterward removed 
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to Beekman street, in the “Inns of Court,” where he was office boy and student. 
A quick-witted, bright boy, sometimes letting the temptation of a repartee prove 
too strong for that consideration for others, which, later in life, was so marked a 
characteristic of him; as when, on entering an old gentleman’s office, the little 
office boy neglected to take off his cap, and the old gentleman reproving him, said : 
“ My son, when I go into a gentleman’s office I take off my hat.” “So dol!” 
flashed back Master Impudence. He was, however, generally ditfident, modest, 
and industrious, gathering in knowledge in every direction; and when he felt 
free to express his opinions—as he did to his father, whose pride and joy he was 
—of remarkable originality and independence of thought. His brother remem- 
bers a discussion with his father in‘which James advanced and maintained reso- 
lutely the opinion that classical studies were no help, but rather a hindrance to 
originality. No doubt a grave heresy, in the eyes of the carefully trained classical 
scholar. The riper judgment of the son, however, changed his position, and 
later in life, his opinions of the value and importance of a thorough classical 
training would have left no room for a renewal of that discussion. 

The business of the office, in its details and management, was soon entirely 
in his charge ; and, in those days before the Code, when everything was managed 
by special pleading, the drawing of pleadings, briefs, and other papers neces- 
sarily involved great study and precision. 

When he was about nineteen a gentleman remarked to his father, “ Your 
son is of fine promise.” “ Yes, sir, he is a boy of great promise, a boy of splen- 
did intellect and noble character. Young as he is, I regard him as a walking 
encyclopedia, his mind seems to gild every subject it touches.” The career of 
the son has certainly justified the estimate of the father. 

At this time, and during all his early years at the bar, he was a hard student. 
Lodging in the office, he frequently passed the whole night in study, adding 
another to the examples of those who have supplemented the lavish gifts of na- 
ture by the most intense application and industry, the consciousness of high 
powers only stimulating to increased exertion. His earnest and protracted 
studies at this period are spoken of by all who then knew him. The natural- 
ness of his manner, the spontaneous working of his mind, his fertility and readi- 
ness, led the younger members of the bar to imagine that he owed little to in- 
dustry or training; but, highly gifted as he was, he would doubtless have attribu- 
ted his success to these early studious years. 

Brady was admitted to the bar in 1835. He was twenty years of age. His 
first case, other than in the Ward Courts, was an insurance case, in which Mr. 
Charles O’Conor was the opposing counsel. It became so apparent that it 
was a deliberate attempt on the part of Mr. Brady’s client to recover many 
times the value of the destroyed goods, that Mr. O’Conor fairly ridiculed the 
case out of court. But, if he lost his case, Brady made his mark. Judge Daly, 
who was present, declares that he displayed all his wonderful powers of elo- 
quence. The same exhibition of the powers of eloquence, it is said, character- 
ized the first appearance in public of Choate and of Pinckney. Indeed, I be- 
lieve this to be the case with all great natural speakers. The art of oratory may 
be acquired ; but the magnetic power called eloquence is inherent. 

Mr. Brady himself, speaking of the same occasion, said that he trembled all 
over, and everything grew dark before his eyes, so that he could not see the 
jury; but, steadying himself by placing his hands on the table before him, and 
keeping his face turned toward the jury, he spoke on till he recovered his com- 
posure, 
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A few months after, he was engaged in a case in which great interest was 
felt. The quiet of the town on the Sabbath had been suddenly disturbed by an 
incursion of newsboys shouting out the newspaper, the “ Sunday Morning News,” 
and the church-going portion of the community were greatly shocked and scan- 
dalized. One Sunday morning an unusually audacious boy bawled out the name 
of his paper in the ears of Mr. Gerard, at the very door of the church. Seizing 
the boy, Mr. Gerard gave him to an officer, whom he promised to protect in the 
arrest. The officer thereupon took him to the Tombs. The magistrate dis- 
charged the boy; but the right of the newsboys to sell the paper was warmly 
defended in a suit brought against the officer for making the arrest. Mr. Gerard 
defended the officer, Mr. Brady appeared for the boy. The court was crowded. 
Brady’s speech was broad, liberal, and powerful. The jury were charmed with 
it and the audience delighted ; many strangers congratulated him. The verdict 
was against him; but, as he said, only a jury of philosophers could have given 
him a verdict in such a state of public feeling. The Jews had taken great inter- 
est in the case, and were present in large numbers. Many of them thereafter 
became his clients. From that day he never wanted for business. With him 
there was no dreary waiting—he stepped into the arena, and at once was wel- 
comed to the contest. Of his appearance there, and who were among his com- 
peers, Mr. McKeon says: “ We may refer to the period of his introduction to 
the bar of this city as an epoch in its history. In looking back at the past, we 
see rising before us George Wood, treading with no uncertain step through the 
labyrinths of the law of real property ; Daniel Lord following, with his legal eye, 
commerce over the long and dreary waste of waters ; David Graham, the younger, 
and Ogden Hoffman, standing in full panoply of intellectual power before our 
criminal tribunals. Into the lists where stood these proud knights young Brady 
sprang, ready to contend with the mightiest of them. How well he contended 
many of you well remember, and the honors paid to his memory are justified by 
the triumphs he has won.” 

At this time, the Supreme Court met four times a year—at New York, Al- 
bany, Utica, and Rochester. The leading lawyers of the State attended its 
sessions, and here the younger men learned, as the young Athenians in the 
Garden and the Academy, from the lips of living teachers. Only the men of 
acknowledged power attended the sessions of this court, and it spoke volumes 
for young Brady’s ability that he was among them. 

Early in his professional career he found himself at the head of a family, and 
was forced to practise the strictest economy and prudence. His accounts kept 
at that time show that he struggled bravely and successfully ; but they indicate 
also much self-denial. The man whose nature was lavish as the sun became, 
when duty demanded, as careful and painstaking as if “getting and saving” 
were his leading characteristics. At this time, he was grave and reserved, his 
devotion to his studies and business was redoubled, and his own personal ex- 
penses were diminished to the least possible sum. He had a high motive—the 
support and training of his motherless sisters. Toa friend asking why he, of 
all men so fitted for domestic happiness, had never married, his answer was: 
“When my father died, he left five daughters, who looked to me for support. 
All the affection which I could have had for a wife went out to those sisters; 
and I have never desired to recall it.” His own devotion was rewarded by the 
devotion of a family. His brother and sisters, much younger than himself, 
looked up to him as a father and always treated him with the respect due to that 
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relation. The “Thirty-nine Articles” he drew up for the government of the 
household over twenty years ago are still extant, and are full of quiet humor. 

The brave, self-reliant youth undertook and carried through the task without 
help from any outside source. With this pressure on him, he worked indefati- 
gably. His synopses and notes of cases, and his notes for his pleas were made 
with great precision, thoroughness, and clearness. He always had a theory of a 
case, and knew his objective points ; and with close, unerring logic he made his 
way to the mark. The idea that he relied on his eloquence and the inspiration 
of the moment to win his case is erroneous. He knew his case thoroughly ; 
and the flowers of rhetoric with which he adorned his arguments or fascinated 
his hearers were but the wreath beneath which he hid the shining steel and 
tough shaft of the lance of logic, which he drove straight home, through shield 
and breast-plate. 

His remarks at the meeting of the bar on the occasion of the death of John 
Van Buren are of interest in this connection, as explaining his own character 
and ability as lawyer and man: 

I think that Mr. Van Buren was the most misunderstood man in reference to his professional capacity that 
I ever personally knew, except Ogden Hoffman. Because Ogden Hoffman had the reputation of being a 
brilliant orator he lost the enduring reputation, which he more deserved, of being a sound practical lawyer. 1 
think John Van Buren, when he prepared himself to argue a case, intending to justify his own reputation as 
well as his duty to his client, was second to none at the bar of this city. The brilliancy of his public oratory, 
the gleam and flash of his ever-brilliant wit, the great control he had in society wherever he was received, 
the fact that he gracefully slid into that society, of whatever character it might be, made him the ornament 


and delight of every company. The poorest laborer in the world, as well as the gentleman of the highest so- 
ciety, could find in Mr. Van Buren the easiest companion in the world. 


What change is needed to adapt this to fit its author ? 

The bashful boy had rapidly risen in his profession. He was retained by 
Goodyear in the great india-rubber case of Goodyear vs. Day, which was ar- 
gued at Trenton in the United States Circuit Court, before Justices Grier and 
Dickerson. Daniel Webster was his senior counsel. Mr. Choate was opposed. 
Brady had worked for months, and opened the case in a two days’ speech. Mr. 
Webster said on rising that if the case was won, the triumph would be due to 
its able and thorough preparation by his junior. “I thank you, Mr. Brady,” he 
said, “for the manner in which you have opened this case; you have cut a 
broad highway through it.” It was a great combination. The greatest consti- 
tutional lawyer and the two best advocates of the nation. In connection with 
the india-rubber cases is a fact which testifies to his character. A salary of 
$25,000 a year for life was offered to be settled on him by the rubber company 
if he would advise a certain course ; but not deeming it right he rejected the of- 
fer. When, in France, in 1851, the rubber cases coming in controversy there, 
Mr. Brady substantially gave in French, to Etienne Blanc, the French advocate, 
the materials for his brief. 

For the last twenty-five years, up to the time of his death, he had been re- 
tained upon most of the celebrated cases, criminal and civil. He was sought 
especially in cases of contested wills, his development of the theory of “moral 
insanity ” in the great case of the forger Huntington having shown him a master 
in the power of subtle discrimination. In preparing this case his labors were 
indefatigable. He mastered the subject of insanity in all its phases, and became 
as familiar with medical authorities as he was with those of the law. His fertile, 
original mind made incursions into this new field, discovered there unsuspected 
treasures, and brought back rich spoils. 

He was indeed a master of medical jurisprudence, and has imposed his theo- 
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ries upon the law of the land. In the Parish Will case, the Allaire case, the ar- 
gument before the Court of Appeals in Mr. Forrest’s divorce case, the Gardiner 
Will case, the Street Commissioner cases, and the case of Governor Price of 
New Jersey, where he won the heaviest verdict that had then been given ina 
civil suit, $300,000, he gave additional proof of his general powers as a lawyer, 
so fully proved before in the great india-rubber cases. For those who, knowing 
his superior powers as a popular speaker and as a criminal advocate, hence 
concluded that he was not a great lawyer, stands the fact that in all these cases 
he was opposed by the ablest veterans of the bar, “the lawyers” far excellence, 
and won his triumphs contending with no unworthy foes. A line from a letter 
of Erskine—whose reputation for knowledge of the law was in like manner 
dimmed by the splendor of his eloquence—applies here : “ Remember that no 
man can be a great advocate who is no lawyer ; the thing is impossible.” 

The knowledge of civil cases is generally limited to those personally inter- 
ested ; but whole communities are moved by great criminal trials, so fame as a 
great criminal lawyer is far more widely disseminated. The shooting of Philip 
Barton Key, United States District Attorney at Washington, by Daniel E. Sick- 
les, Member of Congress from New York City, from their public and social posi- 
tion and the romantic story with its tragic end, fixed the eyes of all in America 
and of thousands in Europe upon the dingy court-room at Washington, where for 
days the life of the since distinguished major-general hung on the decision of twelve 
men. John Graham and James T. Brady, of New York, were there, without fee 
or reward, to serve their boyhood friend. Associated with them was the great 
lawyer, Edwin M. Stanton, since Secretary of War ; Joseph Bradley, of Baltimore ; 
and Peter Cagger, of Albany. It was no small mark of confidence that these dis- 
tinguished men requested the youngest of their number to eonduct the examina- 
tion and cross-examination of all the witnesses. Upon the management of the 
case hung the only chance of safety. Adverse public opinion pressed terribly 
against the accused. The tact and skill with which vital points of evidence 
were elicited or suppressed, won the admiration of all lawyers. After twenty 
days of struggle, Mr. Sickles walked forth a free man, and the fame of James T. 
Brady as a great jury lawyer became national, At this time, Mr. Brady con- 
ceived the highest esteem for the great abilities of Mr. Stanton, and the warm- 
est love for the man. This opinion he clung to through all the stormy times 
when, as Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton became the mark for detraction and 
hate ; when some patriotic men, wounded by the brusque manner of the head of 
the War Department, gave expression to feelings of bitter dislike. It was not the 
least of the proofs given by James T. Brady of the possession of rare indepen- 
dence and courage that he dared to stand up in Tammany Hall and declare 
“that he knew they hated Edwin M. Stanton, but he, a Democrat, knew him, 
and held him in his heart of hearts!” Few men at that time could have spoken 
those words in that hall. But James T. Brady was never known to shrink from 
foe or friend. 

The trial of Baker for the murder of Poole furnished a notable instance of 
Mr. Brady’s intrepidity in behalf of aclient. It was at the height of the “ Knewe 
Nothing” excitement, and Poole, after receiving the fatal bullet, having exclaimed, 
“I die an American,” succeeded in causing himself to be regarded as a martyr 
to the cause. Lingering for days with—as the fost-mortem proved—a bullet 
deeply imbedded in his heart, the interest and excitement became intense; and, 
on the day of his funeral, twenty thousand men walked in solemn procession 
behind the coffin of the martyred “rough.” In such a state of nublic feeling 
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Baker was put on trial for his life. At the opening of the charge by the judge, 
aroused by its tenor, Mr. Brady seized a pen and commenced writing rapidly, 
indignation showing itself in his set lips and frowning brow. The moment the 
judge had ceased he was on his feet and began: “You have charged the jury 
thus and thus. I protest against your so stating it.” The judge said he would 
listen to the objections after the jury had retired. “ No,” exclaimed the indignant 
orator, “I choose that the jury shall hear those objections ;” and, defying inter- 
ference, he poured forth impetuously forty-five separate and formal objections, 
couching them all en:phatically in words of personal protest to the judge. The 
force of the judge’s charge on that jury was pretty effectually broken. The in- 
dignation of the advocate at this time was real, not simulated ; and he, at least, 
of the New York bar, dared to defy and to denounce injustice, even when clad 
in ermine. Of such were those brave, elder members of the legal profession, 
who, in former days and other lands, kept alive the fires of civil liberty. 

After two trials here he obtained a change of venue, and the trial was trans- 
ferred to Newbury. This gave rise to another incident, which Brady was fond 
of telling, especially when he wished to disarm prejudice against the looks of 
any witness or client. The trial was to be held before Judge Chas. A. Peabody, 
in the Supreme Court. The judge, lawyers, high sheriff, deputies, and prisoner 
all went up in the cars to Fishkill, The streets were crowded by thousands, 
eager to see the prisoner. As they passed to the boat to cross over to New- 
burg, the judge happened to take the arm of High Sheriff Willets. Some one 
recognizing the sheriff, pointed out his companion as the accused murderer, with 
“ Don’t you see his d—d bloodthirsty face!” fancying, as Brady would say, they 
saw all the lineaments of a brutal murderer in the calm, bland features of his 
Honor. 

Another instance of his intrepidity before a judge was in the Busteed case. 
The judge had threatened to convict him for contempt. Busteed had apologized ; 
and Brady also, with his matchless grace and courtesy, had tendered Busteed’s 
apology ; but the judge still said that he should send him to prison. “ You will, 
will you?” said Brady. “I say you will not!” And, citing authority after 
authority against his power to do so, he dared him to thus stretch his preroga- 
tive. The judge thought best to excuse Mr. Busteed. 

The fertility of his mind and its rapidity of action, as shown in drawing the 
objections in the Baker trial, were once illustrated on an occasion when, on a 
case being called, Mr. Brady answered that his side was ready. The opposite 
counsel also stated that he was ready, and appeared for the plaintiff. “No,” 
said Brady, “I am for the plaintiff ;” adding, “I think I must know which side I 
am on.” However, he was, at last, convinced that he was mistaken. So, gath 
ering up his papers, he requested his Honor to excuse him for twenty minutes, 
as he saw he was for the defendants instead off as he had erroneously supposed, 
for the plaintiffs, adding, “and, from my knowledge of the merits of the case, 
I am heartily glad that I am to defend instead of prosecute!” He left the 
room, returned in twenty minutes, tried, and woz the cause! © 

The Hon. Iuther R. Marsh gives an instance of Mr, Brady’s fertility in an 
important case to which he himself had given thorough and, as he felt, exhaustive 
preparation. He asked Mr. Brady to assist him on the trial, Brady having had 
no previous knowledge of the case. “Go on and open your case fully, use all 
your points without regard to me,” said Brady. Mr. Marsh did so, and sat 
down, wondering what new matter Mr. Brady could find to say. To his aston- 
ishment Brady rose and presented seven new and striking j:oints. 
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Of his quickness in the law of a case an instance is given where a recent de- 
cision adverse to his position was introduced. Taking the book in his hand he 
said it does not appear whether this case has been heard in the Court of Ap- 
peals, but when it is it will be reversed for such and such reasons ; which even- 
tually proved to be the exact reasons given by the court reversing the decision. 
Conceding all his wonderful brilliancy and originality, Judge Daly states, how- 
ever, that his greatness as a lawyer lay in his sound judgment in the general 
management of a case. It is stated that in no case involving constitutional 
questions have his arguments been reversed in the highest appellate court. 

Of his manner, Mr. Porter says, “who can ever forget the peculiar manner 
of his we have all felt and none can describe. It was evanescent as the fra- 
grance of the rose.” From the time he entered the court-roum his by-play with 
the jury commenced. He made himself thoroughly at home with them. It is 
said that he never lost a case in which he was before a jury for more than a 
week ; by that time they saw everything with his eyes. He was counsel in fifty- 
two capital cases, in not one of which was he ever unsuccessful, except in that 
of Beall, who was tried by a court-martial at Fort Lafayette, on charge of being 
a “spy and guerilla. 

It is related that once having successfully defended a man charged with mur- 
der, as he was leaving the court the judge said, “ Mr. Brady, the next case is 
that of a man charged with murder; he has no counsel, can you defend him ?” 
“Certainly,” said Brady, and instantly went on with the trial. The judge 
assigned him in the same way to two others charged with a similar crime; so, 
that in succession, he defended and cleared four capital cases, giving a week’s 
unrequited time to these four criminals. He was obliged to decline to follow this 
up in the case of the next man, charged with burglary, who, having no counsel, 
desired him to be assigned to him. 

Generous in all respects, he gave with princely liberality his professional 
services at the call of the distressed, or in the case of personal friends. Every 
poor Irish man or woman in the city felt that he had a champion in him, and 
would doubtless have said of James T. Brady, as did the poor Scotchman of 
Henry Erskine, when a neighbor was dissuading him from going to law with a 
rich man who had wrongede him, on the ground that he had no means to employ 
counsel, * Ye dinna ken what you're saying, maister, there’s no a puir mon in a’ 
Scotland need to want a friend or fear an enemy, sae lang as Hairry Asken lives.” 

The case of a young man who was charged with murder in what was claimed 
an accidental fracas, attracted a good deal of interest. He was a Mason, and 
that society applied to Mr. Brady to defend him, tendering twenty-five hundred 
dollars as a fee ; but, for some cause, he declined the case. Not long after, one 
afternoon, a neatly-dressed, modest young girl came to the office and asked for 
Mr. Brady. Told to walk into ‘his private office, she timidly approached his 
desk and saying: “ Mr. Brady, they are going to hang my brother, and you can 
save him! I’ve brought you this money, please don’t let my brother die!” she 
burst into tears. It was a roll of $250 which the poor girl had begged in 
sums of five and ten dollars. The kind-hearted man heard her story. “They 
sha’nt hang your brother, my child,” said he; and, putting the roll of bills in 
an envelope, told her to take it to her mother and he would ask for it when he 
wanted it. The boy was cleared. In Mr. Brady’s parlor hangs an exquisite 
picture, by Durand, with a letter on the back asking him to accept it as a mark 
of appreciation for his generous kindness in defending this poor boy. Mr. Brady 
prized ¢hat picture. 
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I have alluded to his manner toward a jury ; toward witnesses he was courteous 
and considerate, when possible. Once a witness, who had evidently told a pre- 
pared story, showed so much agitation when Mr. Brady began to cross-examine 
that he could not proceed; Mr. Brady was very kind, sent for a glass of water 
for him, took pity on his distress, and in ten minutes the witness requited his 
kindness by retracting the whole of his evidence, melted by the magic of his 
manner. Toward the judges on the bench he was respectful and perfectly frank ; 
he would have scorned any temporary advantage gained by the slightest misrep- 
resentation to them. 

To his brother lawyers he was the very soul of courtesy. His last appear- 
ance in a court-room, before Judge Blatchford, in the United States District 
Court, was signalled by an act of courtesy to Mr. Stoughton, which was only 
noticeable in him, because it was his last. Every action of his professional or 
private life testified how royally he bore “The grand old name of gentleman.” 
To his associates in a case, and more especially to the younger ones, he never 
failed to render any assistance possible, and to give every credit. He knew that 
encouragement, not censure, vitalizes and inspires. Rare tenderness for the feel- 
ings of others lay deep in the hidden nature of the man, and seemed ever eager 
for manifestation. 

Like every lawyer in large criminal practice there were numerous laughable 
incidents in his experience. I give a few anecdotes illustrative, which can 
doubtless be largely supplemented by the bar. He had a keen sense and enjoy- 
ment of humor, and has often said he would take time to write out and collect in 
a book the humorous incidents and anecdotes coming to his knowledge during 
his long service at the bar. Would thas he had left such a pleasant memento. 

Once when, in the height of his appeal to the jury, a dog began barking vig- 
orously, he whirled around, shaking his finger at the dog, and said gravely, 
with the quickness of thought, “ I am Sir Oracle, and when I ope my lips let no 
dog bark !” 

An Irishman once came to his office: “And are yez Misther Brady?” 
“Tam; come in, Patrick ; what is ityou wish?” “I ax yer pardon; I oughtn’t 
to intrude upon yez.” “ But what is it, Patrick?” “Well, yer honor, it isn’t 
for the likes o’ me to be comin’ troublin’ yer honor.” “ But tell me what you 
want, Pat.” “ Weil, yer honor, I kem to see yer about a friend of mine as met 
wid an accident!” “An accident?” said Mr. Brady. ‘Then why don’t you go 
toa doctor?” “Arrah, shure you’re the docther for my friend—he had an acci- 
dent which wants yer honor.” ‘Well, what was it?” “ Well, yer honor, he was 
arristed for a thrifle of a burglary, shure!” Quick as Mr. Brady was with the 
readiness of his race for repartee, he sometimes met his match among his own 
countrymen. He was once examining an unwilling witness who persistently 
called him Mr, O’Brady. At length, even his proverbial good-nature being a lit- 
tle ruffled, he said to the witness, “You need not call me Mr. O’Brady. I’ve 
mended my name since I came here and dropped the O.” “Have ye now? 
’Pon my sow! it’s a pity ye didn’t merd yer manners at the same time !” 

Of his own power of repartee and flashing wit all who knew him will recall 
many an instance. He wasted, at a social dinner or a chance conversation, wit- 
ticisms worthy of Sidney Smith or Tom Hood and fancies that would have en- 
dowed a poet. His friends enumerate speech after speech, and lament that no 
phonographer was present to report them. Notably at a presentation dinner to 
Leonard W. Jerome, in token of his patriotic liberality early in the war; and 
the Gerard dinner, where all the powers of his eloquence seemed to vie with 
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each other, and wit, humor, pathos, fancy and eloquence moved the hearers to 
smiles or tears at the speaker’s will. It was the last brilliant effulgence of the 
setting sun ; yet all who listened thought his sun at noon-day splendor. 

On one occasion, urging the plea of self-defence on the part of a client charged 
with murder, he said: “A man’s face and figure were given to him by God Al- 
mighty as a sacred charge, to which he should permit no man to do violence, 
and in discharge of that trust he should permit no sacrilege.” A clergyman 
present was very much impressed by his presentation of the idea, and made it 
the subject of a sermon. 

In 1848, he became Corporation Attorney, which position he held for two 
years. It was his custom, in order to expedite business, to attend at every session 
of the Common Council, so that as every case came up the Council could have 
the benefit of his judgment. In that way much valuable time was saved, as 
many things were condemned at once by the adverse opinion of the attorney. 
It is stated that during his official term only three suits were recovered against 
the city, and that in each of those three cases the council had taken action en- 
tirely contrary to his advice. To those who are at all cognizant of the suits 
against the city in these latter days, the above statement speaks volumes both 
for the Council and the counsellor. He also held for a short time the post of 
prosecuting attorney. Three boys were charged with stealing a boat. It was 
proved that they took the boat to go over to Long Island to get some apples, 
and were taken when half way back on their return. Brady said to the magis- 
trate, “ Your honor, it is evident that the boys had no design of stealing the 
boat—they were only after apples, as you and I have been many atime.” It is 
needless to add his “clients” were discharged. He evidently took a humane 
view of his duty as public prosecutor. 

In considering a case he saw the general principles upon which it was based 
by the facts, and cared little for precedents, believing with Burke that “ cases 
are but dead things ; principles alone are living and productive.” He kept him- 
self, of course, familiar with the changes in statute law and with “ practice,” but 
of later years trusted the briefs of the junior counsel as to the catalogue of pre- 
cedents. His memory, however, was wonderful for its minuteness and preci- 
sion, and his early years of study had stored his mind with legal lore, ever ready 
on occasion, as many an opponent has found. He went straight at the objec- 
tive points of a case, and had the true art of the advocate in presenting his own 
strong points to the best possible advantage, without making too prominent 
those of his adversary. He was suggestive in his argument, and enlisted the 
jury in his reasoning, so that they were very apt to take it up where he left off, 
and arrive at the conclusion he did not express. He was used to say, that the 
facts were the first term, the law the second, of the syllogism, and the third was 
for the jury to find—-that is the verdict. Many examples could be given of his 
retentive memory in regard to the minutiz of a case told to him hurriedly in a 
court room—not tried for months, and at trial finding him perfectly familiar with 
all the material points and even the names of the witnesses, etc. 

Summing up his qualities as a lawyer Mr. Graham pronounces him great in 
every department of his profession, and concludes— 


I have ventured to think that what we call the science of law is but the application of the religion of the 
Great Creator to the administration of the affairs and the settlement of the concerns of this life. If to be 
rversed in the great principles of moral rectitude which are identified and attached to that system of morality, 
of which the Divine workman is the author, is to be a great lawyer, then was our deceased brother a great 
lawyer. The emergencies and exigencies of time and locality may require the interference of a secular legis- 
lature, but to be versed in the great principles I have adverted to constitutes the chief excellence and the 
greatest qualification of a true lawyer. 
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Gifted with qualities that would have made him a great party leader, there 
was no position of political power to which he might not have aspired. He per- 
sistently declined every overture to political station, and coveted no honors out- 
side his prefession. He even declined the appointment of Attorney-General of 
the United States, though that might have been held to be directly within his 
professional limits; but he preferred to find “the post of honor in a private 
station.” His political beliefs were honestly entertained and freely expressed. 
He was a lifelong Democrat—a theoretical extreme “ States’ Rights” man, and the 
only time he ran for conspicuous political position was when he became the candi- 
date of the Breckenridge wing of his party for the governorship of New York. He 
took the nomination (as he said to his intimates at the time) in order that the 
Southerners might not have it to say that in this election they had no candidate. 
He believed in giving implicit obedience to the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion, and recognized their obligations as binding in all respects. So the man 
who—as was said of him by one who knew him best—enjoyed all things that 
any find enjoyable, except those that gave pain to anything (on which account 
he detested hunting and fishing), because the Constitution enjoined it, sustained 
the Fugitive Slave law and was a Breckenridge Democrat. But when war was 
precipitated, and the South he had so resolutely defended were in the position of 
violating the Constitution, like Douglas, his fellow Democrat, Mr. Brady threw 
his whole soul into the cause of the North and of the Constitution. 

He was in Philadelphia when the news came from Sumter. Returning to 
New York, he went into his office and told his partner that Ze must take care of 
the business ; as for himself, he was going to enlist at once. It was only when 
Secretary Stanton showed him that he could be of far more service out of the 
field than in it, that he reluctantly consented to forego this purpose. From the 
first moment, all his powers, his time, his money, were given freely, absorbingly ; 
and no man’s influence was greater. His war speeches would fill a volume, and 
make a proud monument to his fame. 

I cannot pretend to follow him through the war. A single incident, however, 
will show both his spirit and his ready wit. On one occasion, about the time of 
the draft troubles, he spoke at a great meeting in Brooklyn, with Admiral String- 
ham. There was an attempt to break up the meeting; but he told them that a 
New York boy, educated in the experiences of the Sixth Ward and the excite- 
ments of Tammany Hall, was not to be frightened by a little ruffle upon a wave, 
like this. 

They tell you that they propose to have the great drama of the American Republic enacted with the part 
of Hamlet left out—the American people without the Yankee! [Laughter.] Did ever mortal man hear the 
like of this? [Laughter.] It is the Irishman’s definition of nonsense—“ a legless stocking without any foot.” 
[Laughter.] Well, they want peace. “I want peace,” says Vallandigham ; “I want peace,’’ says the Hon. 
ex-Mayor Wood, of New York. I am afraid they have mistaken their grammar—they want fieces. [Laugh- 
ter.] They want peace, do they? So do we; so does every man, woman, and child in this country; and 
when they tell us, in their dishonest resolutions, that they are the specia! advocates of peace, does not the lie 
come back to them from every truthful breast over all of the broad lands of the North, and East, and West? 

But I must pass rapidly by his war record, noble and suggestive as it is, and 
turn to regard the man as he appeared to those who knew him, and as he exhib- 
ited himself in daily life. 

“Tf,” said Judge Porter, “an artist could produce a perfect likeness of James 
T. Brady, as we have seen him under the inspiration of a great theme, and in the 
glow of earlier manhood, we should scarely need anything more to convey to 
after times the living impress of the man. In that intellectual and beaming face, 
lighted up, as it often was, with almost womanly grace and beauty, shone out the 
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character and the genius which made him the most popular advocate of his 
time.” 

An ambrotype, taken about his fortieth year, fulfils the above conditions—a 
rare and exquisite masterpiece of the subtile artist, light ; as if the sun delighted 
to look upon so manly aman. The form slender and full of grace, not yet ta- 
king on the fulness of later life; the noble head upraised ; the fresh face, un- 
touched by age or care, only paled by thought, it looks the very incarnation of 
intellect. 

The head of Mr. Brady was not merely great in quality, but great in size 
also. It was, emphatically, a “massive head,” its circumference measuring 
24 3-8 inches, or 3-8 of an inch more than that of Daniel Webster. It was abso- 
lutely as well as relatively (for he was much smaller than Webster) a great head, 
and of remarkable symmetry and beauty. 

All children loved him, as he loved them. His little niece, remembered in 
his will as “my dearly beloved Toot,” was his constant home companion. The 
following rhymed letter to the little daughter of his friend, Mr. Clarence Seward, 
shows the pains he would take to please the little folks. Being at Washington, 
engaged in a cause, the little daughter of the friend with whom he was asso- 
ciated sent, in a letter to her father, a little note to Mr. Brady, asking him to 
give her something for “the Sanitary,” which drew out an impromptu—a verita- 
ble impromptu, scratched off on the moment and mailed at once. Here are 
some of the lines: 

If I had something rich and rare, 

Alpaca wool or camel’s hair, 

Mount Hybla’s honey in a jar, 

Or priceless jewels from afar, 

Ashes from consecrated urns, 

Sword of Bruce, a pen of Burns, 

Amulet a crusader wore, 

A stone from Pharaoh’s palace floor, 

The sigh that Cleopatra heaved, 

Cesar’s crown, with laurel weaved, 

(Bad grammar makes a quick ear ting'e, 
But sense and syntax yield to jingle), 

I'd give you each and all of these— 
Sacred in song or known in fable— 

That you might have the means to please, 
‘The worthy folks who seek your table, 
Where you dispense, like bounteous fairy, 
Your treasures for the Sanitary 
Commission, which may soothe and save 
Oar land’s defenders, good and brave. 

But, alas! I have not e’en a bauble at hand; 
My wish, like your service, is now at a stand; 
But when I get home, if I happen to find 
An object of “vertu” that pleases my mind, 
Something that’s curious, antique, or queer, 
On your table, Miss Small, it will surely appear. 


While his love thus went out to all, it burned brightest and warmest in the 
home circle. His relations with his brother, Judge John R. Brady were peculiar- 
ly intimate. The home, office, purse, aims of the two brothers were ever in 
common, till the election of John R. to the bench of the Court of Common 
Pleas terminated their law partnership, and it is needless to say to any one who 
knew the brothers, that after that time James T. tried no causes in that court. 
His brother was summonéd at the moment of his attack, and was with him till 
the last. Who that knew them can forget the wit and humor which charac- 
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terized the brothers—their common inheritance from that father whose fame as 
a raconteur and whose powers of repartee are still remembered. 

In the trial of the Allaire Will case, in preparing his argument, for which Mr. 
Brady had passed the entire night, he said that all his “ inspiration” came from 
a single rose, which a lady in the audience had given him just as he was to 
speak. One of his clients was a poor blind girl, and the pathos with which 
he pictured her sad condition was given in a single touch : “She could not even 
know the beauties of this rose.” Blindness in the abstract may be touching, 
but that one should not be able to see the beauty of that single flower, fresh 
with morning dew, would have brought its sad deprivation home to the heart of 
the dullest oaf that ever sat on jury bench, 

A friend once asked him, “ Have you any special end or aim in this life to 
accomplish ; anything which, when done, you will say, ‘ I’ve gained my ends and 
will stand aside for younger men?’” He was silent for a little, and then said, 
thoughtfully, “ Nothing for to-morrow, nothing for the future. I am thankful 
only that I have been allowed to live for to-day.” This idea he expressed some- 
what in reference to his brother in “ A Christmas Dream,” a sketch published in 
the “ New World,” Park Benjamin’s paper, in 1846. The sketch is as fine in 
its way as Dickens’s First Christmas Carol. His former pupil and friend, Ste- 
phen Masset, read it to appreciative Australian audiences each returning Christ- 
mas. On his return here Mr. Brady gave it to Mr. Masset to be published in 
book form, with a characteristic dedication. 

Of his estimate of life and of death he has left testimony. At the Dickin- 
son bar meeting he said, 

Like you I honor greatness, genius and achievements, but I honor more those qualities in a man’s nature 
which show that while he holds a proper relation to the Deity, he has also a just estimate of his fellow-men, 
and a kindly feeling toward them. I would rather have it said of me after my death, by my brethren of the 
bar, that they were sorry I had left their companionship, than to be spoken of in the highest strains of a 
gifted panegyric. When I think of Mr. Dickinson I think of a man who, I am quite sure, had no guile in 
his nature, and who died leaving no living creature to rejoice at his death; and the man who can say that of 


himself, in the still watches of the night, when his conscience is inspeeted only by the Almighty and himself, 
need not, in my imperfect view of religious sentiment and duty, be much afraid to die!” 


At the Kent meeting he said, 

I do not regard the mere circumstance of physical death with any poignant emotion of grief or sorrow; 
but I do contemplate with awe the destruction of an intellect. I can never bear to think that when the body 
returns to dust, the mind which animated, vivified and controlled it is forever lost. I say with a great writer : 

Shall that alone which thinks 
Be, like the sword, consumed before the sheath, 
By sightless lightning ? 


I think the great dramatist made no greater failure than in the scene where he represents Hamlet holding 
in his hand the skull of the poor jester. It was an occasion which should have been surrounded with in- 
tense feeling, and made eloquent with profound and elevating thought. . . . We do not believe that 
this intellect perishes, though the frame may decay and dissolve into its elements. We believe in the sweet 
assurance and promise so sweetly expressed by that other great poet, Whittier, of whom our country may so 
justly boast : 


And Thou, oh most compassionate ! 
Who didst stoop to our estate 
Drinking of the cup we drain, 
Treading in our path of pain 
Through the doubt and mystery, 
Give us but thy steps to see 

And the grace t» draw from thence 
Larger hope and confidence. 

Show thy vacant tomb, and let, 

As of old, the angels sit, 
Whispering by its open door, 

“ Fear not, for He has gone before |” 
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He had a great admiration for the poems of Whittier, and when, one day, 
after dinner, his brother-in-law, Mr. Jarvis, read “ Snow Bound ” to him, he was 
so charmed that he said: “I don’t know Mr. Whittier, but I am going to write 
and thank him for the pleasure he has given me,” and calling his little secretary 
“Toot” to bring him some paper, he dashed off the following letter which for 
some cause was not sent, but has been found since his decease. It shows what 
it was, the hasty outpouring of a warm appreciative heart: 


New York, March 5, 1866. 
Mr. Joun G. WHITTIER: 

My pear Srr,—I am a stranger to you personally, but I have long been familiar with your intelligence 
and spirit, your poetry being a darling of my heart which I have hugged closely for many years. My admira- 
tion must at least be deemed impartial, for I am a Catholic and know what you have written about “ Pio 
Nono.”’ I was a Democrat of the Southern class and know how much your thoughts did to keep alive the 
effort which, I thank God, has resulted in the abolition of slavery. I am of Irish parentage, and it is a source 
of great pleasure and mirth to my friends and myself that I can challenge all the literature of Erin to furnish 
one description so thoroughly Irish as your portrait of Hugh Tallent m the “ Sycamores.”’ I think it is the 
most racy and rollicking as well as truthful representation of the Milesian that ever came to my notice. You 
have learned long since that Tom Moore did not write /rish poetry, but treats of Irish subjects with oriental 
imagery. The poets of ’48, particularly Tom Davis and Maginn, have done much better, but the odor of the 
brogue is stronger in Hugh Tallent than in even ther pictures. 

I am impelled to address you because I have just wiped from my eyes the tears called to them by your 
** Snow Bound,” and, from the bottom of my heart, I thank you for the spiritual enjoyment furnished in this 
exquisite poem, and for your grand idea, 

That life is ever lord of death 


And love can never lose its own. 


I hope you will be pleased to know that a lawyer, fifty years old, and an old bachelor at that, still keeps 
alive in his heart the most undying fondness for poetry. As to being an old bachelor, I care iittle for that 
now, seeing how gracefully you have presented an old maid in your last sweet production. Yours very truly, 

James T. Brapy. 

His private benefactions were countless, and only now the tithe of them 
come to light. In enjoyment of a princely income, he has left but a moderate 
fortune, and of his vast receipts, others have benefited far more largely than him- 
self. He had been in active practice at the bar, engaged in its most important 
business from the first, for thirty-four long years ; add to that the four years be- 
fore his admission when, in his father’s office, he was practically in his profes- 
sion, and you have a life of thirty-eight years in the most wearing of the profes- 
sions. 

The day after the Gerard dinner, speaking to some of his family, he said, “I 
am glad my friends seem to have been pleased last night, for I feel that it is the 
last time I shall ever appear on a like public occasion.” It proved a true pro- 
phecy: one week from the day of the dinner he was stricken with paralysis, and 
on Tuesday morning, February 9, 1269, about five o’clock, he passed quietly 
from earth. He recovered his consciousness after the first attack and retained 
his intellect in all its clearness down to the time of the second attack, twelve 
hours previous to his death, rallying so much that hope was entertained of his 
recovery. Father Ducy, a young priest whom he had found as an office boy, and 
at his own request, educated as a priest, was sent for by his brother, Judge 
Brady, and was with him from the first moment, and remained with him ; hav- 
ing, at last, the mournful satisfaction of performing, over his remains, the funeral 
mass in the great cathedral of St. Patrick, crowded to suffocation with the many 
friends of his loved patron and friend. Mr. Brady died sustained by the last 
ministrations of the Catholic Church ; and so he had ever wished to die. 

I, Epwarps CLARKE. 




















FLOWER SONGS. 
ROSEBUD. 


HALF-BLOWN rose for thee ; 
I chose it from the fairest, 
*Twas sought out by the bee 
As the sweetest and the rarest. 
How the soft leaves fold apart 
From the rich, deep crimson heart ! 
Place it on thy bosom white, 
There to blush with new delight. 


There’s a fairy in the rose, 

And from its covert creeping, 
In thy heart it will repose, 

Safer in its new home sleeping. 
Dearest, dost thou know this flower 
Is an. emblem of Love’s power? 
Now it seeks thy gentle spirit, 
Wilt thou not its joys inherit ? 


I know a sweeter rose 

Than this in beauty blooming ; 
How its dewy crimson glows 

On my wildly rash presuming ! 
If I dared my lips to press 
To its perfect loveliness, 
*Twere the purest rapture living ! 
But wouldst thou be unforgiving? 


VIOLET, 


Lift those large blue eyes of thine 
Once again unto my own; 
Lighted like a sacred shrine 
With Love's radiance alone. 
In their dark, mysterious deeps 
What a tender passion sleeps ! 
Dost thou love me ?—would I know, 
They the perfect secret show. 


Take this purple violet, 

It will match those eyes of thine ; 
With the morning dew ’tis wet, 

See the tiny diamonds shine. 
But may sorrow’s bitter tears, 
Leave thine eyes undimmed by years. 
May the only cloud they bear 
Be my image mirrored there. 


HELIOTROP®. 


The sunlight glints upon thy hair, 
Which falls around thy slender throat 
In rippling masses bright and fair, 
And to thy rounded waist doth float. 


Bind this thy golden curls among, 
This heliotrope, whose spicy breath 
Speaks to thy heart with perfumed song 
Of love which bides in life and death ; 


And in exchange, love, give to me 
One glittering tress to keep forever ; 
Which on my heart shall speak of thee, 
Until the silver cord doth sever. 
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TUBEROSE. 
Lay thy small white hand in mine 
Fairer than this snowy blossom 
Which I place, beloved, in thine; 
Fasten it upon thy bosom. 
What a little dimpled hand ! 
Say, doth it belong to me? 
By this glittering golden band 
Swear I now to love but thee ! 
In this snowy flower dwells 
Perfume like a breath from Heaven, 
And the perfect fragrance tells 
Of the rapture to us given. 
Mine art thou, yes, mine alone ! 
Mine to love, to guard, to cherish ; 
Mine to keep in worlds unknown ; 
Love like ours can never perish ! 
Epmunp F. Osspourne. 





FIRST-BORN, 
(JUNE 11TH.) 
6 iw pn never was a fairer May, 
A sweeter month of flowers ; 
For well I marked it every day— 
Its sunshine and its showers. 
I saw the wind-flowers speck with white 
The woodlands and the hills: 
I saw the garden-plots grow bright 
With golden daffodils ; 
And round the bloomy apple trees, 
That brushed my lattice-pane, 
I heard the humming honey bees 
Sing many a soft refrain. 


Yet—* Wax and wane with speed,” I cried, 
“O mellow moon of May, 

And usher in the summer tide 
I long for every day: 

For when the honeysuckles shed 
Their sweetness through the air; 

And when the roses, white and rel, 
Go climbing everywhere, 

A bud of hope will bloom at last ; 
And you shall see, O Moon, 

Upon my happy, happy breast, 
The fairest rose of June!” 


And so the young May moon grew old; 
For seasons wax and wane, 

And heed the happiness they hold 
As little as the pain. 

One morning, when the East was red 
With promise of the day, 

I looked, and lo! upon my bed 
The dainty blossom lay: 

A rose of June beyond compare ; 
For, ah! what roses blow 

With dimpled cheeks and golden hair, 
And violet eyes below? 


And never yet was rose of June 
That blossomed all the year ; 

But mine (ah! you shall see it, Moon,) 
As lovely wiil appear 
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When winter wraps the frozen fields 
In burial robes of white, 
As when the radiant summer yields 
Her wealth of bloom and light, 
Nay, more: when all the flowers are dead, 
And all the seasons o’er, 
My little rose will lift her head 
In amaranthine bloom arrayed, 
Beyond the shining shore ! 
Mrs. BraDey. 


DRIFTING. 


ELL, summer at last is over, 
Gone like a long, sweet dream, 
And I am slowly waking, 
As I drift along the stream. 


This dolce far niente 
Has been too much for me: 
Nothing done on my picture, 
Except that doubtful tree ! 


I went to the glen with Gervase, 
And sketched one afternoon, 

And would have made sunset studies 
But for the witching moon! 


The moon did all the mischief. 
The moment I see it shine, 

With a pretty woman beside me, 
My heart’s no longer mine ! 


But have I really lost it? 
Or has it slipped away, 
Like a child beguiled by summer, 
Who will come home tired with play? 


I wonder if I am feeling 
The passion of my life? 
Do I love that woman, Alice, 
Enough to call her wife ? 


I think so, but I know not; 
I only know ’tis sweet 
To lie, as I am lying, 
In sunset, at her feet ; 


Watching her face, as, thoughtful, 
She leans upon her hand. 

(Is it herself or me, now, 
She seeks to understand ?) 


While overhead the swallows 
Fiy home, with twittering cries, 
And through the distant tree-tops 
The moon begins to rise. 


—If we could only stay so, 
In such a happy dream, 
I would not for worlds awaken— 
But drift along with the stream ! 
R. H. Stopparp. 


DOLCE FAR NIENTE. 


ET the world roll blindly on! 
Give me shadow, give me sun, 
And a perfumed eve as this is: 
Let me lie, 
Dreamfully, 
When the last quick sunbeams shiver 
Spears of light athwart the river, 
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And a breeze, which seems the sigh 
Of a fairy floating by, 
Coyly kisses 
Tender leaf and feathered grasses ; 
Yet so soft its breathing passes, 
These tall ferns, just glimmering o’er me, 
Blending goldenly before me, 
Hardly quiver ! 


I have done with worldly scheming, 
Mocking show, and hollow seeming ! 
Let me lie 
Idly here, 

Lapped in lulling waves of air, 

Facing full the shadowy sky. 

Fame! the very sound is dreary— 

Shut, O Soul! thine eyelids weary ; 

For all nature’s voices say, 

“Tis the close—the close of day, 

Thought and grief have had their sway ; 

Now sleep bares her balmy breast— 

Whispering low 
(Low as moon-set tides that flow 

Up still beaches far away ; 

While, from out the lucid West, 
Flute-like winds of murmurous breath 
Sink to tender-panting death), 

“ On my bosom take thy rest: 

(Care and grief have had their day !) 
’Tis the hour for dreaming, 
Fragrant rest, elysian dreaming 

Paut H. Hayng 


” 


SUB ROSA. 


Y, my face is passing fair, 
And my eyes’ deep violet blue 

Has stolen from heaven unaware 

Its own ethereal hue. 
In its gleaming, golden strands, 

With an ever-changing sheen 
Floats back my hair from its velvet bands 

Where the jewels flash between. 


And my lips are ripe and red, 
With the rose’s. deepest dye : 

While the happy smile seems never fled 
From my merry, laughing eye. 

As a queen I rule them all ; 
One wave of my jewelled hand, 

And the knee is bent in my lordly hall, 
By the nobles of the land. 


Of life’s honeyed cup I sip, 
And my lord he loves me well ; 

I could freeze the smile on his courtly lip, 
With a secret I could tell; 

But my lips may ne’er repeat 
What my dark heart knows alone, 

For here is not set the judgment seat 
Where none dared cast the stone. 


He is cold, and stark, and dead, 
He who brought this evil in— 

He who made my life one darkened dread, 
And my soul one soil of sin. 

Where he sleeps in the cold night dew, 
Will his pale lips ever blab 

Of the fair, sweet fame his foul lust slew, 
Or the hand that dealt the stab? 
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Do ! weep and pine? NotI! 
And my laugh is light and gay, 
For my fate seems fair, and my courtiers sigh 
For the lightest word I say. 
I rule in a rosy land ; 
And whoe’er its victims be, 
My world is bland, and its hated hand 
Shall brand no mark on me. 


But the happy spring is here 
With its sunshine and its showers. 

How I hate the face of the maiden year, 
All garlanded with flowers ! 

O, the long, long, weary night ! 
O, the dreary, dismal day ! 

For the laughing eyes that loathe the light, 
And the lips that fear to pray ! 


O’er my garden terrace fair, 
Through the windows opened wide, 
Floats the drowsy violet-scented air 
From the distant mountain side, 
‘Till my heart shrinks, deathly faint 
From the wildly sweet perfume ; 
For my soul is sick with its ghastly taint: 
“ Room for the leper !—Room |” 
Epwarp REnavp. 


CASSANDRA. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


OY in ITlion’s halls abounded 
J Ere the lofty fortress fell ; 
Hymns of jubilee resounded 
To the harp-strings’ golden swell. 
Hands the weary work of slaughter 
Gratefully have laid aside ; 
For King Priam's beauteous daughter 
Is the great Pelides’ bride. 


Band on band with shout and pzan 
To the temples take their way ; 

To the shrine of the Thymbrzan, 
Laurel-crowned, in glad array. 

Through the city roaring hurried 
The rejoicing multitude ; 

While apart, in sorrow buried, 
One heart grieved in solitude ; 


*Midst rejoicing joyless only, 
Silently Cassandra strayed, 
All companionless and lanely, 
In Apollo’s laurel shade. 
On the maid prophetic hastened 
Till the thickest glooms she found ; 
There the priestly band unfastened, 
Flung it madly to the ground. 


“‘ Everything gives way to gladness ; 

Every heart forgets to mourn ; 

E’en our parents banish sadness, 
And their child as bride adorn. 

Not for me the sweet delusion ; 
Only I must lonely weep ; 

For I see a swift confusion 
O’er the fated city sweep. 


“ I behold a torch’s gleaming, 
But not such as Hymen holds ; 
To the clouds the smoke is streaming, 


No thank-offering it infolds. 
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Feasts of joy I see preparing ; 
But my beding spirit hears 
‘The avenger onward bearing, 
Who shall change that joy to tears. 


“ But for my laments they chide me, 

And they mock at my distress ; 

With my anguish must I hide me 
In the lonely wilderness, 

Shunned by all the happy-hearted, 
To the gay a mockery ; 

Hard the fate Thou hast imparted, 
Pythian, cruel Deity ! 


“Why Thine oracles deliver 
To my heaven-inspired mind, 
Bat to cast me where forever 
Men are fated to be blind? 
Why hast Thou revealed the terror, 
Yet the power to change denied? 
What I dread draws ever nearer, 
And the doom turns not aside. 


“ Raised is not the veil in kindness 
When the terror threatens nigh ; 
Life exists not but in blindness, 
To have knowledge is to die : 
Take the fatal vision, take it 
From my eyes, this bloody sight ! 
Hard for mortal frame to make it 
The receiver of Thy light. 


“ Make me blind and happy-hearted, 
My unconsciousness restore ; 
Since Thy truth Thou has imparted 
Sing, I songs of joy no more. 
Future Thou to me hast given, 
But the present Thou hast ta’en ; 
Glad life from the moment driven ; 
Take thy treacherous gift again ! 


“ Never has my brow been wreathed 

With the garland of the bride 

Since to Thee my vows were breathed, 
At the fatal altar’s side. 

All my youth was naught but grieving, 
And 1 nothing knew but tears ; 

In my bleeding heart receiving 
Every blow a loved one bears. 


“ Round me all is living, loving ; 

My companions all are gay, 

Through youth’s gladsome season roving ; 
On me only sorrows weigh. 

Not for me does Spring with kisses 
Deck the earth in fair array ; 

Who has looked in life’s abysses 
Has no heart for holiday. 


“ Happy in her baseless visions, 
Blest Polyxena I see ; 
For she hopes, of all the Grecians, 
He, the best, her spouse shall be. 
Proudly is her bosom swelling, 
Past control her raptures seem 
Not ye gods, in your bright dwelling, 
Does she envy in her dream. 


“* My heart, too, has its elected ; 
I a lover’s longing know ; 
And in pleading eyes reflected 
Have I seen love's ardors glow. 
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With my husband loved and loving, 
Gladly I a home had made ; 

But ’twixt him and me is moving 
Black as night a Stygian shade. 


** All her host of spectre. faces 

Sends to me Proserpina ; 

Seek I full or desert places, 
There alike the spirits are. 

On each youthful, sportive hour 
Pressed they ever cruelly ; 

Forms of horror o’er me lower, 
Never can I happy be. 


“I behold a death-dart burning ; 

Glares on me a murderous eye ; 

Vain to right or left my turning, 
I may not the horror fly ; 

Must my eyes avert not, even ; 
Knowing, seeing, yet unmoved, 

Must fulfil the doom of heaven, 
Dying far from all I loved.” 


Hark ! while yet her words are falling, 
From the temple far away 

Comes a sound confused, appalling ; 
Dead, great son of Thetis lay ! 

Eris shakes her snaky furies, 
Every deity has flown, 

And the gathering storm-cloud buries 
Heavy-fated Ilion. 

E.Len FRoTHINGHAM. 


A MIDNIGHT STREET-SCENE. 


GASLIGHT trickled down the haze 
Upon a haggish head, 
Whence looks came stiffened by a glaze 
As from eyeballs of the dead. 


With her, two girls, on either hand ; 
One bursting through thin rags 

Into sweet maidenhood, her bland 
Eye cast upon the flags. 


The dear child breathed like a warm day’s 
breath 
Thrust on midwinter’s sky, 
With frost before, behind, beneath, 
And pitiless north winds nigh. 


For her no meed of chaste caress ; 
Gross shades about her prowl, 

That ere she grow to thoughts that bless 
Will grow to shapes that howl. 


Her holiest warmths to scalding harms 
Turned by offence and wasted, 

No babe shall nestle in her arms, 
All mother’s germens blasted. 


Her heart-throbs do but mix the blood 
For the ghastly sacrifice 

Of a teemful unknit womanhood, 
On the Moloch shrine of vice. 


*Tis the direst murder life can know, 
It saps the font of health, 

To strike with lusts a maiden low, 
Her loves and all their wealth. 
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The mother’s face, with hunger lean 
And cold and poverty, 
With crimes was leaner, that had been, 
And crimes that were to be. 
G. H. Catverrt. 





FORESHADOWINGS. 


ILGRIM LI am, and make my way alone; 
Sometimes I pitch my tent, when not for rest: 
Then, as I sit and muse, there cometh one, 
My heart’s unbidden, yet most welcome guest: 
I know her nigh by neither word nor sign, 
Only a sweeter light within the rich sunshine ; 


Or, if it be the saintly close of day, 
And the day’s so beguiled march be o’er, 
Then by a starrier clearness in the ray 
Of Love's clear star, from that deep sunset shore, 
I know my Angel is within my tent, 
And her gold-shadowing spirit c’er my spirit leant. 


Or, if at midnight, while I lie asleep, 

A secret glory down the moonbeam roll ; 
Or some serene transfiguration creep 

Over the clustering stars that crowd the pole, 
Tingeing my dreams, then waking me to dreams, 
I know that these are her annunciation gleams. 


Fresher than morning, when the morning breaks— 
Breaks from my East the morning meant for me: 
East is to me the way my Angel takes 
To reach my tent, whate’er that way may be ; 
To her my tent door opens, self withdrawn, 
And to the bridegroom sun swing wide the gates of 
dawn. 


So noonday, evening, midnight, morning, I 
Lonely am not, although I dwell alone ; 
But my blind poet-heart doth prophesy, 
Dreaming a dream and vision of her own— 
Ons tent, not far, by Elim’s springs and palms, 
And two that, side by side, sit singing pilgrim psalms. 





AMONG THE LILIES. 


EAUTIFUL black fringed eyes, 
How have ye lost your light, 
Hidden away from sight, 

Veiled with a dull surprise? 

Can ye see farther than we ; 
Prophets and spirits of light, 
Walking in robes of white, 

Out on the jasper sea? 


Rosy and smiling lips, 
How are ye paled and chilled, 
How is your music stilled— 
Your brightness in sad eclipse? 
Could ye but speak and say 
What is the secret of Death, 
Robbing your bloom and your breath, 
Stealing your sweetness away? 


Fair little idle hands, 
Once with so warm a clasp, 
Frozen in Death’s cold grasp, 
Pale in your flowery bands ; 
Long shall ye solemnly lie, 
Crossed. in this callous rest, 
Changelessly over her breast, 
Under the changeable sky. 
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Gentle and loving heart, 
Have ye no tenderness left? 
Pity for us bereft, 
Grief for our painful part ? 
Soothed in that stony sleep 
Seas could not part us more, 
Ye on the farther shore, 
We to remember and weep. 


Lilies above her brow, 
Lilies upon her breast— 
Pure as the place of their rest— 
Bury her under the snow ; 
Bury them under the snow, 
P.anting with tears the sod, 
There let them blossom and grow, 
Fit for the garden of God. 
Leste WALTER. 





REST. 


NSIDE thy hand lieth mine, 
And my cheek is touching thine ; 
On thy shoulder is my head, 
And no syllable is said. 


‘Then flies Rest into my heart, 
Stir thou not lest she should start ; 
Let me hear the lulling song 

Of gentle bird away so long. 


Keep mie folded thus to thee, 
Let thy breath a language be, 
Yet nor speak nor stir, I pray, 
Lest white bird Rest should fly away ! 
C. F. Bates. 


ACROSS THE WALL. 


N° many days ago my garden’s southern wall 
Was matted o’er with tangled clinging vines, 
That covered up the coarse dark stones, and all 
Its roughened length, its wild and jagged lines. 
Upon this wall there trailed the swectest rose— 
How every dzy I watched its young leaves grow, 
And longed for summer winds that should unclose 
Its folded buds, and all its beauty show ! 


I prayed the rain all through that fragrant May, 
To gently fall upon my tender queen ; 
And all the winds that rioted by day, 
To touch with care her dainty robe of green. 
She grew in beauty, and, with arms outspread, 
Crept up, and up, my garden’s mossy wall, 
And hung with clasping hands far overhead 
My other vines, so strong she was, and tall, 


I waited till the spicy breath of June 
Unclosed at last the tardy Summer’s door, 

And drifted through such clouds of sweet perfume, 
As only June sweeps up from young May’s leafy store. 
And then, it came to pass—O darkest day— 

J found my rose that I had made my pride, 
Had crept across my wall, and trailed away 
To blossom on the other side. 


And shall it be? No—foolish hands 
That trained your rose to gladden other eyes— 
Come new and tear it from the place it stands, 
If not for you, who cares how soon it dies? 
To-day my garden wall stands cold and bare and grey, 
My tender rose lies trailing at my feet, 
My hands are pierced with thorns while wild dismay 
Fills all my heart ! Who says, “ revenge is sweet?” 
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I say at last-—“ O would that I might see 
My rose once more against my barren wall, 
Though I should know she grew away from me, 
O bitter fate—but I could bear it all. 
Yes, anything but this-my poor bruised darling dying, 
Because her life, her promise, unfulfilled— 
I learn too late—a truth there’s no denying, 
A rose, like love, must grow which way she wili.”” 
E. 


FOUR-SCORE. 


OUR-SCORE, four-score to-day ! 
I’m almost home, they say, 
And I’m waiting now to hear my Father call ; 
He bids me patient be, 
And He will come for me, 
My tottering steps to guide that I may not fall. 


As I jook far back 
O’er the lonely track 
I’ve wandered through so wearily since my good maz 
went away, 
To my old brain it seems 
Full of dim and misty dreams. 
Aud IT hear his loved voice saying, ‘‘ Dear, you'll come 
to me some day.” 


Around our hearth-stone bright, 
With the glow of fire at night, 
There gather’d seven dear and childish forms of 
beauty rare ; 
And its fitful shadows played 
O’er each bent and glossy head, 
As in tender tones his lips poured forth a blessing 
and a prayer. ; 


And now I’m all alone, 
For He called them one by one, 
*Till the dear pet lamb alone, of all our flock was left. 
Then with anguish keen I cried: 
“ Spare this, my joy and pride, 
For if Thou callest 4m, then indeed am I bereft.” 


But He knew what was best, 
And where my heart should rest, 
So one bright morn He whispered, and my darling 
slid away 
Into His arms outspread— 
So He has all my dead. 
And now /’m waiting to be called, and He may come 
to-day. 


Four-score, four-score to-day, 
I’m very old, they say ; 
Just pull the blanket over me, for I’m very, very cold. 
But there’s no one to sorrow, 
And I may be young to-morrow, 
For I see my darlings beckoning me to come into His 


fold. 
K. F. L, 


A LILY OF THE NILE. 


HO was the beautiful woman whose lover 
Once left her this dead old flower, did you say? 
Well, perhaps that is she in the picture over 
The blossoms you brought me to-day. 


The une with the deep strange dress that is flowing, 
All purple and pearis, through each stiffen’d fold, 
And the band on her forehead, whose dusk-red glow- 

ing 
Shoots into great sharp thorns of gold. 
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Never mind the light. You will see, to-morrow, 
That, with eyes raised darkly and lips close-prest, 
She is giving away her awful sorrow 
To the snake she keeps at her breast ! 


** And who was her lover?”” Why, that may be he, 
there, 
In the other picture glimmering nigh— 
Yes, the handsome and wretched man you'see there, 
Falling against his sword to die. 


Will he die for Aer, do you say? (Ah, will he?) 
No doubt he has often told her so. 

** Did it bloom far away, this crumbling lily ?”’ 
Very far —— and so long ago, 


“ And who gave it tome?” . . So the wither’d story 
I’ve dream’d by the twilight all this while 

For some vanished blossom’s day of glory 
Is your truth, my Lily of the Nile. 


Fur the beautiful woman 7s slowly dying 
Of a snake as plain as this to my sight ; 
Av:d her lover who gave her this flower is lying 
©n the edge of a sword to-night. 
Saran M. B. Pratt. 


THE AGE OF GOLD. 


? IS common, in these latter days, 
To jeer at ages gone before ; 
And still, the further back he strays, 
The modern scoffer finds the more 
Of customs obsolete, of pridé 
That primmed itself in garments strange, 
Of faith that monsters deified, 
Of folly vainly scouting change : 
He struts before the mirror’s face, 
To mark his own fantastic trim, 
And sighs to think what matchless grace 
The Ancients missed in missing him. 
He reads of knighthood brave and leal, 
That bled in wild crusades of old, 
And chuckles, that the Age of Steel 
Is now an Age of Gold. 


The mail by cunning craftsmen wrought, 
The plume that waved o’er joust and fray, 
Endured for glory now but nought, 
And mould in nameless crypts away. 
The lofty chivalry of arms 
That nerved the soul of valor then 
To smite and bear in fierce alarms 
For innocency wronged of men ; 
That singly braved and bearded Might, 
And dared denounce a palaced shame, 
Though life were staked upon the right, 
Seems to have perished but in name ; 
And now the coward and the knave, 
By peace made sleek, by license bold, 
Exu!t above its sunken grave, 
In this, an Age of Gold. 


Say’st thou: Humanity hath gained, 
And Law hath curbed unbridled Power ; 
While Progress rules where Darkness reigned, 
And Knowledge is the peasant’s dower ? 
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From year to year, from time to time, 
The world in dull conceit may deem 
Its present only is sublime, 
Its past an antiquated dream ; 

Yet pleasure culls no choicer flow’rs, 
Truth courses o’er no richer sands, 
Contentment breeds no happier hours, 

Than those of other days and lands 
While they to whom the past appears 

A web of barbarous follies old, 
Forget the countless woes—the tears 


That curse this Age of Gold. 


An Age of Gold! Its witless slaves 
Are they who watch from gloomy stalls— 
Athirst like Tantalus—the waves 
Of chance, as Credit floods or falls, 
Or walk the world with feverish gaze 
Forever fixed upon the ground, 
And in the limit of whose days 
No respite from their task is found. 
Great God ! how can they live and die 
In whom Thy breath and image join— 
Apostates from the earth and sky— 
In base idolatry of coin? 
Yet round us stalk this hapless brood, 
From every nobler aim cajoled— 
Yoked in a monstrous servitude— 
Serfs, in an Age of Gold. 


Oh, Lust of Gain! oh, Avarice! 
What subtle demon decks your frame 
With such consummate artifice 
That few suspect your hideous name? 
The spectral triumph of Success 
Yields, to the wreck of Youth destroyed, 
No ashen fruit of selfishness 
But mocks the spirit’s aching void: 
Peace shuns his dwelling—health betrays— 
The future’s juster lights expire, 
And Mammon’s votary ends his days 
The starveling of unfed desire : 
And though above his hearse be blent 
The chimes from vast cathedrals tolled, 
His heirs may grudge for sorrows spent, 
In this, the Age of Gold. 


Dull thralls of pelf! no nobler end 
Awaits the sordid soul of greed 
Than thus to live, and thus descend 
To dust—a stone its latest meed. 
O, rather mine a nameless grave, 
If there one mournful heart hath kneeled 
Amidst the tangling ferns that wave 
O’er some unblazoned burial-field, 
Than all the monuments that rise 
In sculptured proof how Midas gained, 
That thankless hands might clutch the prize 
His dying soul too late disdained. 
For deep in faithful hearts shall glow 
The humblest name that Love has scrolled, 
When none shall care—when none shall know, 
Where rots the slave of Gold. 
C. H. Surrpes. 
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A TEXAS RIDE, 


AKING it for granted that you care to hear more of my reminiscences of 
the days when I was a subaltern of artillery in Texas, I will tell you of a 
“hurried trip 1 once made on horseback from Ringgold Barracks to Brownsville. 
At that period, the frontier line, commencing near Brazos Santiago, on the coast, 
and stretching four hundred miles up along the Rio Grande, to the vicinity of 
Fort Clark, was guarded by four military posts. These, namely, Fort Duncan, 
at Eagle Pass; Fort McIntosh, at Laredo; Ringgold Barracks, at Rio Grande 
City, better known as Rancho Davis, and Fort Brown, at Brownsville, were each 
garrisoned by a small company of artillery. Shortly before the time of which I 
write, the country—not Texas, but thé “ States”—had been agitated by one of 
those periodical and spasmodic throes of economy that generally result in the accu- 
mulation of a greater amount of debt than its wise legislators at first intended to 
cancel. These four companies were, therefore, suddenly withdrawn and sent to 
the North-western part of Texas, leaving the Southern portion of the frontier, 
facing Mexico, entirely unprotected. The same order that directed the move- 
ments of the troops transferred the public buildings to my care, and instructed 
me to transport the movable property to other and more interior posts. For the 
purpose of moving the stores, three or four large wagon trains were consigned 
to me, and, in the superintendence of their loading and departure, I was obliged 
to meet them on certain prearranged days at these different, deserted forts. 
This duty kept me on horseback most of the time, travelling on the road be- 
tween Fort McIntosh and Brazos Santiago. It was myshabit to start a train 
from the former place, then, coming on down the country, I would overtake an 
empty train just returning to the post next below, start that one back loaded, 
and continue thus down the river road to the coast; then, retracing my steps, I 
wouid meet the first train coming back empty to Laredo, and repeat the opera- 
tion. 

In*carrying out my orders according to this programme, I found myself early 
one afternoon in May at Ringgold Barracks, having just come down the country, 
with no other escort than two teamsters who were bringing down their wagons 
to reinforce the train about to leave that post for the up-country. By four o’clock 
the whole train was loaded and moved a few miles out of the town, preparatory 
to a good start in the morning, and I sat down with my clerk to go over the ac- 
counts of an auction sale of condemned property that I had held at the place 
on my last visit. While thus engaged, happening to look through the window, I 
saw three mounted men approaching the building on the road that led from 
Rancho Davis to the barracks. There are certain unmistakable.signs by which 
those whe travel much in that wild country come to know something of the 
strangers whom they may meet on the road. Now, these men all wore the goat- 
skin overalls which are put on at the approach of a “ Norther,” or when going 
on a journey the length of which may expose the wearer to sudden changes of 
temperature ; and, as the weather was remarkably mild, I knew at a glance that 
these people were not only strangers to me, but that they had come from a dis- 
tance. Two of the party were Mexicans, and the third was an American. 
There was no reason for supposing that either I or my affairs were of any inter- 
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est to these men; yet, nevertheless, a feeling of vague uneasiness, amounting to 
a warning, rapidly developed itself in my mind. I say warning, and I will tell 
you why. From the time when I first began to think at all I had always believed 
that man, as an animal, is gifted with the finer animal instincts. These, by habit- 
ual neglect, become dwarfed, so to speak, as his intellect expands and books 
become his companions. Absorbed in study or business, and his thoughts 
diverted from himself by the thousand and one things in which he comes to be 
daily interested, he falls naturally into the habit of deferring to reason as his 
only guide ; the idea of yielding to an instinct rarely or never enters his head. 
There are those, however, who give the animal in their nature (1 do not mean 
this, of course, in the vulgar sense) fair play equally with the mental faculties ; 
and, as for myself, I may say that, without being an adept in the mystery of 
divining a man’s past history or his intentions for the future, I had always given 
instinctive feelings—first impressions, if you will—their full weight. This culti- 
vated instinct of mine had served its purpose wonderfully well ; and so unerring 
had been its judgments, so uniformly correct had proved its prognostications, 
that I had long ceased ever attempting to reason away a prejudice or a liking. 
And, in this case, the moment I glanced along the three faces, imperfectly seen 
as they were through the dirt-dimmed window-panes, an instinct, made keenly 
intuitive by use, and whose voice was never unheeded, bade me be on my guard. 

But the American’s face had the monopoly of my interest. It was one of 
those that society can congratulate itself, occur nowhere else except on the 
Western frontier. Intelligent? Oh, yes; but cruel, brave, unscrupulous, hate- 
ful, and seamed with marks of age, counted not by periods of time, but by dissi- 
pation, fatigues, dangers, and crimes. No gleam of tenderness shone in the grey, 
hard eye, and no touch of regret for misspent years warmed with its sad light 
the repelling coldness of those marble features. I had seen faces with some- 
what such expressions bending over faro-tables, or moving, pale and threatening, 
among an inferior and cowed class of men at primary elections. I felt at once 
that this American and I were not only antagonistic—as two men should be, of 
whom one upholds law and order and the other preys on society—but, moreover, 
that the lines of our life travel were soon to become unpleasantly entangled. 
Just then the clerk, not noticing my momentary abstraction from the accounts, 
pointed to the balance due, and proceeded to count out about twelve hundred 
Mexican dollars, the proceeds from the auction sale and other sources, and which 
I, as quartermaster, was to take into my personal charge. Then it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that the two watchmen employed about the premises had, with my 
permission, gone to town, nearly a mile and a half distant, whence they would not 
retura until after sundown, thus leaving the clerk and me the only occupants of 
the otherwise deserted garrison. And then, too, there flashed across my mind 
the recollection of a disbursing officer in New Mexico having been knocked 
down, gagged, blindfolded, and robbed, a few months before, while alone in his 
office, not a pistol-shot from the quarters of a company of soldiers. 

* Robertson,” said I to the clerk, “look here!” and I directed his attention 
to the group which had dismounted and who were now fastening the ends of 
their hair lariats to the foot of the long flight of stairs that led up to the office 
on the second story floor. 

He bent over and looking down at the men said, in a low voice, “1 know one 
of them; he belongs to a gang of outlaws. The others I don’t know.” Then, 
turning away from the window, he continued, “ Lieutenant, you had best take off 
your uniform coat and cap and put on this jacket and sombrero. If they ask for 
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the quartermaster, as they may, I will say that you have gone to town. They 
have, probably, never seen you, and if they come here for mischief, that will throw 
them off the track. There is nothing in this country like being prepared, though 
we need not let them see that we suspect anything.” With this he handed me a 
jacket of dressed deerskin, dyed to a deep brown, and trimmed, Mexican fash- 
ion, with pointed brass buttons. 

His manner and the few words he spoke, although they might have seemed 
to others, oddly enough, coincident with my suddenly awakened suspicions, gave 
me no surprise whatever, so sure was I that my instinctive perception of danger 
had been correct. Robertson was a good and valuable friend, a brave, kind- 
hearted and generous man. He had killed a sufficient number of Mexicans to 
establish a character for courage and to enable him to live thus far in that tur- 
bulent community very peaceably. (He was, by the way, himself with two other 
Americans, in that very place, about two months afterward, foully murdered by 
a band of robbers.) I had, on more than one occasion, learned the value of his 
advice, so without further words, and for the time confiding my fortunes to the 
man whom I knew to be better qualified than I to meet the emergency, I donned 
the disguise, while Robertson threw an old horse-blanket carelessly over my 
military coat and the piles of Mexican silver and, turning a small table around 
so as to bring it between him and the door, sat down behind it, with his right 
wrist resting on its half-opened drawer. I could distinctly see a revolver lying 
in the drawer, with its handle within two or three inches of Robertson’s wrist, 
and though he appeared to be deeply absorbed in comparing the papers he held 
before him, it was quite plain that his right hand was about as near the weapon 
as it could well be and not grasp it. I was in the background reading a news- 
paper, my pisto] hung at my side in its holster, from which, for convenience sake, 
the covering flap had long been cut away, and whence the ornamented handle 
shone out quite conspicuously. In short, to judge from appearances, one would 
have thought that I had just dropped in for a call. It took very much less time, 
you may be sure, to arrange this tableau than it takes to describe it, and yet hardly 
were Robertson and I seated when the heavy tramp of the party was heard as- 
cending the stairs. 

A knock was answered by “ Come in ;” and, led by the American, the men 
entered the room. I raised my eyes for an instant, to take in the group as they 
clustered in the doorway, then dropped them to the paper, leaving Robertson to 
play the host. The customary salutations, followed by a remark or two relative 
to the weather, were exchanged between the leader and the clerk, and then the 
former asked whether there was to be another auction sale ? 

“No,” said Robertson, “there is nothing more to be sold.” 

“I understood that the quartermaster was here and | desired some informa- 
tion from him,” continued the stranger, and I could feel that he cast a glance of 
half inquiry at me. 

“He has gone to Rancho Davis,” was the reply. “Can I be of any ser- 
vice ?” 

“No, I wish to see him. Will he be back to night?” 

“Hardly. He will be playing poker with Clay Davis until daylight to-mor- 
row.” 

This boldly invented slander came near upsetting my composure, and it was 
fortunate that my eyes were on the paper, for, be it known to you, reader, it is a 
dismissable offence for a disbursing officer of the army to be known to gamble, 
The American was evidently embarrassed. Heretofore, in the worst of 
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times, the outlaws from society who made their homes in that community, and 
whose hands were against nearly all men, had always maintained toward army 
officers a polite deference ; and now, at the very moment when this neutrality 
was to be broken through, the scoundrel learned that the quartermaster was the 
boon companion of Clay Davis, the most dreaded man on the Rio Grande. And 
this he could readily believe, for Clay Davis was well known to be friendly to the 
army, and in fact rented to the Government the land on which stood the bar- 
racks. Though not immaculate, as few men were in that region, Clay was pos- 
sessed of many virtues, among which was hospitality, and his pistol was quite as 
much at the service of a friend as was his whiskey. He held a peculiar influence 
over the reckless men who made periodical visits to his settlement, and those 
who did not really like him had a healthy horror of his “ shooting-iron.” 

“ Will he be back in the morning,” continued the stranger, after a pause. 

“] don’t know,” replied the clerk “ but he leaves here to-morrow evening.” 

“We will call again,” said the American, as, much to my satisfaction, he 
opened the door and passed out, with the Mexicans at his heels. 

“ There!” said Robertson, as the jingle of the last huge spur was heard 
from below and I drew a good long breath of relief. ‘If that crew didn’t come 
here for robbery I’m a sinner.” 

“What's to be done now?” said I. “It will not take them very long to find 
out that they have been tricked ; and then there will be a fight on our hands and, 
even if one did not mind a little excitement, there’s the money to be consid- 
ered?” 

Robertson was an inveterate chewer of tobacco, and at that moment he ap- 
peared to be exclusively engrossed in selecting an uncommonly large chew, but 
when that was satisfactorily and rather thoughtfully stowed away, he turned 
slowly toward me and said, “ Well, Lieutenant, there won’t be a shindy unless 
the advantage is allon their side. You cannot attack them until they show their 
hand, which they won’t do before they get you and the money alone. But there 
are more fellows like those where they came from; and knowing as they do, or 
soon will, that you pay off the teamsters wherever you happen to meet them on 
the road, they must believe that the funds in your possession amount to much 
more than is actually the case, and it will not be longpbefore that little party 
will be reinforced, when it will be no longer safe to travel about as you do, unat- 
tended. At any rate, I would not, if I were in your place, stay here long.” 

I reflected a moment. It went against the grain to beat a retreat, but it was 
the safest plan. “Suppose then, Robertson,” I replied, “that 1 start to-night 
so soon as it is dark. Can you get me my horse and money out of the garrison 
without any one seeing us ?” 

“Yes, and keep the secret afterward,” replied Robertson, to whom this plan 
seemed to give great satisfaction. 

Preparations were soon made. The silver was packed in an eld fashioned 
dragoon valise that I was in the habit of carrying buckled to the cantle of my 
saddle, and when it was quite dark we set out. 

I have said that the garrison was entirely deserted ; moreover, there were no 
settlers in the immediate neighborhood. But, in order to deceive any one who 
might be prying about the place watching our movements, Robertson led the 
horse, unsaddled, down an arroyo that wound back of the cemetery to the main 
road, then returning, he carried the saddle by another route through the bushes 
to the same point, where I soon after joined him with the money. 

Robertson accompanied me a short distance, and as we walked together he 
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gave me a few hints from his own varied frontier experience as to the best way 
to manage should matters come toacrisis. There was no use denying it; I was 
young then, and he knew I had never been in what is called there a “ shooting 
match.” 

“And mind, Lieutenant!” said he, as at last I mounted, and he stood 
wringing my hand. “If things look squally, never move your hand toward 
your pistol as a threat. If you do, you area dead man. Be sure you are right 
before firing, then point your pistol quickly with your forefinger along the bar- 
rel ; don’t stop to take aim, but shoot at once from the hip!” And then his tall 
figure straightened as the memories of some old encounters came over his mind. 

“ And now, God bless you, Lieutenant, and good-by !” 

I rode on at a rapid gait, without meeting or seeing a living thing, until near 
two in the morning, when I came to the remains of a small fire that had been 
built on the side of the road, and that threw out so little light from its embers 
of mesquit wood, that, when it first caught my eye it was not four yards distant. 
I knew at once, from the small quantity of fuel used, that a Mexican teamster 
had kindled it and that he and his team were not far off. Nor was I mistaken. 
It proved te be one of my wagons which Robertson had sent down on some 
special service, and that had stopped here for the night while on its way to 
Brownsville. I took advantage of this fortunate meeting to give my horse some 
much needed rest, for he had been on the road nearly the whole of the previous 
day. Rousing the Mexican, he was dispatched to feed and picket him at such a 
distance from the road as to prevent his hearing and neighing back to any horses 
that might possibly pass down during the night, and by so doing betray my 
presence, After giving the Mexican directions to watch the road, I slept 
soundly until daybreak, albeit I had the saddle for a pillow, and for my mat- 
tress a stiff, undressed, untanned ox-hide, that the faithful driver insisted on 
loaning me while he passed the rest of the night on the bare ground by the road- 
side. 

The driver awoke me at five. A cup of coffee and an inch or two of jerked 
beef from the poor fellow’s scanty store considerably refreshed me. Then, 
stowing in my saddle-bags enough corn for a couple of feeds, I mounted, waved 
an adios to the kind-Mearted Manuel, as he handed me a lighted cigaritta, and, 
in a moment was once more going over the road at an easy lope. All that day I 
kept steadily on, stopping but twice to water my animal, and once at an out-of-the- 
way ranche for a corn cake (or tortilla) for myself. Soon after gightfall I entered 
the chapparal, and threading my way fer over a quarter of a mile in a direction at 
right angles to the road, I tied the horse and placed his corn before him; then, 
taking the valise, saddle and equipments back on my shoulders to near the edge 
of the road, where I could conveniently hear if any one passed, I lay down, 
rolled in the saddle blanket, with my head on the sub-treasury, and shivered 
and slept until morning. 

Tired, hungry, and with stiffened limbs. I rose with the dawn, fed my poor, 
worn-out steed again, and then drew myself wearily once more into the saddle. 
But my spirits rose with the brightening day, and when evening came I had 
made such good progress that fatigue was forgotten in the prospect of being at 
Fort Brown on the morrow. The sun went down as I approached Rancho Ro- 
sario, the worst place for crime on the river; but I passed on without stopping, 
rode through the hamlet, and as I ieft it behind me, reflected that there remained 
but thirty-five miles of my journey. The next day was the one on which the 
bi-monthly mail from the north arrived at Brazos, and the morrow’s sunset 
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would see me in the safe shadow of my office porch, reading fresh letters from 
the dear ones at home. The stars came out and twinkled merrily through the 
mesquit branches, while I, yielding to pleasing reveries, slackened the gait toa 
walk, and loosing the reins, rested my hands thoughtfully on the pommel. 

But my agreeable musings were not destined to be of long duration, for in a 
moment I was startled by a noise that quickly recalled to mind the dangers of 
the situation. It was the sound of horses’ feet in a rapid gallop on the hard 
road, and coming from the rear. An instant after they ceased at the village. 
Quick as thought I dismounted, penetrated the chapparal with difficulty, led my 
horse to a tree and securely tied him. Then, jerking the blanket from beneath 
the saddle, I muffled his ears, and winding the lariat tightly about the blanket 
and his jaws, I put it out of his power to neigh and thus attract attention. Re- 
turning to the road I secreted myself in the bushes, and pistol in hand awaited 
events. The party had apparently stopped at the ranche | had just left, and I 
supposed for the purpose of making inquiries., They must have been sure of 
their prey, for it was quite ten minutes before they came up. I thought I could 
distinguish English mixed with Mexican words, and I had not much doubt that 
the party from Ringgold, having discovered my absence, was already at my heels. 
Yes! there they were, led by the American, the three anxious inquirers I had 
seen in my office two days before. The American was laughing as he rode by 
at a slow trot, and it was a laugh that chilled me to the bone. They were quite 
sure that I was just ahead, and in a few minutes would be in their power. | felt 
wonderfully like shooting and standing my chance, but, at that time, the Great 
Rebellion had not been fought, and officers had a habit of always waiting for an 
“overt” act. But even now I cannot think of the time when I lay there with 
my revolver pointing toward that scoundrel, without a feeling of almost ferocity, 
and an involuntary twitching of the fingers of my pistol hand. A moment more, 
the temptation was removed and they were out of hearing. 

What was I todo now? Under the circumstances to return and seek shel- 
ter at Rosario was equivalent to ordering my own funeral. ‘To strike out into 
the chapparal and attempt to reach Brownsville without going by the road, was 
almost certain to result in starvation, for I was too poor a woodsman to find my 
way without chart and compass, and I had neither. A®Sout two miles below, 
the road forked, and the left branch led out to Santa Gertrudes, Captain King’s 
ranch. I determined to follow on behind my robber friends until I came to the 
fork, then take the road to the left, and before noon of the morrow I would be 
safe at King’s ranch, where I could refresh myself and horse, and whence I could 
take one of his vaguéros to guide me into town. 

I mounted and started again. Let me tell you here, that the two miles of 
country I had yet to ride through before leaving the main road, was notorious 
the whole length of the river for the number of murders that had been com- 
mitted there, some of which, indeed, had been perpetrated within the preceding 
two years. In the Roman Catholic community scattered along the Rio Grande 
it is a custom, borrowed from old Spain, to erect a rough wooden cross on the 
spot where has taken place a deed of violence and murder. And, in riding 
through this place several times before, I had observed the large number of 
crosses that gave an interesting if not mournful aspect to the landscape. On 
one occasion I had taken the trouble to count them, and, without the least exag- 
geration, in half an hour’s time I had seen at least thirty of these crosses, some 
old and moss-grown, and some suggestively fresh and of recent erection. At 
one place there were no less than three of these emblems placed on the old 
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stump of a tree, around which the road made a sudden turn. Whether the lo- 
cality had any peculiar configuration of ground that made murder favorable, 
whether it was its vicinity to a crossing place for specie conductas coming 
from Mexico, ur whether the people who lived thereabouts were unusually bad, 
I do not know, but it was a murderous hole, and single travellers were not over 
fond of passing there, even in the day time. It is the habit of the Mexican, 
when passing such crosses as these, to lift his sombrero and say a short prayer 
for the departed. I verily believe that when a pious Mexican passed through 
this region, he carried his sombrero in his hand to save trouble, and with timid 
glances to the right and left, prayed industriously all the way. 

With every sense quickened by danger, head bent, eyes peering into the dark- 
ness beyond, and ears alert to the least sound, I cautiously advanced at a walk. 
I was approaching the stump that bore the three crosses of which I have spoken, 
and already could I see the dark arm of the largest projecting against the sky, 
when, without the slightest warning, my horse shied, sprang from the road, and, 
with a plunge that nearly threw me to the ground, darted to the right at a full 
run into the chapparal. As I left the track I heard the crunching of horses’ 
feet in the gravel on the road by the crosses, a muttered curse or two, and then 
a rush down the road, as if to head me off, were I to attempt regaining it. But 
I had enough on my hands just then, besides listening for the movements of 
the other party. Fortunately, at the moment the horse started I was firmly 
clamping him, and so kept my seat; but the reins had been jerked from my 
hands, and now, with my face nearly buried in the mane, holding my sombrero 
with one hand to shield my head from the overhanging branches, and with the 
other vainly reaching for the curb, I was rushed through a mass of mesquit 
foliage, branches, and brambles, and cactus, every instant expecting to be dashed 
against a tree, or, more horrible still, to be impaled on the myriad cruel points 
of the Spanish bayonet. My horse was a mustang, not six months from the 
herd, and his fatigue of the past few days seemed as nothing in this moment of 
his terror and regained freedom. On we rushed ; the branches tore my clothes, 
the prickly points of the cactus entered my flesh, and, now and then, as we 
brushed against a projecting limb, the blow would almost wring from me a cry 
of pain. John Gilpin“ and the Headless Horseman were nothing to that ride : 
the first had a clear field and the last no terrors that did not haunt the very air I 
breathed. It takes a man but a little time to get used to a new situation, and 
thus I had become quite reconciled to a general smash when my horse struck a 
cattle path, and, exhausted by his long run, settled down into a gallop. Regain- 
ing the reins just as an opening in the trees showed me the muddy waters of 
the Rio Grande rolling almost at my feet, I pulled up, and found myself in the 
midst of a cluster of Mexican houses that clung to the river bank. A Mexican 
came out, and in a few words I explained to him that I desired a guide to con- 
duct me to Brownsville otherwise than by the direct road. And then I got a 
piece of information that added to my perplexity. A band of marauders, nearly 
two hundred strong, had assembled at Donna Estephano’s ranch, some few miles 
above Brownsville, and, after murdering nine persons in the town and creating a 
reign of terror in its vicinity, now blocked all access to it by the American side 
of the river, swearing death to all Gringos who might fall into their hands. My 
adventures had saved me an interview with these pleasant gentlemen. Now was 
the time for a flank movement! I engaged the Mexican to get me and my horse 
across the river, and, once there, I made my way to Matamoras ; and the follow- 
ing evening, with a whole skin, recrossed the river into Brownsville, to find the 
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town in a state of siege, and anxiously awaiting the arrival of troops. Of my 
pale American I never heard anything very definite, but I afterward had reason 
for supposing his ride terminated inadvertently at Donna Estephano’s ranch, 
where the Mexicans, infuriated by the conduct of just stich lawless men as he, 


made short work with him by, in his case, a very justifiable hanging. 
REGULAR. 
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tain Kidd. 

What Captain Kidd no person will be obliged to ask. But one man rises 
before the mind at the mention of this name—Captain William Kidd, who, la- 
menting in the song, says, “ Most wickedly | did.” 

William Kidd is well known, and yet wzknown, holding the anomalous posi- 
tion of one who is much talked of, but little understood. His treasures have 
been sought on every shore from Maine to Sandy Hook, but his merits, until re- 
cently, no one has troubled himself to find. Perhaps his virtues are as apocry- 
phal as his gold. But let us see. 

Captain Kidd is selected for discussion at the present time for two reasons. 
First, because he forms a fair representative of a class of men who, from their 
peculiar relations to their associates and their times, are liable to come before 
the world at last, either as heroes or as fiends, according to fickle fortune’s elec- 
tion ; and, second, for the reason that he has lately been presented to a portion 
of the public arrayed in those lofty virtues to which he could lay no claim, thus 
forming a gross exaggeration that properly challenged criticism in THe Ga- 
LAXY for March. There is no good reason why we should not endeavor to pre- 
sent this famous character in a just light, especially in an age like the present, 
when we still witness the dangerous operations of what we may almost style a 
Zaw, and which is liable at all times to overpower the weak. 

According to the popular notion, Kidd was an extremely bold, bad man. 
We think of him as a brutal wretch, who passed his life in deeds of plunder and 
blood, and at last paid the just forfeit on the gallows-tree.” The ballad-monger 
has indeed filled Kidd’s mouth with confessions. His famous song is a litany ; 
but since a man arraigned in court is not called to testify against himself, we 
may expurgate the litany of its sad suffrage, and inquire, in a historical spirit, 
whether he was, after all, such a bad man as he “ sailed.” 

William Kidd was an Englishman, though some say a Scotchman, of Green- 
ock, and was born near the middle of the seventeenth century. Prior to the year 
1691, he was a prominent character in the City of New York, where he married 
Mrs. Sarah Oort, widow of a merchant of that city. Tradition points to Cedar 
street, at its junction with William street, as the place of his residence. 

From his youth he had been accustomed to the sea, and in the French war 
he had commanded a cruiser, meeting the enemy on all occasions with courage, 
skill and success, besides chastising the pirates who were wont to cruise on the 
New England coast. 

In 1691, he was opposed to the administration of Governor Leisler (after- 
ward the victim of judicial murder), and on the arrival of Sloughter, who super- 
seded Leisler, he received a hundred and fifty pounds “as a suitable reward for 
the many good services done to” the Province of New York. Afterward Kidd 
and Sloughter associated in London as friends. 


S Bae present being a period of historic reminiscence, let us go back to Cap- 
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In the year 1695, the Indian Ocean swarming with pirates, it became neces- 
sary to take measures for their apprehension. Accordingly, as Kidd was at this 
time in London, in command of a merchant ship, it was proposed to give him 
an armed vessel, and send him ona cruise to drive the pirates from the seas. 
Kidd, having a tolerable acquaintance with all their haunts, readily agreed. 
Bishop Burnet tells us that the King himself was interested, and was in favor 
of making the expedition a private venture, offering to contribute a thousand 
pounds. Afterward, however, he excused himself from financial participation 
on impecunious grounds, leaving the expense to be borne by Richard, Earl of 
Bellomont, then but just appointed Governor of New York, in connection with 
Robert Livingstone of New York, Captain Kidd, and others. 

Kidd made his contract with Bellomont, having Livingstone as his bonds- 
man, Bellomont agreeing to get him a commission as a private man-of-war to 
fight pirates, “ with such large and beneficial powers and clauses in such com- 
mission as may be most proper and effectual.” The Earl was to pay four-fifths, 
and Kidd and Livingstone one-fifth, of the money required for the expedition. 
The profits each should receive from the voyage were to be regulated by the 
proportions contributed, Beilomont thereby expecting to receive the lion’s share. 

On the 11th of December, 1695, Kidd received his commission, authorizing 
him to war against French ships and such other ships as were liable to confisca- 
tion, besides those of the pirates. 

The following April he sailed for New York in the Adventure Galley, with 
a crew of eighty men, on his way taking a French prize. He remained in port 
about three months, raising men, when, at the end of this time, having increased 
his crew to one hundred and fifty-six, he sailed for the Indian Ocean, bearing 
with him an established reputation for courage, capacity, prudence and skill. 
His crew, however, had been enlisted on the principle of “*no purchase,* no 
pay,” and were generally of a desperate character. At his trial it was proved 
that he went to sea with many misgivings ; and after he had left, Governor 
Fletcher wrote home to the Board of Trade, that “‘ many flocked to him from all 
parts, men of desperate fortunes, and necessitous, in expectation of getting vast 
treasure.... It is generally believed here that they will have money fer fas 
aut nefas, that if he miss of the design intended, for which he was commissioned, 
it will not be in Kidd's power to govern such a horde of men under no pay.” 
This latter clause, excusing Kidd in advance, is the more significant from the 
fact that it was penned by Kidd’s political opponent, who was by no means de- 
sirous of doing him any good. 

Kidd had, nevertheless, set out on his voyage; and now let us note its inci- 
dents. 

Early in September, 1696, he sailed for Madeira, arriving there October 8. 
He reached Madagascar the following January. The next September he was on 
the coast of Malabar, where he was attacked by two Portuguese ships, which he 
fought all day, and finally beat off, having fourteen men wounded. He continued 
to cruise for pirates until the following November (1697), without success. At 
that time he fell in with a richly laden English ship, which his crew voted to 
capture, though he eventually restrained them. Soon after they took.a ship 
manned chiefly by Moors, which, it appears, was a legal prize. February 1, 
1698, they fell in with a Bengal merchant-ship called:the Quidah. This was 
also taken, though it does not appear that any blood was shed. The capture 


* “All the purses and purchase I give you to-day by conveyance, bring hither to Ursula’s presently. 
Here we will meet at night, in her lodge, and share.”—Ben Jonson. 
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was, however, declared illegal, while the testimony afterward proved that at this 
time Kidd was no longer master in his own ship. 

After this he sailed to St. Mary’s, Madagascar, where he sunk his first prize, 
and where ninety-seven of his men, satisfied of his real character, gladly im- 
proved the occasion to desert to the Mocha frigate, a pirate-ship lying at that 
port, which ship he desired to capture, but failed to get the co-operation of his 
men, who assured him that they should much prefer to turn their guns upon him. 
In his defenceless state he was afterward plundered of much ammunition and 
stores by the pirates, who, after giving their late commander these expressions 
of opinion, which plainly implied that he was deemed altogether too virtuous 
for their society, sailed away. Some time prior to this, in an altercation with 
his gunner, Kidd struck him with a bucket, and Moore soon died. 

Kidd having but sixteen well-disposed men left, improved the occasion to set 
sail in the Quidah, leaving the Adventure Galley sunk in the harbor. 

April 1, 1699, he reached Anguilla in the West Indies. Here, to his utter 
dismay, he found himself proclaimed a pirate. Upon this, most of his small 
crew that still remained fled from him, when he was obliged to leave the Quidah 
in Hispaniola, and sail for New York in a small sloop. On reaching New York 
he received a letter from the Earl of Bellomont at Boston, inviting him thither, 
whither he, in too confiding a spirit, at once repaired, confident of his ability to 
meet every charge that might be preferred. At Boston he saw the Earl, then 
Governor of Massachusetts, and had several friendly conferences with him. But 
at the end of six days he was suddenly arrested and sent to England for trial. 
After lying in prison for more than a year he was brought to the bar, and con- 
demned to execution for murder and piracy. 

Such is an impartial statement of the chief facts, so far as they can be ascer- 
tained ; and now let us inquire whether the action on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the court was just. This leads us to inquire frst, why Kidd was be- 
trayed by Bellomont. The circumstances prove that this was done 40 save him- 
self. 

It appears that the “large and beneficial powers” procured by him for Kidd, 
but designed to accrue chiefly for his own benefit, had naturally brought upon 
him odium and suspicion. It was even openly asserted that Bellomont went out 
to Massachusetts, where Kidd was appointed to bring his prizes, in order to aid 
and abet him in his work. Charges were carried to the foot of the throne itself, 
and in the House of Commons it was openly declared that the King had unwit- 
tingly exceeded his power, by assigning to Bellomont and Kidd all goods taken 
from pirates, though it was clear that such goods belonged to the merchants 
themselves. Otherwise, that the terms of the commission obtained by Bello- 
mont authorized Kidd to plunder honest men. The situation, therefore, became 
alarming, and Bellomont hastened to declare that Kidd had exceeded even the 
“ large and beneficial powers ” given by his commission, hoping thus to outwit 
his adversaries, and by his virtuous zeal in proclaiming Kidd a pirate to get this 
disagreeable person off his hands altogether. And, resolved on appeasing the 
people at home to the extent of his power, he took advantage of a technicality 
in the law, saying that in Massachusetts it was impossible to convict pirates at 
all, as the people were in favor of piracy, on account of the gains which it 
brought (an outrageous libel in itself) and delivered up Kidd to the authorities 
at home. But this ungenerous treatmert of his former friend brought no ad- 
vantage, and failed to satisfy his enemies ; while a few months later, ere Kidd 
was brought into court, the Earl himself was summoned to meet the last Judge 
at the Great Assize. 
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Still others besides Bellomont were implicated, and though the chief manager 
of the commission had gone where the wicked cease from troubling, he had left 
associates behind ; and accordingly, on the fifteenth day of April, 1701, Simon 
Harcourt, the distinguished Tory lawyer, appeared at the bar of the House of 
Commons, and, in the name of all England, impeached Lord John Somers of 
high crimes and misdemeanors, one charge being distinctly grounded on his 
connection with Captain Kidd. 

Now, therefore, it behooved his lordship and his friends to show their abhor- 
rence of piracy, together with all commissions having “large and beneficial 
clauses ;” and though Kidd had lain in prison a whole year, no one caring to 
press the suit, the political party to which his lordship belonged at once revealed 
a deep interest. In little more than twenty days, and Jdefore the time fixed for 
Lord Fohn's own trial, Kidd was dragged to the bar, and summarily condemned. 
Those at all acquainted with the history of the times must have little penetra- 
tion, if unable to detect the policy at the bottom of the whole transaction. 

Kidd had now ceased to be of any personal importance, and so slight a sac- 
rifice could by no means be omitted, if the sacrifice would in any degree seem 
to purge Lord John. Accordingly Kidd must die, to show that man’s abhor- 
rence of crime. 

Two distinct charges were brought against Kidd, first, the killing of Moore, 
his gunner, (“I murdered William Moore, as I sailed,”) and, second, the capture 
of the Quidah merchantman. In the course of the trial on the first charge, Kidd 
freely acknowledged that he caused the death of Moore, but declared that the 
deed was done in the course of a heated altercation. Moore, the gunner, hav- 
ing a chisel in his hand, fell into an angry debate with his commander, who 
struck him with a bucket. One witness testified that Moore had previously 
been unwell, and another declared that the trouble arose from the fact that Kidd 
had refused to capture a vessel which was not a lawful prize. The whole trans- 
action took place before the Quidah was taken, and while his crew were in that 
mutinous spirit which led to his being finally overpowered. Kidd was undoubt- 
edly the cause of his gunner’s death, and this he lamented. Yet in our own 
day it would be difficult for a jury in such a case to bring in any stronger verdict 
than that of “ Unintentional homicide.” 

The charge of piracy was based entirely on the capture of the Quidah. Here 
the testimony was everyway insufficient for conviction. To an unprejudiced 
mind, it is clear that Kidd had at that time lost the control of his men. The 
voyage had proved unsuccessful, as regarded the pirates, and now, in accordance 
with the prediction of Governor Fletcher, the crew determined to have money, 
per fas aut nefas, by fair means or foul. Hence Kidd gave way, and the 
Quidah was taken. 

At the trial Kidd frankly acknowledged the fact of the capture and, as his de- 
fence, claimed that the Quidah sailed with a French pass, and that her master 
was a French tavern-keeper at Surat. His papers, he declared, had been taken 
by Earl Bellomont, now deceased, and he only requested time to recover them 
and produce the French pass in court. One witness testified that Kidd had in- 
formed him of the existence of the pass at the time of the capture ; yet the court 
would not delay the trial for an hour. In the end the prosecution was pressed 
and Kidd doomed to death. 

The action of the judges and all concerned must be regarded simply as 
atrocious. Kidd was not even allowed the assistance of an advocate. Two 
eminent members of the legal profession were silenced by the judge, and forced 
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to remain in their seats dumb. It is true that the English law at that time did 
not permit persons charged with piracy, and kindred crimes, to have the benefit 
of counsel, except on points of law. And when Dr. Oldish, one of the advocates 
referred to, attempted to come to the aid of his client, he was put down with the 
declaration that he must treat a matter of /aw, or else be quiet. It is strange 
that down to so late a period there should have been no better provision to se- 
cure justice. In 1695, a law was introduced in Parliament, for the protection of 
accused persons, but it was some time before it was enacted. It is doubtful, 
says Lord Campbell, whether it would ever have passed at all, had not the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, after breaking down under the fatigue of a speech made in its favor, 
responded to a cry to go on, by rising to his feet and saying: “If I, sir, who 
rise only to give my opinion on a bill now pending, in the fate of which I have 
no personal interest, am so confounded that I am unable to express the least of 
what I proposed to say, what must the condition of that man be, who, without 
any assistance, is called to plead for his life, for his honor, and his posterity?” 
This stirring appeal electrified the house, and secured the passage of the bill. 
But it came too late for the untutored sailor. Denied the privilege of that delay 
which might have secured his papers, baffled by the chicanery of the prosecuting 
counsel, and badgered by the oppressions of an unjust judge, William Kidd gave 
up the case in bewilderment, and laid down his life. 

Kidd was the victim of a political necessity. The party sought to save Lord 
Somers by sacrificing one of his subordinates. In 1699, a “ Person of Quality,” 
who saw the political turn the whole affair had taken, wrote: “ As considerable 
a man as our friend Bellomont is, if one of yet greater degree had not been con- 
cerned in this undertaking, it had never been taken notice of, or at least had 
never had been blamed. That,” he continues, “which deserves praise in others 
may become a crime in men of eminent station, if the season be proper for 
attempting their ruin.” 

The remark has been attributed to the great Napoleon, that if he could make 
the songs of a people he cared not who made their laws. And he knew what he 
meant. We find an illustration of the power of song, even in the doggerel verse 
of “ Ye Lamentable Ballad” of Captain Kidd, which, so far from being anything 
like “ Ye true Historie,” does not even give his right name, making him declare 


My name was Robert Kidd, as I sailed. 


As many get their opinion of Lord Bacon from a line by Pope, so the people 
at large have taken their conception of Kidd from a lyric source ; and the por- 
trait, thus drawn by one of the most singular of ballad-mongers, now often glows 
in the baleful splendor of the foot-lights at Blue Beard’s side. 

William Kidd owes his present reputation, not to his intrinsic badness, but 
to one of those freaks of fortune which sets some men up and casts others down. 
Kidd was indeed no saint; yet, though too vicious for a martyr, he was good 
enough for a victim. 

He came upon the stage at a time when maritime law had just discarded the 
maxim that might made right, and when every bold explorer was not invariably a 
buccaneer. Worse men than he (Sir Samuel Argall, for instance,) were in those 
days honored with decorations, and Kidd himself might have been made a 
knight. But a political necessity interposed, and so they turned him off at Exe- 
cution Dock. 

B. F. De Costa. 














THE GASTRONOMICAL ALMANAC, 


MAY. 


LTHOUGH this month is not so much favored as June in the gastronomi- 
A cal line, still we have a few kinds of vegetables the most healthful and 
appetizing. Excellent dishes of vegetables and greens take the place of the winter 
dishes of game. As I have said before, nature points out to us what we should 
feed on, and we invariably feel the worse for it if we act in opposition to her 
laws. Wild animals are seldom sick, and very few have bodily defects ; domes- 
tic animals are often sick and many have bodily defects. Why? The former 
follow their instinct in feeding, while the latter are fed by man. 

If man has succeeded in improving the breed of several classes of domestic 
animals, he has done it through repeated experiments ; by a close study of the 
effects produced on them by such or such food; by the construction and 
arrangement of stables, etc. 

But man does not take such good care of himself. He does not get the 
same direct material return for his own sound condition, that he does when he 
sells a well trained and kept horse or an ox carefully and scientifically fattened. 

Everybody knows that slave-owners, in many cases, will not allow their 
slaves to be as careless as they themselves are of bodily health and welfare. 
The diet of the slave is regulated by a physician. Hygienic laws are strictly 
enforced. But the master continues to violate the laws of his being, and laughs 
at restraint, until a day comes when it is too late. 

My readers will find @ my alnianac, several articles that were in the list 
for the month of March: it must be so; for, to be of practical value, our 
almanac must contain a list of all the articles of food that are good during the 
month, and as there are some articles that are good during two or more months, 
those articles must be in several lists. There are some kinds of food, when 
properly taken care of (such as potatoes, carrots, turnips, onions, etc.) that are 
good during eight and nine months. But in the list of each month there are 
some kinds that are just coming in season and others that are going out. Be- 
sides, there are some kinds of food that are good all the year round. 

The following articles of food are the best and most healthful during this 
month : 


PotaGces.—Asparagus, Lettuce, Bisque of Lobster, Mutton Soup, Sorrel, Green Turtle, Oyster. 

Hors p’(Euvres.—Pickled Beets, Horseradish, Oysters (raw or pickled), Fish (salt, smoked or pickled), 
Prawns, Frogs, Red Radishes. 

Reteves.—Sea Bass, Lamprey, Mackerel, Perch (black and white), Ray, Salmon, Scup, Shad, Sheep’s- 
head, Sturgeon, Speckled Trout, Turbot, Weak-fish, Lobster. 

Entrees.—Beef, Mutton, Veal, Lobster, Salmon, Turbot, Green Turtle. 

Rotis.—Brant, (also called Brand Goose), Lapwing, Brown Lark, Rail. 

Sataps.—Dandelion, Watercress, Lettuce, Wild Chiccory. 

ENTREMETS.—Asparagus, Cauliflower, Dock, Poke, Rhubarb, Sorrel, Turnips. 

Dessert.—Bananas, Gooseberries, Pineapples. 


List of articles of food that are good during the whole year: 


Potacss.—Arrowroot, Barley, Beans, Corn-starch, Lentils, Macaroni, Rice, Tago, Tapioca, Vermicelli, 
Fecula. 

Hors p’CEuvrrs.—Anchovy, Cervelas, Horseradish, Olives, Sardines, Sausage, Pickles, Butter. 

EnTREMETS.—Beans, Cranberries, Eggs, Lentils, Macaroni, Rice ; and when preserved, Sorrel, Toma- 
toes, Green Corn, etc. 

Dessert.—Almonds, Apples, Cheese, Cranberries, Dates, Hazelnuts, Raisins, Figs (dried), and Preserves 
of several kinds, 

Divers.—Chocolate, Cocoa, Hominy, Ham, Milk, Flour, Truffles, Meal, etc. 
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My readers will please take notice that I put the same article in two or more 
courses ; it is because it may be used either as potage or relevé (such as lob- 
ster) or as potage and entremets (such as asparagus). 

The asparagus is such an excellent and delicate vegetable that I will give my 
readers a few directions as to the cooking of it. 

Take hold of the asparagus by the top, lay it flat on the table, and scrape off 
the skin of the white part, scraping downwards. Cut it of an even size as much 
as possible, tie it in bunches of eight or ten, and drop it in cold water for five 
minutes. Set water (the water must not have been on the fire before) and a little 
salt on the fire, and, at the first boiling, drop the asparagus in. As soon as it is 
in the boiling water it is necessary to watch it carefully, and not allow it to boil 
till done; it must be taken off when crisp, or rather underdone. If boiled too 
long, it is soft and tasteless. Have a kitchen fork at hand, and once in a while 
pull out a bunch; press the asparagus between the thumb and forefinger, to as- 
certain when tender enough. Take it off and drop it in cold water for half a 
minute. 

Asparagus is prepared as entremets in several ways ; but there are only four 
ways known, so far, in which it can be prepared, and its good flavor retained. 
All other ways either destroy or neutralize the agreeable and delicate flavor. 
These four ways are, first, en Petits pois (green peas like) ; second, fried ; third, 
in vinaigrette, or 4 Thuile; fourth, in white sauce. 

We also have, in this month, when the spring is early enough, some cauli- 
flower. Rhubarb and sorrel, two of the most healthful vegetables that can be 
partaken of, are found in the market during this month. Physiologists seem to 
agree on this point, that rhubarb, sorrel, and tomatoes have never indisposed 
anybody. : ° 

Weather permitting, we may also expect to have green turtle for the amateurs 
of turtle steaks and soup. 

I must not forget to add a few words about wines, else I should be like the 
mason who tried to make mortar without water. The food, when in the stom- 
ach, in order to digest well, must be like liquid mortar, else the blood cannot 
build with it. The California claret is, like the French claret, a red wine, but 
contains more alcohol and is less sour. It is made exactly in the same way, and 
there are several qualities, according to soil and position of the vineyard. It is 
just as good as any other wine for the table, as well as for cooking purposes. 
Some is made with the same grape as the French wine, other with what is called 
the native brown grape (supposed to have been imported by the Spaniards.) 

California wines generally are heavier than the European wines made with 
the same grapes. This difference comes from the soil and atmosphere ; the soil 
of California being generally much richer than that of European vineyards, 

Wine made in Cincinnati with the same grapes and in the same way as in 
California, has a different flavor. I cannot say which is the better; both are 
good. 

Some prefer European to California wines, e¢ vice versa. The preference 
comes only from habit. When we have been used to eat or drink anything for 
a long time, we become so well used to it that anything else tastes inferior at 
first, no matter how superior it may be. Give a cup of real, good Arabian berry 
cotfee to a person who has been drinking bean or rye coffee for a long time, and 
you may be pretty sure that your coffee will be pronounced a very inferior bever- 
age. 

Califormia hock is a light, natural, white wine, somewhat similar to the Ger- 
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man hock, and made in the same way. Of all the California wines it is the one 
that comes nearest the Cincinnati catawba in taste and color. 

The port is a heavy, rich, high-colored wine; has a great similarity to the 
Oporto wine. It is made with Seville, or native brown grapes (supposed to have 
been imported by the Spanish Jesuits). Some is made also with one-third of 
native brown grapes and two-thirds of black Hamburg grapes. What makes port 
wine sweeter and heavier than claret is the addition of a certain quantity of grape 
spirits when fermentation has progressed sufficiently to give it color. The addi- 
tion of spirits, besides arresting the fermentation instanter, prevents the saccha- 
rine matter from evaporating and from sinking in the dregs. 

PIERRE BLOT. 








LES PETITS ITALIENS. 


\" ' 7 ITHIN the past few years a new class of street musicians has appeared 

among us, coming in, apparently, as their ancestors went out. The old 
Italian organ grinder, with his moving figures and red-capped monkey, has be- 
come almost a thing of the past, and a crippled soldiery now receive for their 
support the coppers which once kept alive a disgraceful vagabondage. But, as 
these elder sons of Italy departed, a new class entered and took their place, and 
the old worn out /azzaroui are now represented by wee toddling children hidden 
under the cover of a huge harp or shuffling along beside a violin almost as tall 
as its owner. It may not be uninteresting to follow out the history of these 
child musicians who have so lately become a part of our moving population, and 
around whom so much that is pitiful still lingers. It is only within a few years 
that they have made their appearance, yet they are now found in almost every 
street of the great metropolis, in all the surrounding towns and cities, and often 
in the villages and country sites of the more distant States. It is often a matter 
of wonder how these children, hardly out of their cradles and still brown with 
the sun of Italy, have found their way to such a distant shore at such an early 
age, and their story is indeed an interesting one. 

In middle Italy lies a rich and fertile province, ever canopied by a summer 
sky, and blessed with a soil as rich as it is uncultivated. It is called Basilicata. 
Most of the inhabitants, bowing beneath the yoke that rests upon their land, 
earn a scanty livelihood as wandering musicians or beggars. Hence come those 
flocks of children which are at all times setting out for different parts of Europe 
and which, in the end, find their way even to America. The towns of Marsico 
Vetere, Corleto, Laurenzana, Calvello, Picinisco, and Viggiano are especially 
noted for the number of these emigrants. The old governments of Naples en- 
couraged this emigration in order to get rid of a numerous, and, consequently, 
dangerous population; and as the poor mountaineers of Savoy and Piedmont, 
driven by the cold, seek food and shelter in the large cities, so the Calabrians 
seek a living by begging in distant countries. Poor Italy !—that once supported 
the legions of Caesar and found pleasure in the eloquence of a Cicero—now 
too poor to nourish even the meanest of your subjects ! 

The custom of begging from town to town, by means of children, has given 
birth to a traffic which is practised openly and with the consent of the authorities 
of every district. Each year, at certain times, several hundred children, of all 
ages and both sexes, set out from the villages in groups of from two to ten, un- 
der the charge of persons calling themselves their parents or patrons, but who 
are, in reality, the veritable masters of these little slaves. For the children are 
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bound to them by contracts which both parties seem to consider lawful. These 
contracts generally stipulate that the children shall be hired out for a certain 
fixed time in consideration of the payment of an annual sum of money, or of a 
sum paid in advance. This sum ranges from ten to one hundred dollars, and 
the patron sometimes executes a writing in which he binds himself to send back 
to the parents all, or a certain portion of the earnings above a specified amount. 
The price received by the parents depends upon the beauty or proficiency of the 
child. A handsome girl, with a fine voice, could not, probably, be obtained even 
for the highest sum mentioned, for she would find a better employment in her 
own country. Every Italian child can, at a very early age, and with little in- 
struction, be taught to play the violin or harp with sufficient proficiency to 
enable him to join the street orchestra, so that size and looks are considered of 
more importance than any signs of musical talent. The parents are thus freed 
from the care and expense of providing for their little ones, and have a few 
francs to assist them in eking out their own wretched lives. This hiring is, in 
reality, a sale, for when once the children are in the possession of the patron, 
they are completely in his power. All their earnings must be given over to him, 
and under his direction they must go wherever he chooses to lead them. Only 
twenty out of every hundred who leave their native villages, ever return ; of the 
rest thirty will settle in some foreign country, and fifty will die under the priva- 
tions and hardships to which they are subjected. The men who purchase the 
children generally belong to the provinces from which they come, and are known 
to the parents. They easily obtain passports either on false representations or 
by bribing the under officials. As soon as the children leave their native 
villages they begin to beg for their masters, wandering over all Italy and follow- 
ing the coast of the Mediterranean until they reach Nice or Marseilles. Very 
few reach France by sea, for at Marseilles the landing of beggars is strictly 
guarded against, and, unless they have correct passports, they pass over the 
Alps by Brigantium, and on reaching the frontiers are resold to men from Paris 
and the other large cities. When their patrons have disposed of their merchan- 
dise they return to Basilicata to collect other children, who make the voyage 
with the same papers which have served for their predecessors. Thus, for 
many years, has a system of human slavery been carried on, some of the fruits of 
which have but lately reached our shores. 

When the children arrive in Paris, they are placed, boys and girls together, 
in lodging-houses. These lodging-houses are situated chiefly in the Place 
Maubert and in the Panthéon. At one time they were all lodged in a single 
street, a rue du Bon Puits, in the house of a Madam Tron. This woman, 
whom the children called matrona, had under her control a number of houses in 
this street, in which she could shelter two hundred and fifty children and their 
masters. This estimable lady has now retired from business, and the street has 
been taken up by the great boulevard maker of Paris. 

Every morning the little ragamuffins are sent forth in all directions to seek for 
sous. Sometimes the masters watch them from a distance and take from them 
the money as soon as the giver is out of sight. But generally the collection of 
the money is intrusted to one of the older boys, and the masters spend the day 
in saloons awaiting the return of their troops. The smaller a child is the more 
suited is he to the wants of his patron, for his little wan face will open many a 
purse whose owner thinks a real charity is given. Thus they spend the day 
wandering about the streets, returning late in the evening to their wretched 
lodgings, when every penny of their gains must be given over to the wretches 
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whom their toil supports. And manya weary child, whose labors have been un- 
successful, wanders through the streets long after the shades of evening have 
fallen, preferring a door step for a pillow to the oaths and blows which would 
await him at home. They are often sent on journeys through the country, to 
attend fairs and play at holiday fétes, and may often be seen at railroad stations, 
sawing away at their fiddles on the arrival of every train. 

The police of Paris seldom disturb these children as they ply their “ profes- 
sion,” although a law of the city forbids wandering musicians being accompanied 
by children less than sixteen years of age. When a child is arrested for the 
first time in a state of vagrancy, word is sent to the Consul-General of Italy, 
and the patron generally comes at once, and claims his little slave. The arrest 
is a sad punishment to the child, as his liberation is attended with some expense, 
for which he is obliged to do extra labor, and receive, besides, the brutal treat- 
ment which always follows. If arrested a third time, he is sent out of the 
country; but, generally, only to return under a new name and by some other 
frontier. 

These children are also found in London, where their condition is even more 
degraded than in Paris, although their number is not so large. 

Having traced the wanderings of these little travellers across Europe, let us 
now look into their condition in our own land. Their appearance is too familiar 
to need description. Clad as well as street boys generally are, with the dark 
skin and flashing eyes of their race, saying nothing as they trudge along the 
streets, generally in companies of two and three, they spend the long day in 
trying to collect the sum which will be expected of them on their return to their 
lodgings: They do not hold their violins to their shoulder, as is the common 
way; but, grasping it by the neck, hold it upright in front of them, sawing away 
tune after tune, while their eyes are watching for pennies from their listeners. 
Some of them play with a good deal of accuracy, not only the tunes most com- 
mon in their native land, but also the popular airs of the day, which they readily 
learn, and some accompany their instruments with the voice, singing, in shrill 
tones, the “ Vive la Garibaldi.” Were, as in France, they are generally under 
the care of a patron. “Old Antoine,” who lived, until very recently, in the 
Fourteenth Ward, had a large number of these children under his control. 
There are in this city some half a dozen houses occupied entirely by these mu- 
sicians, not including the organ-grinders. The latter, who come originally from 
Genoa, form a class entirely distinct from the harpists, violinists, and singers. 
One of these childrens’ lodging-houses is situated in Crosby street, near the rear 
of the Metropolitan Hotel. We went through a dark entrance into a cellar, 
where were two rooms, dark, damp, and dreadfully offensive, in which, we were 
told, from thirty to forty children sleep, stretched out on the rotten floor. The 
rooms are almost entirely destitute of furniture, a couple of chairs and a shelf 
being considered amply sufficient for their wants. In summer, they prefer, and 
very naturally, to sleep out-doors, nestling in courts or under basement steps. 
For food, they take a piece of bread before starting. out in the morning, and the 
remainder of their subsistence they pick up in the course of their wanderings. 
Thus their food costs them almost nothing, and their clothing little more. 
Their daily earnings average from 75 cents to $1 25 each. They, in common 
with all street boys, soon acquire a passion for gambling, and may be seen on 
Sundays, in the vicinity of their lodgings, pitching away the few pennies they 
have succeeded in saving for their own use. None of them speak intelligible 
English ; but they will all tell you that they speak French. As they go about the 
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streets they carry a card on which the name of the street and the number of the 
house in which they live is written, and when they are in doubt as to their direc- 
tion they show this card to a policeman, and obey his instructions. As a class, 
they are very orderly, and the police give them a very good character. 

Setting out from New York, they visit all the large cities, playing on the Bos- 
ton Common ; to the students in New Haven; in the large hall of the Sherman 
House, in Chicago; to the Quakers of Philadelphia; and to the learned states- 
men of Washington. Never receiving any instruction—struggling through their 
baby years for the morsel of bread which sustains their miserable existence— 
knowing human nature only as they see it reflected in themselves, and seeing 
humanity only through the clouds of poverty, cruelty, and neglect—these poor 
iittle outcasts, born under the same sun that looked down upon the cradle of 
a Dante, a Raphael, and an Angelo, and on a soil once tilled by the servants of 
emperors and trodden by the feet of the world’s great rulers, form a fitting 


picture of their country’s abasement and decline. 
W. A. LINN. 








ACUTENESS. 


N contemplating the acuteness of the human intellect, as it is so largely and 
unhealthily developed in literature and in daily life, I must confess that my 
emotions are rather those of apprehension than of tranquil satisfaction, In an 
antiquated Connecticut parish I used to hear it said of a man sometimes, ina 
tone that expressed mingled distrust, admiration, and mystery, “Ol! he’s heute /” 
and I believe that 1 always felt an undefined dread of such a person. 

Within certain restraining limits, it may be possible for one to exercise an in- 
cisive and keen-edged wit without detriment to the general interests of mankind. 
I suppose we have all enjoyed the anecdote of Rabelais, who, desiring to go to 
Paris, and not having sufficient money to take him there, carefully prepared three 
packages of brick-dust, which he labelled, respectively, “ Poison for Monsieur,” 
“For the Dauphin,” “ For the King,” and placed in the way of his inquisitive and 
patriotic landlord, through whom he was immediately reported at Court, arrested, 
and taken, free of expense, to the city of his love. There, being known, he en- 
joyed the discomfiture of his enemies upon the analyzation of the contents of 
the packets, and disported himself with much delight amid the luxuries of the 
metropolis. But it will be seen that there was the same element of mental 
acuteness in this, as was displayed in the unsuccessful attempt of a young man 
of Pittsburg, Pa., to support himself by glueing bristles to the tails of rats and 
selling them for squirrels; and also in the unremunerative experiment of an 
enterprising person in Vermont, who began the manufacture of a cheap and 
improved style of shoe-pegs, which were to be shipped and disposed of under 
the name of oats. We observe a similar ingenuity in the business of painting 
fowls so that they shall seem to possess unique and brilliant plumage, which is 
said to be carried on to quite as great an extent as that peculiar traffic in dogs, 
whereby, for instance, a valuable terrier is stolen and sold to a second party, and 
a reward being offered for him, is stolen from the second owner and returned to 
the first (no questions asked), and is thus successively stolen, sold, re-stolen, 
and returned, so as to be made the source of a permanent and certain income. 
The sharp play of mental forces which is necessary to the successful conduct of 
an operation of this character would, in the more congenial field of the stock 
exchange, the board of railway directors, or the lobby, achieve a disreputable 
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fortune. Better for the unambitious dog thief that he moves less obnoxiously in 
humbler spheres. 

There is some poetical justice to be perceived in the action of that strictly 
pious person who, in a certain period in English history, when great abuses had 
become prevalent among the Romish priests, hearing that a reverend father was 
about to transfer a large amount of coin from one treasury to another, bought of 
him an indulgence for theft, and, under the operation of that indulgence, robbed 
him the next day of the money he was in the act of transporting. It is said 
that, though he paid an exorbitant price for the indulgence, the proceeds of the 
robbery were a dozen times more than the expense. 

But in all these examples which I have mentioned, there is an element of 
dishonesty—of that deception which seems to be the prevalest vice of the time— 
which is a constituent part of the attire of ladies on the Fifth avenue, of the 
sign “Imported Wines and Liquors” on corner groceries, and of the oyster 
shells and lobster backs which country landiadies are said to buy from the hotels 
and strew in front of their houses, to entice boarders thereto. On the contrary, 
there was thrift without dishonesty in the arrangement of four young men who 
bought a co-operative swallow-tail coat, which they wore on various evenings, 
each to parties and balls given by his respective circle of friends. Similarly, 
there was no dishonesty in the commonly-mentioned case of an Irish gentleman 
who, having arrived at Syracuse, and being assured, on detailed inquiry at the 
telegraph office, that no charge was made for the date, address, and signature of 
a message, explained to the operator that he merely wanted to let his brother 
know that he was in Syracuse, and sent the following dispatch gratis : 

Syracusg, Feb. 28th. 


To Joun McFinn, New York. 
(Signed) Patrick McFinn. 


Possibly such things as these may not lead one to despair utterly of human 
nature, or of the possibility of the coming of that time when universal peace 
shall lie like a shaft of light across the land, and like a lane of beams athwart 
the sea through all the circle of the golden year; but there are some others 
that do. Of sucha character is the device by which an innocent and unsus- 
pecting gentleman with elegant whiskers is led to pick up from some lady’s 
drawing-room table a rich morocco case of the size and form of an ordinary 
photographic miniature, labelled, in gold, “ Portrait of the Gorilla,” and opening 
it with much curiosity perceives his own face reflected in a neat little looking- 
glass. 

“TI will bet you a bottle of wine,” said a gentleman to his friend, “that you 
will come down out of that chair before I ask you twice.” 

“Done!” replied the friend. 

“Come down!” cried the other. 

“T will not,” said his friend, with much obstinacy. 

“Then stop till I ask you a second time,” said the other. 

Perceiving that he would never be asked a second time, the gentleman in 
the chair came down in a double sense. Thus, also, we read that Jean, the offi- 
cial fool of King Charles, of France, came to the palace one morning, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, Sire, such news! Forty thousand men have risen in the city!” 

“What?” cried the startled king. ‘“ Why have they risen?” 

“Well,” said Jean, “they have risen probably with the intention of lying 
down again at bedtime.” 

A professor of logic at the University of Edinburgh once asked a pupil, while 
illustrating some self-evident proposition, “ Can a man see without eyes ?” 
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“ Certainly,” said the pupil. 

“ How, sir!” cried the enraged professor, “ Pray, sir, how do you make that 
out?” 

“ He can see with one, sir!” replied the pupil. 

The late Peter Cute, Esq., was once called upon by two young men for pro- 
fessional assistance. 

One of them commenced: “ Mr, Cute, our father died and made a will.” 

“Ts it possible? I never heard of such a thing,” answered Mr. Cute. 

“T thought it happened every day,” said the young man. 

“It’s the first case of the kind,” answered Mr. Cute. 

“Well,” said the young man, “if there is to be any difficulty about it, we had 
better give you a fee to attend to the business.” 

The fee was given, and then Mr. Cute observed: “O, I think I know what 
you mean. You mean that your father made a will and died. Yes, yes, that 
must be it! that must be it.” But he took the fee nevertheless. 

The propensity of every man to “sell” his neighbor has developed a class 
of beings who consider themselves incapable of being deceived. Whoso ap- 
proaches them with the keen-edged rapier of wit finds them armor-proof. Not 
to them are to be spoken marvellous things or sayings that bear a sting be- 
hind them. They pull down one corner of their eye, thus inquiring more elo- 
quently than by words whether anything green is discernible there. With the 
same idea you will see a man in the far western country, while listening to a 
story of adventure, take off his hat with the utmost gravity and shake his hair 
and brush it with his hand, as though he had been rolling in a meadow or pitch- 
ing hay and desired to get the timothy seeds out of his head. At another time 
he will remark, “I haven’t been in the grass for two weeks,” or “I hain’t seen a 
prairie for more’n three months.” 

The hero of a song sings to the same purpose, “I’m a young man from the 
country but you can’t come over me.” The culminative expression of this sweet 
sentiment is to be found in that singularly meaningless and yet remarkably 
sharp chorus : 

Not for Joe! O dear no—if I knows it! not for Joseph ! 
Oh, no, no! not for Joe! Not for Joseph! O dear, no! 

“ Sir,” said a fierce lawyer, “do you, on your solemn oath, declare that this 
is not your handwriting ?” 

Witness—contemptuously—“ I reckon not.” 

“ Does it resemble your handwriting ?” 

Witness—ironically—* Yes, sir, I think it don’t.” 

“ Do you swear it don’t resemble your handwriting ?” 

Witness—derisively—* Well, I do, old head.” 

“You take your solemn oath that this writing does not resemble yours in a 
single letter?” 

Witness—exasperatingly—*“ Y-a-a-a-s, sir.” 

Lawyer—emphatically and conclusively—“ Now, how do you know ?” 

Witness—with unnecessary calmness—“ ’Cause I can’t write !” 

So in the case of an inquisitive traveller who stopped to talk to a boy whom 
he found hoeing in a patch of sickly-looking corn, and who seems to have been 
not only of an acute but also ofa literal turn of mind: 

“Your corn looks very yellow,” said the traveller. 

“ Y-a-a-s,” said the boy, “it was the yaller kind we planted.” 

“It is mighty small, too,” continued the traveller. 
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“In course,” said the boy, “’cause we planted the small kind of corn.” 

“Yes, yes, I know, but I don’t think you’ll have more than half a crop 
there.” 

“Why no, certainly not,” said the boy, “we planted this here lot to halves.” 

The traveller passed on. 

Even among the rising generation I find, from observation and from reading, 
a tendency to acuteness which I think forebodes no good. 

What do you think of the boy who accused his grandfather of being very small 
of his age? There was still another boy who had been told that he was dust, 
and who was chid for getting muddy. “If I am dust,” said he, “how can I 
help being muddy when it rains?” There was also a little daughter whose 
mother called her attention to a word in a book and asked her what it was ? 

“Why, don’t you know ?” asked the girl. 

“Yes,” said the mother, “ but I wish to find out if you know. a 

“ Well,” responded the child, “ I do know.” 

“ Tell me then, if you please,” said the lady. 

“Why no,” said the little miss, archly, “ you know what it is, and there’s no 
need of saying anything more about it.” 

Sometimes, when I have been reading all day, glancing over the daily papers, 
the exchanges, and twenty or thirty new books, with the cutting paragraphs, the 
slashing editorials, the sharp and piercing criticisms, the dissecting and slicing, 
the rasping and chiselling, the lancet here and the scalpel there—the axe laid 
with steady blows at the roots of other men’s beliefs—I ask myself what refuge 
there is from the mental edge-tools that attack, at this time, all vulnerable 
things ? Yes, there is refuge. You and I know books, which it would be un- 
gracious to mention, which can owe their popularity to no other fact than that it 
is impossible that they should impart to any one the ruffle of an emotion. Such 
books are a relief from the intense brilliancy of the times—they realize the en- 
vied felicity of those of whom we are told, 

They read botanic treatises 

And works on gardening through there, 
And methods of transplanting trees 

To look as if they grew there. 

As I meditate on this prevalent acuteness of the mental form and spirit of 
the times, I again confess that a feeling of alarm, of vague unrest, and of weari- 
ness comes over me. Ah, for some garden of tranquil delights, where all un- 
due mental activity shall be lulled to rest, where all men shall be honest, inoffen- 


sive, and dull. 
GEORGE WAKEMAN. 








GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE IN NEW YORK. 


N a visit, some years since, to the city of New York, I occupied, at Bix- 

by’s, on Broadway—an old hotel, now discontinued or demolished, I 

believe—the apartment in which George Frederick Cooke, the great tragedian, 
expired in 1812. 

Chancing about the same time to make the acquaintance of the famous Dr. 
Francis, I heard from that walking biographical dictionary of old times a number 
of interesting particulars relating to Cooke; and these details presented the 
actor so clearly to my mind that, on returning to my room at “ Bixby’s,” I 
almost fancied I could see him there, once more “in the flesh.” 
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All the playgoers of his time are long dead—for Cooke flourished more than 
half a century ago; and the present generation knows little of him besides his 
name. His glory is only a vague tradition, for such is the cruel fate of actors ; 
but when he moved on the stage, in the great parts of Shakespeare, he was one 
of the most famous personages of his time. 

He appeared, for the first time in America, at the Old Park Theatre, on the 
21st of November, 1810, in the character of Richard III. His acting was an 
era in the drama. Nothing like it had ever been seen before on the boards of 
the New World, and he more than equalled the high-wrought expectations which 
had been formed of his powers. In England he already enjoyed a vast renown, 
and he was now, at the age of fifty-three, in the plenitude of powers which have 
rarely been surpassed in al] the annals of the stage. His interpretation of 
Shakespeare was so, masterly; there was so little of the commonplace stage 
rant in his delineations ; and he seized upon the characters which he personated 
with a hand so powerful and original, that the coldest spectators found them- 
selves carried away, and deprived almost of critical judgment in his presence. 
An enormous audience greeted him on this his first appearance at the Old Park. 
The écte of New York had thronged to witness the American début of the 
famous tragedian, and all looked with admiration on the splendid figure which 
bounded on the stage. Cooke’s person was tall, erect, commanding. He had 
the walk and bearing of a monarch. His eyes were dark, flashing—fitted to ex- 
press every passion of the human heart; and his voice ranged from the deepest 
tones to the highest stretch of tragic utterance. He was the character which he 
represented for the moment, and nothing but that character. His great intellect, 
united to an originality and boldness of conception rarely equalled, enabled him 
to lose sight of his own identity; and in ten minutes the spectators had almost 
forgotten Cooke the actor: they were looking upon the cunning, cruel, and un- 
scrupulous Richard of Shakespeare. When the drama terminated, amid thun- 
ders of applause, the most carping critics, and those least disposed to recognize 
his genius, declared George Frederick Cooke the first tragedian of his time. 

But it is not my purpose to enter on a criticism of this famous actor, or nar- 
rate his career either in England or America. The incidents of his life may be 
found in the biographies, and need not be repeated here. What interested me 
most in the conversation of Dr. Francis, on this subject, was the personal char- 
acter of the individual; and this will here be dwelt upon more fully than his 
mere life. A word, however, in reference to his main personations, and the 
effect which they produced upon audiences. From the first moment of his en- 
trance upon the stage, he held the listener spellbound ; and in the greater char- 
acters of Shakespeare he seemed to illustrate and throw a new light on the text. 
His Shylock was a passionate delineation—something new, and to that time 
unseen upon the stage. It was not the conventional Jew usurer so much as the 
ideal conception of the master mind of English drama realized in flesh and blood 
before the eye. Shylock was the Jewall over in Cooke’s personation, even down 
to the aquiline nose ; and his triumph in the trial scene was perfect. Iago, in 
his hands, was the incarnation of consummate villainy ; his Macbeth was excel- 
lent; his Lear one of the grandest successes of the tragic stage. In other 
characters he was equally excellent. His Sir Giles Overreach, Sir Archy McSar- 
casm, and Sir Pertinax McSycophant were new developments of these charac- 
ters. The whole city of New York, it is said, believed him a Scotchman by 
birth, after seeing him in the last; and Dr. Francis informed him of the general 
conclusion. “They have the same opinion of me in Scotland,” he said; “but 
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I am an Englishman. I studied more than two and a half years in my own 
room, with repeated intercourse with Scotch society, in order to master the Scot- 
tish dialect, before I ventured to appear on the boards in Edinburgh as Sir Per- 
tinax ; and when I did Sawney took me for a native. It was the hardest task I 
ever undertook.” 

With these few words I shall dismiss the actor, and come to the man. In 
his private character Cooke displayed so many eminent virtues in spite of his 
one great fault of intemperance, that it is due to him to present these conspic- 
uous merits fully, if only to relieve him of a portion of the obloquy thrown upon 
him. He was brave, generous, kind-hearted—with a hand ever open to melting 
charity, and as noble and expanded in his views and feelings as a prince. 
Princely he indeed was in the whole mould and conformation of his character. 
What he earned by the exhibition of his splendid genius, trained and perfected 
by months and years of arduous study, he scattered royally among the needy or 
the unhappy. No tale of want ever found in him a cold or indifferent listener. 
His warm heart seemed to throb in response to every story of human misery, 
and he might have adopted for his motto the noble sentiment of Terence, “ I 
am a man, and look on nothing that concerns my species as indifferent to me.” 
With this tenderness of heart and impressibility, Cooke united, however, a will 
as stiff and unbending as steel. Self-confidence and self-reliance, indeed, were 
carried to excess by him. He believed that “if you make a sheep of yourself 
the wolves will devour you,” and, throughout his life, took especial pains not to 
bea sheep! He was not, however, so much a domineering as a dominant man, 
It seemed to be his nature to rule—direct others—control all around him. His 
caprice was largely his rule of action ; and if he thought fit to follow any course, 
it appeared to him the height of presumption for any human being to oppose or 
attempt to thwart him. 

Such were his virtues—courage, pride, generosity, princely charity, and a 
noble indifference to mere carping criticism. Add to these a native kindliness 
of feeling ; the tenderness of a child or a woman for all suffering, and the sum 
presents surely a very beautiful character. His faults were, however, almost 
as conspicuous ; and unfortunately his habits brought out all these faults in the 
most painful and vivid relief. 

I here come to the great blot upon the famous tragedian’s character—his 
crazy tendency toward strong drink. On the voyage from England to America, 
he had been forced, by want of supplies on board ship, it is said, to abstain ; and 
his health and spirits had been greatly benefited by this enforced abstinence. 
On his arrival in New York, however, the habit was speedily resumed, and 
throughout his career in America he was subject to terrible attacks, which al- 
most paralyzed his immense powers. What was worse still, these fits of mad 
indulgence changed his whole character—dethroning his reason, and degrading 
him at times to the level of the brute, almost. At such times he lost all his dig- 
nity, all his kindness ; his countenance was distorted by a diabolical grin; his 
brows were knit together in a savage scowl ; and he would rage, break forth into 
the wildest violence, insult his dearest friends, and develep the traits of the ti- 
ger. A hundred anecdotes of his excesses are related, but they are probably 
well known to the reader, and have been already too much dwelt upon, perhaps 
—as the better attributes of the man have been too little considered. 

When awakening, as it were, from one of these crazy fits, he was not, like 
other men, broken in nerves and downcast. His grand pride sustained him, 
and casting on those around him a savage glance, he would ask—in stern and 
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imperious tones, “ What part is George Frederick Cooke placarded for to- 
night?” 

When, on one of these occasions, Dr. Francis was called in by friends to see 
him, the Doctor found him seated at a table covered with empty decanters, into 
the mouths of two or three of which candles had been inserted and lighted. 
The actor was just emerging from a drunken debauch. He had not slept for 
more than thirty hours—the theatre, his part, the great audience awaiting him 
were all forgotten. Such was his condition when Price the manager appeared, 
persuaded him to enter the carriage waiting at the door to conduct him to the 
theatre ; and through the dark and stormy night they reached the playhouse. 

“ Let him only get before the lights,” said the manager, “and the receipts 
are secure.” And Cooke was got before the lights, in the full regal costume of 
Richard III. By an exertion of his powerful will, he seemed to do away with 
the effects of his terrible debauch in an instant. Thunders of applause greeted 
him ; it was declared afterward to have been his greatest performance, and, on 
issuing from the theatre, the tragedian muttered to a friend, with a sarcastic 
smile on his lips, “ Have I not pleased the Yankee Doodles!” What followed 
was characteristic of the man. He scattered the sum of four hundred dollars 
among the poor; stretched himself upon a couch and fell into a deep sleep ; 
when he rose all traces of his excesses had disappeared. 

The splendid career of Cooke ended in September, 1812, in the old apart- 
ment at Bixby’s Hotel, of which I have spoken. His death was not caused, 
directly at least, by intemperance, he died of serous effusion of the chest and 
abdomen. He was conscious to the last, died resigned to his fate, and his fun- 
eral was attended by an immense concourse, embracing the chief personages of 
the city. He was buried in the “ Strangers’ vault,” at St. Paul’s; but many 
years afterward, when Edmund Kean came to America, he called, with Dr. 
Francis, on the Bishop of New York, to request permission for the erection of a 
monument. 

“You do not, gentlemen, wish the tablet inside St. Paul’s?” asked the 
bishop. 

“No, sir,” replied Dr. Francis, “we desire to remove the remains of Mr. 
Cooke from the ‘Strangers’ vault,’ and erect a monument over them on some 
suitable spot in the burial-ground of the church.” 

*“You have my concurrence then,” returned the bishop, “ but I hardly knew 
how we could find a place inside the church for Mr. Cooke!” 

Such was the curious question raised in reference to the dead actor’s ashes. 
The monument was erected and may be seen by the passers-by on Broadway 
to-day, with its inscription so much admired by Kean, 

Three kingdoms claimed his birth 
Both hemispheres pronounce his worth. 

A last incident was to attract attention to the great actor. Many years after- 
ward Hamlet was to be played one night at the Old Park Theatre, when the 
manager suddenly discovered that he had no skull for the scene of the grave- 
diggers. In this emergency, he sent a hasty request to Dr. Francis, that he 
would supply him with one; and the Doctor, having no other, was compelled to 
send him the skull of George Frederick Cooke, which he had preserved! It was 
used in the scene—over his own skull were utiered the words, “Alas! poor 
Yorick !” which had so often escaped from the fleshless lips. What a commen- 
tary on life. What a termination to a great career ! 

Joun Esten CooKE. 














WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

WE did not need Senator Sprague to tell 
what ignorance, presumption, and corruption 
are doing in American politics and legisla- 
tion. But who is to be blamed? Our Al- 
dermen, Assemblymen, Councilmen, Con- 
gressmen represent the people ; and so long 
as we choose average men instead of best 
men, we shall find our legislation reflecting 
only the average degree of honesty, virtue, 
and sagacity extant among the people. Of 
the men of any calling, are three-fifths fair 
and square in dealing, when beyond danger 
of detection? On the contrary, while we 
might confide our fortunes to one in three, or 
five, or ten of our acquaintances, we all know 
that the majority of mankind would be un- 
trustworthy. Nevertheless, some of us seem 
to expect the majority of mankind to be 
more scrupulous with the fortunes of the 
nation than they would be with our own, and 
to look for a higher ratio of integrity in poli- 
ticians than in mechanics or tradesmen. 

“*T have never before,” cries Mr. Sprague, 
“seen so much ignorance displayed in the 
discussion of any question as to-day.” But 
does not impudence habitually browbeat in- 
telligence in the canvass before the people, 
and a crafty mixture of flattery and bribery 
distance that cold integrity which neither 
begs nor buys a vote? The roots of the 
evils that flower in Washington, Harrisburg, 
and Albany, run back miles underground to 
the districts that sent the law-makers. It is 
senseless to ascribe the vices of our politics 
and legislation to some mysterious cause— 
to fate, the “dispensation of Providence,” 
a “ring,” a strange conjunction of circum- 
stances. It was not their vile emperors that 
ruined Rome, but the whole Roman people. 
Sometimes history is justified in ascribing 
national distresses to a Bourbon or Stuart 
on the throne, to a “landed aristocracy,” to 
a feudal system strong with years, and so on ; 
but it is a contradiction in ideas for us of 
America to lay such faults anywhere but 
upon us, the people, ourselves, 

When we are told that $100,000 were of- 
fered to a Senator, to make a certain report 
from his committee, we lift our hands in 
horror ; but if it is ovr corporation that of- 
fers the bribe will we, on that account, de- 
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nounce it? Will we who criticise, even so 
much as go toa “ primary meeting,” in or- 
der to take part in nominating candidates, 
when we can go instead to the club, or the 
church, or the play? And, when the can- 
didate is chosen, if we know him to be unfit 
for the post, will we support another ? 
Will we refuse to subscribe money, if we 
are candidates ourselves, or rich enough to 
give it, which we know will be used in buy- 
ing votes? Yet people expect men who 
buy votes by money—or by money’s worth, 
in promises, offices, salaries, support, or 
what not—to refuse to sell their own. 

The party press is savage upon legislative 
corruption, ignorance, and presumption—as 
exhibited in the other party ; but press, pub- 
lic, and politicians are in the same boat. If 
a demagogue and a statesman are candidates 
for the same office, and the former is the 
“regular nominee,” the party press abuses 
the “‘bolters” like pickpockets. The charg- 
es of fraud, embezzlement, “ jobs,” and sup- 
port of the worthless and the corrupt, which 
each great newspaper fixes upon all the oth- 
ers, and perhaps substantiates, is quite as 
appalling as anything described by Mr. 
Sprague—and yet nobody questions that 
these are worthy “ organs” of public opinion. 
A list of the incompetent or knavishly-dis- 
posed men whom some able editors privately 
recommend for appointment to public office, 
would be equally appalling, if thoroughly 
understood. 

We complain of ignorance with as little 
self-justification as of corruption. Men who 
ought to know better go about the country 
haranguing the people on the disadvantages 
of what is called “a liberal education,” and 
flinging sneers at the very culture they may 
be providing for their children. Mr. Sprague 
himself attacks “ lawyers” in Congress—as 
if being a good lawyer was a disqualification 
for law-making; as if Mr. Shellabarger, for 
example, is a worse legislator for being a 
lawyer ; and as if it were not the abuse or 
non-use of legal acumen, or the substitution 
of the special-pleading or impudence of the 
attorney for the candor and exactness of the 
judge, which causes the mistakes he com- 
plains of. 

We can trace all our legislative evils back 
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to ourselves, the people. We do not need 
to bring in Bramah to account for them, but 
only Hans, and Pat, and Brother Jonathan. 
The fault is not in our stars, but in ourselves ; 
we always have our remedies. In like fash- 
ion, when we send disgraceful ministers and 
consuls to represent us in foreign countries, 
the latter are justified in asking, in the spir- 
it of the old play, what Democracy will lead 
us to, “if its gods have sent us this fel- 
low ;”—for, it is the gods of the ballot that 
are responsible. 





THE MERCIFUL ELEMENT IN FICTION. 


NoTING that the Rev. Dr. Tyng and the 
Rev. Mr. Beecher write stories now, and 
that sectarian newspapers print serial nov- 
els, a Western editor lets down the bars for 
his flock of subscribers, and proclaims that 
it has become orthodox to read such fiction 
as it is orthodox to write. 

Wendell Phillips, however, says that the 
reason why the literature of two centuries 
ago cannot go into the family of to-day, is 
that it was written for man alone, whereas, 
‘since woman was brought into the circle of 
readers, literature has become elevated.” 
Now, whether it be that the change in read- 
ers has wrought a change in writers, or that 
a change in writers has wrought the change 
in readers, certain it is that Dickens, and 
Reade, and Thackeray can be universally 
read, while Sterne, and Fielding, and Smol- 
lett our better taste banishes from the fire- 
side. 

But I wonder if it is the change in read- 
ers, or in the age, or what it is, that has 
made our light literature more merciful and 
less destructive to its dramatis persone. 
Where are the sanguinary novels of our 
boyhood? Where the heroes and highway- 
men, the Turpins and Gahagans, the sui- 
cides and the slaughters? They have well- 
nigh vanished out of genteel literature. 
More smoke than fire, more flirting than 
fighting goes to the milk-and-water romance 
of our day, whose scene is circumspect so- 
ciety, and whose canvas the artist stretches 
mainly in order to paint “still life.” We 
get a Trollope for an Ainsworth, a George 
Eliot for a James, and desert Sue for Sou- 
vestre; Bulwer writes, instead of “ Paul 
Clifford,” the mild “ My Novel ;” Reade 
leaves “ Cloister and Hearth” for “ Griffith 
Gaunt ;” and gallant Lever, the “ Irish Dra- 
goon” for “That Boy at Norcott’s.” Fic- 
tion has nearly neglected the Sixth and 
Eighth Commandments for the Seventh and 
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Tenth, with change of text changing the 
sermon ; and, if we find sensational mystery 
in Hugo, or Braddon, or Wilkie Collins, yet 
for horror served hot, and sharp and spicy 
catastrophe, we must turn to “ Red Knife,” 
in the “ Ledger.” 

And so it is with the drama. We have 
“Caste” and “School” now-a-days, but 
who writes us English tragedy? Nobody, 
unless he takes it from the French, where 
the hero or heroine, very likely, dies of con- 
sumption or the doctor, instead of the pon- 
iard or the cup. What would our panada- 
fed pits say to Marlowe, or to the strong 
meat in that “most lamentable tragedy” 
“Titus Andronicus?” Here is a pro- 
gramme of the work in the latter play: 


BILL OF MORTALITY, ETC., IN “ TITUS ANDRONICUS.” 


Act L, Sc. 2, ‘“ Alarbus’ limbs are lopped, 
And entrails feed the sacrificing 

fire.” 

Act I., Sc. 2. Titus kills Mutius, his own son. 

Act II., S¢. 3. Bassianus is stabbed and killed in the 
forest. Lavinia, his bride, ravish- 
ed. 

Act IT., Sc. 4. Martius and Quintus are made to 


fall into a deep pit containing the 
body of Bassianus. 

Lavinia’s hands cut off, and her 
tongue cut out. 


Act IL, Se. 5. 


AcTIII.,S¢.1. Titus’s hand cut off. Two heads 
and a hand presented to Titus. 

Act IV., Sc. 2. Nurse stabbed and killed. 

“Sc. 3. Titus gone mad. 
“ Sc. 4 Clown hanged. 

Act V., Se. 2. Chiron’s throat cut by Titus. Deme- 
trius’s throat cut by Titus. Their 
bones ground to powder, mixed 
with their blood, which Lavinia 
catches in a basin, and a paste 
made from the compound is cook- 
ed into a pie. 

Act V., Se. 3. Lavinia killed by her father. Tamora 


cuts the pie made out of her own | 
sons’ heads mixed with blood. 
Titus kills Tamora. Saturninus 
kills Titus. Lucius kills Saturni- 
nus, Aaron is set breast-deep in 

earth, and famished to death. 
This is a very Banquet of Thyestes—but 
our age prefers “ Box and Cox.” And soit 
is, I pretend, with the novel. Reade is one 
of the most dramatic of novelists, having 
a brain fertile in events and tableaus. Look 
at “ Foul Play ;” look at “ Never Too Late 
to Mend,” which, like Kingsley’s “ Amyas 
Leigh,” has stock enough to make a dozen 
ordinary novels. Yet in this same “ Grif- 
fith Gaunt” that makes such a pother in the 
courts, what do we find? The scene opens 
with a fox-hunt, and Reynard slips off with 
a whole skin. Next comes a duel betwixt 
a pair of lovers, with two exchanges of shots, 
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and neither hurt, though both might have 
been disposed of, together with the heroine 
Kate Peyton, who rides in between the lev- 
elled pisto's at a most tempting moment for 
bringing down all three at one stroke. That 
“ priest” or “ holy man” escapes sound and 
whole, in body and soul, and isn’t even 
ducked in the horse-pond. It is a story of 
extraordinary power, and yet closes as merry 
as marriage bells, Griffith returning to Mrs. 
Gaunt No. 1, Sir George taking Mrs. Gaunt 
No. 2 (though a more sanguinary writer 
would have disposed otherwise of all four) ; 
and nobody being killed in the whole affair 
except the miserable pedlar, who gets drunk 
and drowned. 

Now, by way of contrast, look, for exam- 
ple, at Sue. When you read Thackeray 
(say “ The Virginians,”) the first thing ne- 
cessary to do is to draw a family tree on the 
fly-leaf of your volume, to avoid confusion. 
When you read Sue, you must, in like man- 
ner, and to the same end, make out a ne- 
crology of the characters, to aid the memo- 


ty. Here, for example, is the 

BILL OF MORTALITY IN “ THE WANDERING JEw.” 
Chiracter. Cause. 

Jacques Rennepoint... Drank himself to death. 

Goliath... sccc-coccscoe Trampled to death by a mob. 

Mother Arsine.....-.. Cholera. 

Caphiyst... ssccccoocces Suicide by charcoal. 

Florine ....+0-ccccceee Cholera. 

Rose .-cccccccrccccece - 

Blanche. ......-ee- DF i 

Hardy .cccccccsccerees Died in delirium, 

Adrienne. ....- soocece - Suicide by poison. 

Djalma ...-cceseceseee bles: 

Marshal Simon.....+-- Stabbed in a duel 

Father D’ Aigrigny «+. sas ee 

Rodin ..0.-cccccees --- Poisoned, 

Mad. St. Dizier.......Went mad. 

Wandering Jew -..-+-- Died of very old age. 

The Jew’s Sister...... Y - ee 

Morok.......ccccceccee Hydrophobia. 

Gabriel...........-...A natural death (1) 


It is many a year since Tread the book and 
made this nt€morandum ; but I believe not 
a single chief personage escaped the re- 
morseless author, while the prodigious 
slaughter of his rank-and-file and super- 
numeraries, was like that of unnamed pri- 
vates on a battle-field. 

“Oliver Twist,” on the other hand, if 
sensational (like most good English litera- 
ture since Shakespeare), is not specially san- 
guinary. Such scenes as Monks looking 
through the window upon sleeping Oliver, 
and Fagin in the condemned cell, are haunt- 
ing and intense—thanks to a combination of 
genius in author and artist, blending, blow- 
pipe fashion, against the same point; and 
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so one can easily fancy the horror fixed in the 
white faces of his spell-bound audience, as 
Dickens reads the story of Sykes and Nan- 
cy. But when “Oliver Twist” was played 
at the Mormon theatre the other night, by 
Miss Western, such was the “realistic” 
character of the murder scene that the 
saints arose and withdrew in dudgeon and 
disgust ; and the next night (being Sunday) 
they were counselled by the elders, at the 
ward religious meetings, to stay away if 
“Oliver Twist” were re-enacted. The next 
day, the managers made an apology; and 
on Tuesday evening crime-life in London had 
fied, and the play was “ Flowers of the For- 
est.” This is a long step in behalf of the 
merciful element in fiction; but the Mor- 
mons are tender-hearted, and dislike blood- 
shed, even if the blood is brick-dust and 
water, and the shedding is uncorking a se- 
creted vial; and Brother Brigham is in fa- 
vor of banishing a// tragedy from the stage. 
What a picture for a sentimental painter— 
Melpomene among the Mormons ! 

There is one refinement of cruelty which 
even tenderest romancers cannot forego, 
namely, torturing the reader by keeping 
him in suspense during the evolution of a 
thrilling story. Take that consummate nov- 
el just begun in THz GALAxy—how did 
it pause, or pull up, a month since? Poor 
Henry, “scorched, blackened, and blinded,” 
was pitching head on through a high window 
whose iron bar his sconce had snapped like 
a pipe-stem, with gunpowder bursting in his 
immediate rear, and he flying through the 
air, “ swept as by a flaming wind.” “ This 
it was made Cheetham scream.” Made 
Cheetham scream? It makes the gentle 
reader utter a half-suppressed “Oh !” mere- 
ly to think of it. Put Yourself in His Place 
(and, by the way, is ¢47s one of the places 
we are to put ourselves in, shooting through 
that narrow aperture?) and imagine the 
workman's sensations, ‘‘ head downward, and 
the paving stones below.” There we were 
— Henry, and, sympathetically, we—he 
“black as a cinder, and bleeding at the face,” 
hanging by one hand, moaning with terror, 
for thirty days and thirty nights, with “death 
by suffocation at his back, and broken bones 
awaiting him below.” 

The serial novelist has a great advantage 
over his brethren in this respect. herr 
books, published all at once, can be read 
forward or backward, or conscientiously or 
skippingly ; and if a sympathetic reader 
cannot resist his (or her) interest in the mis- 
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fortunes of the story, and burns to know 
how it comes out, all he (or she) has to do 
is to peep at the last page and find that “he 
marries her ” and that “ they all lived happy 
ever after.” But the serial story blocks 
(and misanthropes chuckle over the fact) 
that insidious habit which many young gen- 
tlemen (isn’t it young gentlemen?) have, 
of beginning a novel at the last chapter. 
And so I have often thought a magazine ed- 
itor might—not to say accumulate wealth by 
selling out, at least, might earn popular 
gratitude and esteem by giving out private 
information regarding the fortunes of the 
characters in his serial, based on the un- 
published manuscript put in advance in his 
hands, 





FACES AND PLACES, 


A New York editor adds this thought 
to the many offers of assistance in filling the 
public offices now made to President Grant : 

Applicants for office ought to forward their shofo- 
graphs along with their recommendations, when they 
are not able to put in an appearance in person. In 
many cases the President and his Secretaries could 
form a better judgment of a candidate's fitness for the 
place by looking at his photograph than by reading a 
bushel of letters. 

‘There is always a kernel of truth in such 
half-jests as this, and, barring unpleasant 
reflections on the possibility of Jurrowing 
photographs (just as autographs, for the 
same purpose, are sometimes borrowed by 
would-be postmasters of limited education), 
we can stoutly argue its practicability. 
Handwriting is sometimes a partial token 
of personality—albeit gorgeous penmen of- 
ten have a plentiful lack of brains—and even 
spelling may give a clue to character, I 
know, as a fact, of one unsuccessful appli- 
cation for the commission of Justice of the 
Peace, in which the petitioner averred that 
he had got a good education, by the grace 
of God, and spelled God with a small g. 
But crafty applicants often veil shortcom- 
ings of this sort and of all sorts ; and hence, 
perhaps, the day may come—who knows ?— 
when an office-seeker will file his photo- 
graph with his other papers as a matter of 
course,—precisely as if he or she should 
answer a matrimonial advertisement in this 
morning’s “ Herald.” The most flattering 
photographer could not deceive worse than 
a ream of credentials. 

Shakespeare says, 

There’s no art 
To find the mind’s construction in the face. 
But Sir Thomas Browne declares “there 
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are mystically in our faces certain charac- 
ters which carry in them the motto of our 
souls, wherein he that cannot read A BC 
may read our natures.” 

Physiognomy is a science at the very base 
of all literature and life. Theory would 
sustain its claims from the mere logic of 
analogy, and history confirms theory by its 
myriad facts; only, it is a science that 
sometimes falls into disrepute by our 
knowing too little of it to use it, or else 
because some of its pretentious interpreters 
are quacks. All literature tacitly acknowl- 
edges its universality. The poet, or novel- 
ist, or even historian, in describing his hero, 
heroine, hypocrite, tyrant, villain, saint, 
takes it for granted that if he paintsa man 
or woman with such eyes, nose, mouth, chin, 
brow, it will appeal to a universal experi- 
ence, and so justify the subsequent celinea- 
tion of character ; and as every writer begins 
with the facial imagery of his characters, 
their features and expression, so be he ever 
so illogical in his development of character, 
he is instinctively just in fitting visage to 
traits, face to mind. And w/y this pal- 
pable relation exists, there are many obvi- 
ous, many more recondite reasons set forth 
in many books, and perhaps with as fine 
perception as anywhere in Emerson’s “ Spir- 
itual Laws.” 

The saying of Shakespeare was not his 
own, but something he puts into the mouth 
of Duncan, on Cawdor’s defection. The 
neighboring lines show that it bears no 
weight as a general reflection, while, on the 
contrary, a hundred scenes in Shakespeare 
—for example, that between Robert Faul- 
conbridge and Philip the Bastard, which 
opens “King John,” or the closet scene in 
“Hamlet,” teach the contrary doctrine. 
Take down a Shakespeare Concordance and 
turn even to this single word “face ;” you 
will find it used nearly a hundred times in 
his works, but rarely or never with doubt 
of the truth of physiognomy, 

A beggar from a single glance at the swift 
passers-by will pick out the face that shows 
compassion and charity; a superintendent 
knows from the looks of a workman whether 
to give him a job; in short, there is nothing 
so familiar in life as this association of out- 
ward with inward character. Hypocrisy 
sometimes bewilders this science, as quack- 
ery does any other—yet only in special cases 
not in its general laws. But we draw sim 
ultaneously to the end of the page and the 
opening of the subject. 

PHILIP QUILIBET, 
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“SAUL” AND “THE BLAMELESS 
PRINCE.” 

CHARLES HEAvVyYsEGE’s name is almost 
unknown in English literature; and yet, 
twelve years ago, he published one of the 
most striking and admirable poems of its 
kind in any language, a poem that is the 
finest presentation, indeed the only worthy 
presentation in a connected form of that 
notably dramatic sequence of events through 
which the Hebrew people passed from under 
the guidance of a pure theocracy to that of 
a hereditary monarchy. That such a drama 
as “Saui”* should have been written in 
Montreal by a man who had put forth (so 
far as we know) no previous claims upon 
the attention of the public; that it should 
have dropped silently into the world, making 
scarcely a ripple on its surface; that it 
should have been fished up again in conse- 
quence of one or two intelligent suggestions 
as to its value, to be again set, and worthily, 
before the eyes of intelligent readers, and 
to be again passed by with but little more 
notice than it at first received, is a remarka- 
ble phenomenon in literary history. 

In the space and time at my command it 
would be vain for me to attempt to give a 
worthy analysis of this strangely beautiful 
and fascinating dramatic poem—a poem 
every page of which bears the stamp of 
original and truly masculine genius, which 
is filled with fancies lovely and grotesque, 
which is peopled with the creatures of a 
fruitful and life-giving imaginaticn, which is 
freighted deep with wisdom, and which 
moves on from its opening to its close with 
that easy mastery of language that is only 
shown when words are marshalled by the 
hand of a born commander, It is irregular, 
unequal, without other unity than that 
given to it by the story of its hero; it 
places in immediate and untempered juxta- 
position the most incongruous themes, 
which are treated in a fitting, and therefore 
most incongruous manner; it is full of 


anachronism, both of style and of matter; 
but still it is a great poem, and one of the 
most stirring dramas of that school that had 
its rise in the Mysteries and Moralities of 


** Saul,a drama in three parts.” By Charles Heavy- 
Boston : Fields, Osgood & Co., 16mo, pp. 436. 
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the darker ages, the great master of which is 
the master of all men—Shakespeare. So 
at least it seems to me. I may be deceived 
by a felicitous assumption of a style thus far 
proved to be inimitable by all who have 
essayed to be its imitators, and by the in- 
terest of a story that stands out almost 
abreast Joseph's from the annals of the most 
imaginative and yet the most nakedly hu- 
man people of antiquity. But this I am not 
realy to believe. ‘There is nothing of imi- 
tation in this style, although it brings up 
that of more than one great poet ; and us to 
Saul’s story, has it not been told to us in 
verse ad nauseam? Of that story, then, 
nothing need be said, or of its management, 
which is very artless. The incidents suc- 
ceed each other in their order in the He- 
brew chronicle ; but they are expanded and 
worked out with a richness and full-pro- 
ducing fertility of resource that suggests un- 
bounded stores at the command of the 
writer. The drama swarms with person- 
ages, of some of which most of us have 
ideals in our own minds; others of 
which are developed from mere hints giv- 
en by the Hebrew writer; others, not a 
few, being the poet's own creation. For in 
this respect he seems to have felt no re- 
straint ; if, indeed, he was conscious of any 
restraint other than that of the few fixed 
conditions of the story which he undertook 
to dramatize. If, at some new juncture, 
he desires to say somewhat that is pertinent 
to the occasion, he has no hesitation as to 
the introduction of a personage whose only 
function is to speak for him, and into the 
mouths of such apparently superfluous peo- 
ple he puts his best thoughts, with a lavish 
recklessness and a disregard of the appar- 
ent fitness of things which has but one paral- 
lel in the history of literature. The prin- 
cipal personages are first, of course, Saul, 
then David, Samuel, Jonathan, Michal and 
the wife of Saul, the presence of the last of 
whom we feel even more than we see, and 
whom the troubied and haunted king, in 
one of his gloomiest moments, calls, in 
words that paint her with a single master- 
touch “ the silent critic of my life.” Saul is 
haunted, obsessed, possessed. The drama 
is full of spirits, chiefly evil. Of these 
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Malzah, the evil spirit from the T.ord sent 
to torment Saul, is one of the most real and 
vivid of the author’s creations, He is nota 
wholly fiendish, gloomy and black-hearted 
personage—not a mere abstract embodiment 
of wickedness and cruelty; but a creature 
who, although he has come up, at superior 
bidding, out of the bottomless pit, and who 
belongs there, has yet human sympathies, 
and whose devilish traits are tempered with 
a droll humor, and a man-of-the world’s way 
of yielding gracefully to the inevitable. He 
usually is brought upon the scene soliloquiz- 
ing in fantastic verse, and stepping in ca- 
dence to his own quaint measures. His 
speeches seem to be spontaneous outbreaks 
of a sardonic humor by which he seeks to 
relieve an irritating consciousness of his 
devilish nature. In two of the very few 
notices that I have seen of the poem, the 
following lines have been quoted ; but they 
will bear repetition. No just notion of this 
strange character could be given without 
them. Malzah soliloquizes : 

There was a devil and h’s name was I; 

From out Profundus he did cry ; 

He changed his note as he changed his coat, 

And his coat was of a varying dye. 

It had many a hue; in hell ’twas blue, 

T'was green in the sea, aad bright in the sky. 

O, do not ask me, ask me why 

*T'was green in the sea and white in the sky ; 

Why from Profundus he did cry? 

Suffice that he wailed with a chirruping note, 

And quaintly cut was his motley coat. 

Need the author of “ Faust” have been 
ashamed of these lines? And can we 
heartily hate such a devil as that, who wails 
with such a chirruping note? In truth this 
fiend is not only one of the most interest- 
ing, but one of the most companionable per- 
sonages in all the drama. Sent to torment 
Saul, he is troubled by his sympathy with 
and his pity for his victim. The, king in his 
trance, says to him: “Thou art not from 
God,” and he replies, “Alas! I am.” 
Hurled headlong in midflight from ether 
into Saui’s palace by a beautiful female 
angel, he breakes out into reviling and com- 
plaints tinged all through with whimsical 
drollery. 

O, but this 
Is dread‘ul, far beyond aught in our annals ; 
Since the great rough and tumble down the skies, 
When sex and friendship were alike forgotten 
Throughout heaven’s host, there has been nething 
like it. 
But I will be revenged, even yet, for this; 
I’il turn it into verses, yet, which shall 
Be sung, or howled, at the heeis of heaven’s bright 
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Til! they for very shame shal! shun the earth 
And leave it echoing to us in our mirth. 
° ° ° . Fie! fie! 
There is no love instinctive "twixt heaven’s sexes, 
*Tis true she is a saint and I’m a sinner— 
But what of that? do we not fee! in common? 
No, they feel not for pain who’ve known but pleasure, 


But I must turn from this delightful devil 
who, in his own words, has “a pith of good- 
ness ” yet left in him, and give the reader a 
taste of the poetry in the mouths of the 
other personages. Saul, in whom the 
struggle of ambition, vanity, and selfish- 
ness, with the nobier impulses of an unsor- 
did soul are finely portrayed all through the 
poem, is standing at evening on the field of 
Ekron after the battle. He says: 


Pass the word 
That bids our host march homeward ; better shade 
Than shine, to drowsy brows, and eyes that, failing 
Beneath the canopy of drowsy lids, 
Guide not the falling of way-weary feet. 
[£.xit Aine-ve-Camp, and a trum/et is blown in 

the distance } 

How sadly sounds the trumpet through the gloom! 
And leaves yet gloomier silence. Sad and low 
The sleepy soldiers to their comrades call ; 
Ard sad the ow! hoots, answering from the wood 
The bat awakes and forth from yonder ruin 
Comes sadly sailing hither ; from the sky 
Comes, sad, the caw of the funereal rook ; 
Sad sounds the trooper’s laugh, and sad the sound 
O’ the champing charger, neighing o’er his corn, 
And sadder yet than all, mine own sad soul. 
My soul is much abused ; my thoughts seem things 
Dim moving as the day withdraws; and night 
Comes down, and of the darkness makes a tent 
Over our tentless host; and now, behold, 
Avother host, as from another wor'd, 
Amidst expiring twilight toward me comes ; 
Lorn shadows and uncertain, shifting shapes 
Before me flit ; or, lingering, on we gaze 
With melancholy mien and dumb with doom. 


A passage more picturesque than that, 
and more dramatic, would be hard to find 
in modern literature. I turn to another, of 
equal merit, but of an entirely different char- 
acter. David, whom the author paints with 
rich and vivid colors as radiant with manly 
beauty and gaining all hearts by his gra- 
ciousness, has left Saul restored to reason, 
and has returned to Bethlehem. A young 
courtier and an old are talking over court 
gossip, and the latter says that David was 
sent away because “he hindered labor.” 
To the question “ How?” he thus replies, 
in lines, the vivid. poetic painting, the satiri- 
cal humor, and the rhythm of which—al- 
though they are a reminiscence or an imita- 
tion of nothing that ever was written—take 
us back two hundred and fifty years, and re- 
mind us of what we have called inimitable ; 
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¥ How? 
Even from the garrets to the cellars, all 
The palace’s industrious routine 
Worked under a dul! clog on every wheel ; 
And every operant shuttle of the loom 
Would catch and stop midway as he went by it. 
He was the song of the fat, smutted slut, 
As she knelt scouring, and, with labor, sweating. 
Into her greasy kettles ; and the maid 
O’ the chamber murmured his euphonious name, 
As she stroked down the milk-white coverlet. 
While minxes, from the town and country near, 
C> me hither, zealous to serve for naught the Queen, 
Mor were the ladies of the court much better: 
They sca ce concealed their loves ; and antique maids, 
Gazing abstracted, browsed upon his cheeks 
And drank long at the clear brook of his eyes, 
*Neath some excuse of empty colloquy. 
The youthful damsels have I caught: —ha, ha !— 
Peering from lattice corners at him; yea, 
Each other pulling thence, that each might view 
The Adolescent, and, with wanton image, 
Tenant the empty chamber of her mind ; 
Or the desire-scorched desert of her sonl 
Invade, with Ishmaelites of lawless thoughts, 
To rove at leisure o’er her virgin rock 
And love-unwatered fancy. 

Taken out from the richly-varied, solemn 
banquet, of which it is a mere hors d’auvre, 
this seems high flavored; but no one can 
deny that its zest is eminently human, In 
his portrayal of passion the author shows a 
rare knowledge and a rare faculty for its ex- 
pression. I would gladly show what he has 
done in depicting the turmoil of Saul’s soul 
and the exquisitely sweet, tender, womanly 
nature of the enamored Michal, distracted, 
yet finally not hesitating between her love 
and reverence for her royal father and her 
passion for Lis young rival, to whom he has 
given her to wife. Perhaps the most charm- 
ing character in the poem is that model of 
manliness and friendship, Jonathan, one of 
the very few gentlemen and men of honor 
we meet with in Hebrew history. Him 
chiefly we mourn when the poem ends with 
grand solemnity upon the fatal Mount of 
Gilboa. 

Having thus, most incompletely and un- 
satisfactorily, pointed out some of the beau- 
ties in a strong and singular work, I turn to 
speak, far more briefly than its merits de- 
mand, of a new poem, also beautiful, but the 
charm of which is of a very different char- 
acter—Mr. Stedman's “ Blamcless Prince.” * 
The appearance of this poem must have 
been welcome to many in whom the author’s 
earlier works had begotten confidence in his 
poetic powers, and awakened a desire that 
he would try them in some higher flight than 

*“The Biame’ess Prince and other Poems.” By 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good & Co., 16mo, pp. 192. 
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any he had before attempted. Mr. Stedman 
has himself shown that modest conscious- 
ness of power without which gifted men are 
not often left, and without which more than 
a very moderate measure of success is very 
rarely attained. He has been faithful to his 
talent, and has revered his art ; and now he 
has his reward in the success of the long 
flight he has taken upward. “The Blame- 
less Prince” tells the story of a double 
life of love. The likeness of the hero to 
Prince Albert, in character and in the cir- 
cumstances of his life, will at once strike 
every reader, Mr. Stedman, apparently im- 
pressed with, and a little resentful of, the 
constant setting forth of the immaculate char- 
acter of the Prince, who was spoken of by 
many of his British eulogists after his death 
as if he were free from human passion and 
human frailty, seems to have determined to 
take this modern Arthur—Tennysonian Ar- 
thur—and give the man a double life, such 
as many men about us have, such as every 
one has, to a certain extent. Mr. Stedman’s 
Prince is blameless in all respects but one. 
His doubleness is in his married life. Loved 
by a neighboring maiden queen, he accepts 
her proffered hand; but, on his journey to 
wed her, he meets, loves, and is loved by the 
young wife of an aged nobleman, Their love 
is understood, but not told. The Prince is 
married ; and, won by the loveliness and de- 
votion of the young Queen, he loves her, and 
forgets her predecessor in his heart. But a 
day comes when the latter is released from 
attendance on her aged lord by his death. 
She goes to court, eager to see again the 
man she has never forgotten. There, “as 
she bends her shining shoulders down” be- 
fore the Queen, the old love flames up in the 
Prince’s heart. Without a word she leaves 
the palace, sure that he will follow her—a 
fine tough that, revealing a high nature. And 
this he does, afterward visiting her through 
years, until, at Jast, just as, goaded by his 
conscience, he breaks the silent bond be- 
tween them, he is killed by a fall from his 
horse, returning from his last visit to her. 
She goes into a convent, where, just before 
her death, and on the evening before the 
unveiling of a statue to the Prince, the 
Queen has an interview with her, in which 
her relations to him are; at last, fully ex- 
plained in a scene of very high passion. On 
the morrow the Queen draws away the veil 
from the statue, and falls dead at its feet, the 
victim of her emotions, The style in which 
this story is told, although lacking in no 
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charm of narrative poetry, is simple and 
terse. with a notable avoidance of all super- 
fluous, not to say meretricious ornament, 
The scenes and the persons are put before 
us clearly, I might say sharply, were it not 
for a certain soft mellowing atmosphere that 
pervades the poem, and which shades off all 
hard outlines. It is upon the situation of 
the characters, strange to say, that the au- 
thor seems to have relied for the originality 
of his work. It is nothing new that a man 
should be married to one woman and love 
another; and yet, by his treatment of this 
situation, Mr. Stedman has made it a new 
one. He concentrates his attention rather 
on the inner life tnan the outward circum- 
stances and surface joys and sorrows of his 
personages, until the end comes ; and then 
the movement of the poeiu becomes dra- 
matic and stirring. ‘The reader may reason- 
ably expect some evidence in support of this 
opinion ; but there is not room on this page 
for quotation, which is the less to be re- 
gretted, as the beauty of “The Blameless 
Prince” is diffused through it, an ever-pres- 
ent charm of thought and language. Among 
the minor poems in this volume, “ The 
Mountain” deserves special mention for im- 
agination and true poetic insight, The vol- 
ume concludes with some translations from 
Theocritus. But Mr. Stedman has shown 
the possession of such original powers that 
he can do better than toil over Greek vari- 
ous readings, and tangle his lightly-tripping 
tongue in the maze of English hexameters. 
R. G. W. 





A GLANCE AT SOME OF OUR. NATURAL- 
IZED LITERATURE, 

THE contemporary light literature of 
Northern Europe was, until about ten or 
fifteen years ago, almost usknown to the 
English-speaking public. Our own jovel- 
readers, to whom American novels offered 
then, as they still offer, rather a poor and 
monotonous entertainment, were kept well 
supplied with foreign fiction; but the supply 
came almost without exception from French 
and English sources. We had the “ Sorrows 
of Werter,” it is true, and Carlyle had trans- 
lated “* Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship ;” 
there were translations also from some of 
Richter’s novels; but these, with all their 
excellences, did not appeal strongly to the 
average novel reader; and they belonged, 
moreover, to a past generation. One or two 
of Andersen’s novels were to be found in 
English versions, and nearly all of his de- 
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lightful fairy tales. Mrs, Howitt had made 
household friends of the Bremer novels also ; 
but, with a few such exceptions, we remem- 
ber no attempt to make the American public 
familiar with any living European novelists, 
except the French, until the Harpers reprint- 
ed translations of Haklander’s “ Slave Life 
in Europe” and Frey.ag’s “ Debit and Cred- 
it.” ‘The first of these was rendered very 
cleverly into English, and had a fair success ; 
and “ Debit and Credit” was a really good 
novel, which might, it seems to us, be again 
reprinted with advantage. Then, about the 
beginning of the war, an enterprising pub- 
lisher in Mobile printed a translation of 
one of Mrs. Clara Mundt’s novels—* Jo- 
seph II.” it was—and it seems to have met 
with some success at the South, for, in 1865, 
it was followed by “Henry VIIL,” by the 
same author, They were both pretty bad 
novels ; but a year or two later, the Apple- 
tons, moving according to that mysterious 
law which sometines makes the ways of 
publishers so inscrutable to the better class 
of readers, reprinted them both from the 
Mobile editions, and followed them by a 
host of others from the same hand. The 
“Miihlbach Novels” for a time sold won- 
derfully well, and gained a certain tactitious 
popularity which they are now fast losing. 
As exponents of the state of contemporary 
German literature they were quite worthless, 
ard in any other point of view they were 
about equally so, 

Within a year or two, however, the num- 
ber of translated novels from all sources has 
greatly increased, and some of them bid fair 
to become permanent additions to our litera- 
ture. Mr. Schuyler surely did a good work 
in making us acquainted with Turgenef, and 
the specimens he has lately given of the prose 
and poetry of Count Alexis Tolstoi are of a 
kind to make us wish for more. A little 
poem of Tolstoi’s, called “ At the Spring,” 
which was published in * The Nation” last 
year, is so exquisite that we feel tempted to 
quote it—it is hardly possible to meet it too 
often : 


A spring in an orchard of cherries, 
The prints of a giri’s bare foot, 
And, deeply impressed beside them, 
The marks of a nail-studded boot. 
All is still in the place of their meeting, 
Yet my spirit with jea'ousy burns, 
Hears the whispers, the passionate pleading, 
The noise as the pail overturns. 
Then there is Auerbach’s “ On the Heights,” 
which, in its moral tone, is really one of the 
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noblest of modern novels. Its success has 
induced Auerbach’s Boston publishers to an- 
rounce translations of the “ Edelweiss” and 
others of his earlier stories—a dangerous 
experiment, for they are like enough to tell 
unfavorably when contrasted with his ma- 
turer work. The “Villa on the Rhine,” 
hewever, bids fair to be as popular a novel 
as “On the Heights,” and is sure to contain 
plenty of lofty morality and sound philoso- 
phy. With bvoks like these, and certain 
others, inferior tu them, to be sure, but still 
valuable additions to our store of fiction— 
Miss Marlitt’s pleasant stories, for instance, 
and, perhaps, Dingelstedt’s ‘“ Amazon,” 
which has, however, been overpraised to an 
extent that really dwarfs its actual, although 
very moderate merits—there is mingled, of 
course, a good deal of sad trash. The bio- 
graphical novels and the musical novels, like 
the “ Mozart,” for example, or like the re- 
cently issued “ Madame de Staél,” cannot 
be regarded as successes. The instruction 
they afford is, after all, not worth a great 
deal, and the amusement they offer does not 
seem too exhilarating. 

But among the most delightful of the re- 
cent foreign additions to our literature, are 
surely Herr Bjornson’s stories, two of which 
have just been published (by Sever, Francis 
& Co., and by Leypoldt and Holt.) To read 
“Arne” is to get quite a new sensation, so 
unique in fact and yet so puzzlingly simple, 
that Herr Bjérnson’s critics seem, by a sort 
of mutual consent, to have been obliged to 
content themselves with defining him by 
negatives—to say what he is not rather than 
to attempt to determine what he is. Cer- 
tainly it must be easier to say with the 
London “ Spectator” that he is not a Mil- 
ton or a Dante, nor yet a Goethe, than to say 
precisely in what respects he differs from 
these and other artists. The life he de- 
scribes is one so close to nature; it is so 
little vexed by problems, so untroubled by 
philosophies or by any but the simplest 
wants and emotions, that one gets from it a 
sense of quiet paradisiacal innocence. 
“ Arne” is full, of course, of the sentimen- 
tality which runs through all Scandinavian 
literature, and which, taking the place of 
passion, separates it from the writings of 
other races. The story is extremely simple 
in its construction, the characters are few in 
number and there is almost no plot. It is 
hard to say what is its chiefest charm, since 
in trying to recall and analyze the pleasure 
it gives, the impression seems to be too sim- 
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ple a whole to admit of dissection. One 
can speak of the exquisite beauty with 
which the appearances of the outside world 
are described, and of the ease with which 
the frequent transitions from prose to verse 
are efiected, but to account for the peculiar 
beauty and ease, one is again driven back 
upon the simplicity of Herr Bjérnson’s re- 
lations with nature. He looks at landscape 
with the eye, observant but unreflective 
(using that word in a quite respectful sense), 
of an artist, and his songs are as natural as 
a bird’s; they are never out of harmony, 
and fit into their setting of prose as per- 
fectly as possible. One or two of the po- 
ems—one of them called “ Over the Moun- 
tains High,” and which expresses the rest- 
less longing of the dweller in a mountain- 
encircled valley to get beyond his visible 
barriers—are in themselves quite worth get- 
ting the book for. It is hard, too, to choose 
between it and another of them, “ He went 
in the forest the whole day long.” They 
are both somewhat long for quotation, 
although they are very well worth it 
“ Arne” seems, in fact, a true work of art— 
unconscious art we are tempted to call it, 
however, if the expression does not involve 
too wide a contradiction, when we remember 
how much inferior to it is the “ Fisher 
Maiden.” But this is criticism by compari- 
son—putting “ Arne” out of the question, 
one might go a long way in search of pleas- 
anter reading than the “ Fisher-Maiden.” 
Both of them are books to be heartily com- 
mended. “Arne,” especially, would lend 
itself to illustration more readily than 
ninety-nine books out of a hundred. It 
suggests pictures at every page and ought 
to be put into the hands of a competent 
artist. Thinking, tov, of the delicate vivid- 
ness of Herr Bjérnson’s touches, one calls 
to mind no illustrator but Mr. La Farge, 
whose artistic language would not give too 
prosaic a translation of them. 

On the whole the acquaintance with the 
literature of the North, which the recent 
translations have made possible, is some- 
thing to congratulate ourselves upon. The 
publishers make sad mistakes occasionally, 
and give us English versions of books which 
even in their own tongue could show no 
good reason for their existence; but they 
supply us also with so much that is good 
that it is unfair to mingle too harsh a word 
of censure with the gratitude which is fairly 
due them. 


M. 
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LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 


Mr. Suirtey Brooke has commenced a new 
series of articles in the ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
called “ Tales From the Old Dramatists.” 

Mr. Trencu has received £1,000 for the first edi- 
tion of his “ Realities of Irish Life.” The work has 
been republished in this country by Messrs Rob- 
erts Brothers, of Boston. 

Mr. Cartyca AND Mr. BrowninG were recently 
for the first time introduced to Queen Victoria. The 
interview took place at the residence of the Dean of 
Westnasinster. 

A SECOND edition of the translation of Ewald’s 
“ History of Israel”” has just appeared in London, 
with a preface and appendix by Russell Martineau. 

Tae purchaser of Doré’s “ Spanish Beggars” has 
sent to that artist a collection of the unfavorable criti- 
cisms on his picture that have appeared in American 
magazines and newspapers. 

A new periodical has recently appeared in Paris, 
entitled “‘ Journal des Femmes,” in which women are 
to be taught politics, science and art. 

Tue remains of Rossini will be transported to the 
Church of Santa-Croce, in Florence, after the death of 
his widow. 

Some interesting unpublished leters of Sir Walter 
Scott have just come to light, as well as letters to the 
poet from Sophia Lockhart, which are to appear in 
the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine.” 

Tue original MS. of Mozart’s celebrated “ Requi- 
em,” in the Imperial Court Library at Vienna, is now 
shown to the public. 

Tue English circulating libraries, it is said, inter- 
fere seriously with the sale of the shilling magazines. 
At first everybody used to buy them; but they in- 
creased so rapidly that no one could afford them all, 
and now everybody reads them in the libraries. 


An Enclish pamphletecr suggests that the Govern- 
ment of that country should be transferred from Par- 
liament to the Press ! 

M. pve Forcapve La Roouetrtes, French Minister 
of the Interior, has ordered the return of the volumes 
of the Duke d’Aumale’s “ History of the House of 
Cond4,” sequestrated by the Government six or seven 
years ago, and has offered to pay the cost of the suit 
instituted for their recovery. 

Mr. GzeorGr Norton’s volume of “‘ Commentaries 
on the History and Franchises of the City of Lon- 
don” has been reprinted for the third time, with 
some revision by the author. The work is issued at 
the expense of the corporation. 

Tue “ Atheneum” announces that Professor Mor- 
ley is at work on the continuation of his useful “ ‘Ta- 
bles of Eng'ish Literature,’ which show at a glance 
all the contemporary authors, and all the books of 
note published in any year. 

Tue first book of Professor Seeley’s edition of 
Livy is about to be published in London. 

Mr. Emanuet Deurscu has set out on a journey 
through Egypt and Palestine, to collect material for 
his work on the Talmud, which is already considerably 
advanced. 

A writer in an English paper suggests that “‘ who- 
so wants to know where Mr. Swinburne learned the art 
of poetry should read sixteen sonnets by Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, published in the last number of the 
* Fortnightly Review.’”” No greater compliment can 
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be paid these beautiful sonnets than to say that the 
English writer’s remark does no injustice to the ge- 
nius of Swinburne. They approach more nearly the 
perfect sonnet ideal than those of any other modera 
bard. 

Mr. Scorr Moore has published in London an 
essay on pre-glacial man, in which he maintains the 
compatibility of scientific theories with the Mosaic 
record. He makes the fifth day terminate with the 
chalk formation, and the eocene to commence the 
sixth, 

Tue “ Westminster Review” predicts that the 
present demand for fiction will only be a fleeting one. 

Mr. Swinsurne is so seriously ill that his friends 
fear he may not recover. 

Tue invasion of Great Britain by Julius Cesar is 
still discussed in England. A correspondent of the 
“ Atheneum ”’ quotes from a history of King Arthur 
to prove that it took place from Flanders. 


A writer in “Fraser’s Magazine” argues that 
comets on approaching the sun very closely may be- 
come disintegrated by the intense heat and break up 
into fragments, forming distinct comets. He thinks 
the appearance of double comets, recorded in history, 
may be thus explained. 

Herr WICHMANN, an eminent scu!ptor of Munich, 
has fini-hed the model for a bronze statue of Goethe, 
which is to be erected in that city. It will be unveiled 
on the 28th of August. 

Wuatever their literary demerits, Mr. Dixon’s 
books always sell. Two rival editions have already 
appeared in this country, and a German translation is 
announced. 

A ure of Count Bismarck, translated by Mr. 
Lewes from the German of Mr. Bamberger, a member 
of the Customs Parliament, is announced in London, 


Tue “ Athenzum”’ apolozizes for having, by “a 
slip of the pen,” it says, called the distinguished 
Protestant scholar Ewa'd a Jew. The so-called 
“slip” is a whole sentence, rather a long slip even 
for an Athenzeum reviewer. 


A numBeR of the temperance friends of Mr. George 
Cruikshank have presented to the English nation his 
great picture, “‘The Worship of Bacchus,’’ valued at 
£3,000 

Tue Chevalier Rosa, imperial director of the ex- 
cavations on the Palatine, has discovered several very 
fine remnants of statues in a corridor leading to a 
staircase which was filled with rubbish. Photo- 
graphs of the subjects have been forwarded to the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

Mr. Mitxass, the eminent English artist, is se- 
riously ill, 

Tue theatrical season of 1868, at Munich, was dis- 
tinguished by the production of 107 operas and 214 
plays, among which seventeen plays and six operas 
were produced for the first time. 

A Parisian amateur recently discovered at Rouen 
an enamel plate of the sixteenth century, which he 
bought for 200 francs, and sold to a Parisian dealer 
for 3,000 francs. It proved to be a painting by Léon- 
ard Limousin. 

Tue “Court Journal” says that Tennyson has 
again refused an offer of a peerage. 

Tur Leigh Hunt Memorial is no longer an uncer- 
tainty, £200 having been subscribed for the monu- 
ment. In the second list of donors are to be found 
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the names of ‘Alfred Tennyson, Robert Browning, 
Dr. Russell, and W. M. Rossetti. 

Mr. Epwin Wuits, one of the most refined of 
American artists, is about to go abroad for several 
years. He will reside most of the time in Dresden. 

Mr. GiGnovux will visit Paris this summer, to exe- 
cute several large commissions and to superintend the 
copying of his “‘ Niagara in Winter,” in chromo-lith- 
ography. He may remain abroad two ycars. 

Brerstapt’s“ Storm in the Rocky Mountains,” 
by many critics he!d to be his greatest picture, has 
been sold in England for £4,000, au extravagant price 
for any picture he ever painted. 

Gustave Dore will send two paintings to the 
salon of this year. The first represents the body of 
Rossini after death ; the other, Rossini under the fig- 
wre of the Genius of Music in tears. 

Mr. Hotman Hunr has been elected a member 
of the Society of Painters in Water Colors. 

Mr. Ropert Bucwanan’s readings from his own 
poems have proved very successful, scarcely less so 
than the readings of Charlies Dickens. 

A new burletta, entitled “ The Girl of the Period,” 
has been p'ayed at Drury Lane. London papers 
speak of it as excessively dull. 

EHNINGER’S series of war pictures, on which he is 
now engaced, will be exceedingly fine. His “ Sheri- 
dan’s Ride to Winchester,” is an original and spir- 
ited composition on a subject which has foiled many 
artists, ano his “ Farragut at Mobile,” has merit of a 
very striking character. The series, when complete, 
will form a most valuable contribution to American 
illustrative art. 

Hector Rertioz, the celebrated French compo- 
ser, died recently in Paris. Paganini thought him 
equal to Beethoven, and one occision made him a 
present of 20,000 francs. M. Berlioz was the author 
several works relating to his art. 

GrorGce AuGustus SALA is engaged on a work on 
Spain, which will be illustrated by Gustave Doré. 

Tue London “ Court Journal” announces a new 
novel, entitled *‘ Faithless; or the Love of the Pe- 
riod ;”” and adds: “ It is spoken of as a tale of ‘real 
life,’ and several well-known personages moving in 
London society are said to figure within its pages.” 

Tue first volume to be published by the “ Holbein 
Society” will be “The Dance of Death.” The first 
issue will be limited to 500 copies. 

Lever’s story, ‘That Poy of Norcott’s,”” which 
appeared in the “ Cornhill Mavzazine,” has been pub- 
lished separately, in this city, by Harper & Brothers. 

Perry, Tenth street Studio Building, has started 
a new picture called “* The Lesson in the Tiles.” It 
represents a mother seated with her little son before 
an old-fashioned fire-place, the border of which is or- 
namented with rude tiles representing scriptural 
events—such as “‘ Jonah and the Whale,” “ Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den,” etc. ‘The mother is pointing out 
the story, and doubtless the moral of each picture to 
the attentive child. Mr. Perry has nearly completed 
his picture ‘The Weaver.” It is one of his best 
works. 

Grey has finished a very characteristic portrait of 
the late Charles Elliott. It is one of the best like- 
nesses of Elliott ever painted. 

THE most interesting and important picture painted 
by La Farge, is a large Newport landscape. It is 
very beautiful in color. 
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Braprorp has just completed a large marine pic 
ture, representing a vessel cast on a rocky shore. It 
is full of action, and is painted with considerable 
power, 

“Bren to the Circus,” by Lambdin, is a very 
creditable work. The boy, who has been inside the 
tent and is rehearsing the performance for the bene- 
fit of his less favored companions, is admirably paiat- 
ed. 

SHATTUCK is engaged upon a large White Moua- 
tain picture, 

Le Cear painted several very fine portraits dur 
ing the winter, all of them for private persons. 

Ir is now said that Jarvis McEntee and Launt 
Thompson will soon return from their European trip. 
Gifford will not return till fall. Bierstadt and Church 


, are expected home in June. 


Rocers is engaged on a new group, representing 
Beecher, Whittier and Garrison listening to the story 
of a fugitive slave woman. It is well composed, and 
promises to be a very effective work. 

S. Corman’s “ Fort Lafayette” is the strongest 
and by far the best work this admirable artist has 
ever produced. An extended notice is deferred until 
next month, 

James Hart has spent most of the spring in fin- 
ishing up the work of the winter months. He has 
now on the easel a picture representing the break up 
of ice in the Hudson, with a rich sunset effect; and 
also a companion piece to his ‘** Morning.” 


Georce H. Smitute has painted a large landscape, 
from studies taken in the Adirondacks. In the fore- 
ground is a broad meadow, through which runs a clear 
river ; in the middle distance a village half-hidden in 
foliage ; and a noble mass of hills form a picture 
background to the whole. 

James D. Ssere has also a large p'cture painted 
from Adirondack stud.es—a forest scene, with a bit 
of river in the foreground, which a‘fords the opportu- 
nity to repeat the colors of the sky and disiant moun- 
tain, 

Tur sale of Rossini’s magnificent collection of 
snuff-boxes proved a failure. “I'wo among these royal 
gifts went for only £4, and others brought but little 
more, 

BerTHOLD AvERBACH, the celebrated German nove 
elist, has offered to devote the whole proceeds of his 
forthcoming work to the erection of a synagogue in 
the Bohemian town of Eger. 

A “ RAFFAELLE” was recently sold at auction in 
Paris for more than $30,000. It is a small picture of 
the Virgin and Child, not more than twelve inches 
high. ~ 

Ir is said that several of Gustave Doré’s most cele- 
brated pictures are now on their way :o this country— 
among them are “The Gaming Table,” which is 
thirty-four feet long, “ ‘The Neophyte,’’ and Jeph- 
thah’s Daughter.”’ 

Amonc recent historical publications in England, 
one of the more noticeable is “The History of the 
Life and Times of Edward II1.,” by William Long- 
man, the younger of the two brothers so long asso- 
ciated together as publishers. ‘The work is in two 
volumes, splendidly illustrated with engravings. 

PaGe’s portrait of Henry Ward Beecher is a grand 
work of art, magnificently drawn and painted. His 
portrait of Wendell Phillips, entirely wpposita ir 
character, is also a work of very grea. merit 
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— TiiE recent romantic marriage, in a 
New York police court, of a prince of the 
House of Bourbon with a young Havanese 
belle of American birth, is not by any means 
the only instance of a romantic Bourbon 
marriage, nor is it the only case in which a 
Bourbon has made a runaway match or 
formed a matrimonial alliance outside of the 
charmed circle of royalty. It is true that no 
case could show more striking and vivacious 
incident than that in which Prince Louis- 
Marie-Ferdinand-Pierre-d’Alcantara, of the 
royal lines of Naples and Brazil, stood be- 
fore a petty magistrate of this city as bride- 
groom to Miss Hamel, the daughter of a 
respectable ship broker, formerly of New 
Orleans. But there was another Bourbon 
runaway match, which created a sensation 
in Paris some twenty-seven years ago, and 
which caused a great deal more stir among 
the Bourbons, besides giving a slight com- 
motion to every European court blessed with 
princesses still young and unmarried. The 
bride (we must mention her first, as it was 
the lady who was the Bourbon in this in- 
stance) was the Infanta Isabel, sister of the 
ex-King of Spain, and daughter of the 
brother of Fernando VII. The bridegroom 
was the Polish Count Ignatius Gurowski— 
a younger brother, by the way, of the radical 
and revolutionary Count Adam Gurowski, 
who was a resident of the United States for 
many years before his death in 1866, and who 
was known to thousands of our citizens not 
only as a man of gruff manners and acerb 
temper, but as an author and publicist of 
immense learning and great intellect. The 
story of young Gurowski’s love and boldness, 
and of the marriage of the gallant Pole with 
the Spanish Bourbon Infanta, may thus be 
epitomized : 

He was residing in Paris as a refugee from his own 
country (where he had been implicated in the revolu- 
tionary troubles), and at the time of the episode was 
maintaining his independence through the exercise of 
his talents. How the intimacy arose between the 
young Polish refugee and the royal Princess of Spain 
was never known, for the existence of a mere acquaint- 
anceship was scarcely dreamed of. ‘The pair had met 
at the receptions of the Princess Czartoryska, and had 
danced the mazourka t »gether many a time and oft— 
for Gurowski was one of the most brilliant of dancers 
—while the mother of the Infanta looked on with com- 
placeacy as she thought of the advantage to her daugh- 


ter from the acquisition of so much grace, and of the 
lofty marriage in the ranks of royalty which such su- 
periority would enable her to make. The royal ladies 
(Donna Francesca the mother, and the Infanta her 
daughter) were residing at the Convent of the Sacré 
Cceur, occupying the pavilion whose windows look 
upon the Boulevard des Invalides. At about ten 
o’clock one dark night, a signal was given by strik- 
ing a lucifer match upon the bark of one of the elm 
trees which border the avenue. A few moments af- 
ter, a sueet was let down from the balcony, and the 
Infanta fell into the arms of the cavalier waiting for 
her beneath. A hackney coach was stationed near 
by, and while the good nuns were sleeping, and 
the mother of the Infanta was dancing at a ball, 
the Infanta herself was hastening to England with 
Gurowski. It was not for some hours after her de- 
parture that the patrol on duty rang at the con- 
vent gate to know the meaning of the long white 
sheet which was streaming from the ba'cony. So se- 
cret had the affair been kept by all parties concerned, 
that the news of the elopement gave a shock to the 
Court of Louis Philippe from which it never recovered- 
Pardon was granted after awhile, and the Infanta Isa- 
bel has often been heard to declare that, of all her 
royal mother’s children, she has been the happiest in 
marriage. 

To the above we may add that, during the 
last half year, Gurowski has been plotting 
in the interest of the Carlist party of Spain, 
and has been actively carrying on intrigues— 
now seen to be futile—for elevating Juan 
Carlos to the Spanish throne. 


— WHILE imitation gems are consciously 
worn by many fashionable people there is no 
doubt that they are also very frequently uz- 
conscious/y worn, The extent to which jew- 
ellers, playing on the ignorance of purchas- 
ers, palin off, as the genuine article, cheap 
manufactured semblances of the diamond, 
the ruby, the emerald, the amethyst, and the 
topaz, as well as amber and pearls, could 
only be credited by experts engaged in the 
manufacture or by skilled persons accus- 
tomed to take observation in bejewelled 
society. It is really quite painful to witness 
the extent to which poor and “ bogus” jew- 
elry is displayed by those who fancy they are 
making an impression by the value and glo- 
ry of their show. It cannot be out place for 
us to say: When you intend to purchase jew- 
elry—if you wish: genuine jewelry— you 
should either inform yourself thoroughly of 
the éests applicable to the particular article 
you desire to purchase, or you should take 
the advice of some covoisseuy—assuring 
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yourself, also, that you find one who has no 
advantage in allowing you to be deceived. 


— Tuk finest conception of the man 
Shakespeare that we have ever seen in art, 
is embodied in his figure as it appears in 
Kaulbach’s great cartoon of the “ Era of the 
Reformation.” This grand work has been 
on exhibition in America for a year past ; 
and we are sure that every one who has seen 
it will agree with us that of all the illustrious 
historical personages represented in it, none 
more perfectly accords with the knowledge 
we possess, and with the best conception we 
are able to form, than Shakespeare. We 
will not attempt to convey any idea of the 
representation to those who have not seen 
the cartoon in this country, or the great 
painting in Dresden for which it was drawn. 
Our object in referring to it is merely to say 
that we are surprised some artist has not 
copied the figure of Shakespeare from Kaul- 
bach’s cartoon, and had it engraved or chro- 
mo-lithographed for sale as a popular work 
of art. 


— Some of the lady graduates of our fe- 
male medicai colleges have lately been mak- 
ing good use of the scientific knowledge they 
have acquired, by delivering lectures to au- 
diences of women on the laws of physiology 
and the principles of hygiene. They can- 
not be too highly commended for this, nor 
can the value of their labors be overrated ; 
and we wish a hundred lecturers would en- 
ter this field for every one who is now in it. 
No knowledge can be more valuable to man- 
kind than the knowledge of the laws of or- 
ganic being. It is related to life, morals, 
personal happiness, and public welfare. 
The general ignorance of the subject on the 
part even of people otherwise intelligent, is 
lamentable, and from it spring the greater 
part of the vices and evils which afflict man- 
kind. Every human being, man and woman, 
should comprehend at least the elementary 
principles of physiology and the human con- 
stitution. We cannot say to which sex such 
knowledge would be of the most advantage ; 
but certainly it would not be of less advan- 
tage to women than men; for women would 
not only benefit by it themselves, but would 
confer its benefits upon the children whom it 
is their special duty to train and nurture. 
We, therefore, give our word of encourage- 
ment to all capable lady doctors who have 
entered this field, and we assure our lady 
readers that they ceuld not do themselves a 
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greater service than by attending a course 
of lectures on this subject. 


— From Mr. John Swinton, of the 
“Times,” we have received, among other 
things, “ Five Maxims”—in reply to a re- 
quest for a few contributions embodying 
some of those wise or witty, speculative or 
philosophical, subtle or mystical ideas, 
which he now and then “ projects through 
chaos” in his own peculiarly forcible and 
vivacious style. We fear that to the ordi- 
nary reader more than one of these maxims 
will appear quite #ebu/ous, in the sense of 
being indistinct ; but we have not the slight- 
est doubt that they too, like the nebulz of 
the heavens, are stars, and that they may 
be seen as such by the moral star-gazer 
possessed of intellectual insight and the 
spirit of investigation : 


FIVE MAXIMS, 


i. 

Maxim of Mephisto.—TVhere’s nothing finer than 

seeing a rocket go up,—unless it be seeing the stick 
come down.—JoHn Swinton, 


i. 

Maxim of the Intellect.—How can I find time to go 
to the circus,—how can | find time to read your book, 
—when I have not yet been able to comprehend the 
Phado?—Joun Swinton, 


1. 

Maxim of Despair.—\i you escrpe the gallows 
and the poor-house, your life cannot be considered 
altogether a failure.—Joun Swinton. 

Iv. 

Maxim of Malice.—Whenever you hear an indi- 
vidual exploiting his hatred of the whole human race, 
be sure that there is one man of it whom he especially 
hates,—that is, himselfi—Z xtracted from a private 
letter of a friend to—Joun Swinton. 

v. 

Maxim of Alpha and Omega.—Love and Death, 
—these are the deep facts of time and history.—Joun 
Swinton. 


— WE find that the Parisians doubt the 
truth of tne report from the colony of New 
Caledonia that seven Frenchmen had been 
killed and eaten by a party of seventeen 
savages. It is argued that this would be a 
Frenchman to each two and a half sav- 
ages, which is said to be beyond the limits 
of the savage stomach, even if the Franks 
were fricasseed. But the fact is, that an 
epicurean savage would not find much to 
eat in an ordinary Frenchman. We doubt 
if any part of him would be palatable ex- 
cept the shanks and shoulders. 


— CAN it be that those frightful libels 
on nature, those nightmares of operatives’ 
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brains—called in commerce “ fancy flowers ” 
—are really subtle revenges taken by the 
flower-workers on society for making them 
slaves to its whims, for confining them con- 
stantly in dingy work-rooms, out of sight of 
the waving grasses and the growing flowers? 


— THE advance of liberty and unity 
among the nations of Europe, during the 
last ten years, is altogether marvellous ; and 
history furnishes us with nothing in the way 
of preczdents for the events that have passed 
before our eyes. Ten years ago, the des- 
potism of Naples was the most powertul of 
Italian Governments, and the smail mon- 
archy of Sardinia was one of the half-dozen 
States into which Italy was divided. Now, 
all Italy (with the exception of the petty 
Papal territory) is united under Victor 
Emanuel as a Constitutional Parliamentary 
Government. Four years ago, the hoary 
despotism of Austria—that remarkable ag- 
glomeration of nationalities and races—stood 
apparently strong in its repressive energies, 
and under the domination of a kaiser who 
had reached the throne by bayonets that 
were yet red with the blood of Hungary. 
Now Austria is the most liberal govern- 
ment of Europe, and Francis Joseph is a 
constitutional ruler, governing his people 
through their parliaments elected by the 
popular vote. In Germany, also, the half- 
dozen governments, some of them as petty 
as they were despotic, that existed four 
years ago, are now united under the crown 
of King William, and the advancing liber- 
ality of the administration has kept pace 
with the progress of unification and public 
sentiment. Less than a year ago, the old 
Bourbon despotism maintained its power in 
Spain, and the ancient kingdom remained 
the most striking example of medizxval 
ideas in government and ecclesiatical polity 
as well as in social life and manners. Now 
Spain, even Spain, is a Liberal Constitu- 
tional and Parliamentary Government, with 
all the essential guarantees of popular 
rights. This brief resumé shows what 
amazing political developments have taken 
place on the European continent within the 
past few years. And the profoundest of 
these great changes have been effected with- 
out great wars, though it must be said that 
two of them were the indirect results of 
great wars; the unification of Italy having 
been begun through the Franco-Austrian 
war, but subsequently consummated through 
the almost bloodless triumphs of Garibaldi ; 
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the Liberalization of the Austrian Govern- 
ment having been accomplished after the 
Prusso-Austrian war, when the war had 
shown Austria the weakness of her despotic 
system and the imperative necessity of a 
Liberal order of political administration. 
In but two great powers ef Europe—France 
in the West and Russia in the East—is the 
dictatorial form of government now to be 
found; and no man, observing the course 
of history and the spirit of the times, can 
believe that it will last there forever. 


— IT isa constant subject of wonder that 
people in general do not exercise more in- 
telligence in regard to “catching cold.” 
More than half the sickness and more than 
half the deaths in modern civilized commu- 
nities come through “ catching cold.” It re- 
sults in inflammation of all sorts (in fact, it 
zs inflammation), in fevers of all kinds—in 
consumption, catarrh, rheumatism, and what 
not? Greater multitudes are killed in every 
generation by “catching cold” than ever 
were killed by plague or cholera. Avoid 
“catching cold” as you would avoid the 
deadliest enemy of the human race. 


— FENNIMORE Cooper once exclaimed 
to a friend of his, who is now a friend of 
ours, that “ New York city would some day 
sink suddenly into the bowels of the earth, 
or come to instantaneous destruction by 
some other God-sent means, for its deep 
corruption and multiplied iniquities, in 
which it was far more damnable than Sod- 
om or Gomorrah.” If this was Cooper’s 
idea thirty years ago, what would he say of 
the great city now? But then it must be 
admitted that Cooper’s judgment was based 
on a one-sided view of things. 


— IN the course of a conversation with an 
“able editorial” writer of a leading New 
York journal, the question was asked : 

“ What, then, do you mean by the jour- 
nalistic talent ?” 

“I mean,” replied he, “that kind of ge- 
nius which enables a writer to take up a 
great variety of subje:ts with facility, to dis- 
cuss them all with intelligence and vivacity, 
and to dismiss them all without grief.” 

What the italicized passage (which was 
much emphasized in its utterance) may 
mean, we will not attempt to show; but 
certainly its philosophy has a cloudy as- 
pect, which differs greatly from the re- 
spondent’s “ able editorials.” 
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— Ir the workers in precious metals— 
who are not usually grand creative artists, 
but only skilful artisans— would confine 
themselves to humbly copying nature, in- 
stead of seeking to improve it, we would be 
spared the sight of the bull-headed, bat- 
winged, scorpion-tailed “ butterflies” of- 
fered by some of the leading jewelry stores 
as the latest style of ladies’ hair pins. As 
the perpetrators of these monstrosities can- 
not be reached, let ladies punish their aid- 
ers and abettors—the dealers—by letting 
their wares severely alone; let them wear 
no golden butterflies with jewelled eyes in 
their hair, until they are furnished with fac- 
similes of the light-winged insect they knew 
by that name and chased on the hillsides 
when girls, 


— AGoopD sign in our lighter literature is 
the large number of translations from the 
German that have been made and published 
in this country of late. The half dozen Ger- 
man novels which lie before us in an Eng- 
lish dress have suggested this remark. 
These novels are a vast improvement on the 
French novels, which have, for so long a 
time, been thrown from our press, The 
French novel—and it is net an injustice to 
generalize on the subject in this way—is as 
loose in morals as it is brilliant in color, is 
as flippant as it is sensational, is as enfee- 
bling to the conscience as it is confusing te 
the judgment. (There is nothing easier than 
to take exception to this remark, and name 
French novels to which the characterization 
does not apply.) The German novel—and 
again we take the liberty of generalization— 
is of a more philosophical cast ; has a more 
wholesome social influence; is healthier, 
sounder, stronger, and more genuine. Both 
the French and the German novelist indulge 
in speculation ; but the German is less fan- 
tastical and /#zarre than the French, more 
logical or self-possessed, less revolutionary, 
volcanic, and destructive. (Here, again, we 
may say it is easy enough to take exception, 
and name exceptions to the application of 
this renark.) Both the French and German 
may portray character, life, and history; but 
the German has less of artificiality, intrigue, 
and madness, and more of nature, honesty, 
and reason, It is pleasing, therefore, to see 
the German novel appearing among us, and 
attaining popularity, in the place of the 
French. We suppose the immense infusion 
of the German element into our population 
of late years has been the chief cause of in- 
ducing the supply of these works, and the 
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demand for them. There are now millions 
of German-Americans who read the English 
language, and who are every year becoming 
less familiar with the German, and there are 
millions of native-born Americans of Ger- 
man ancestry, who, though speaking nothing 
but English, are yet attached to the remin- 
iscences of the Fatherland. To these the 
novels of German life, thought, and tradi- 
tion are especially attractive, and must ever 
be welcome. Not only to these, however, 
but to all Americans, whatever their origin, 
race, type, or kinship, the higher German 
novel appea's, through a spirit of philosophy 
and nature that is at once elevating and 
strengthening. 


— A VERY strange impression is made on 
the mind of the American reader by the di- 
atribes upon the “ Girl of the Period,” which 
have been kept up in the English press for 
the last two years. A state of society in 
which the creature described by English 
writers is the ordinary feminine product, is 
quite inconceivable to the untravelled or un- 
sophisticated American. We find a thou- 
sand articles about her, denunciatory and 
descriptive, thus epitomized : 

First'y, she does nothing; secondly, she does that 
saucily ; thirdly, she is given up to a life of frivolous 
pleasures ; she talks slang; she discourses of foibid- 
den subjects; she is hard-hearted, scheming, avari- 
cious, ignorant, bold, indelicate. 


There may, for all we know, be “ Girls of 
the Period” in America; but thus far, cer- 
tainly, they do not display themselves in 
what is known as “society.” The English 
creature thus fortrayed is as different as the 
girl of the Cannibal Islands from our ordi- 
nary American girl, pure-hearted and bright- 
minded. The English “ Girls of the Peri- 
od” must soon destroy the English race, 
if they be really as numerous ard as ram- 
pant as the English scribblers of the period 
say they are. 


— IF one-half of the distinguished Amer- 
ican scholars who have signed the call for a 
Convention of Philologists in Poughkeepsie 
next July, will take the trouble to attend its 
sessions, it will be an undoubted success— 
so far as the number of the attendants, and 
their scholarly eminence are concerned, 
Nearly all the hundred signers are profes- 
sors in American colleges, and nearly all 
the colleges of the country are represented 
in the list. At this Convention measures 
will be taken to organize a National Socie- 
ty for the Promotion of Philological Studies 
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and Research in America. Philological 
papers will also be read, and such questions 
as these, bearing upon the study of Lan- 
guage, will be discussed : 

1. How much of the time in a Collegiate course 
shou.d be given to the study of Language? 

2. How much of this time should be devoted to the 
Moderna Languages? 

3. Shoud the study of French and German pre- 
cede thit of the Latin and Greek Languages? 

4 What position should be given to the study of 
the Eagiish Language in our Colleges and other 
high schoo’s of learning? 

5. What is the most efficient method of instruction 
in the Classical Languages? 

6. What is the best system of pronouncing Latin 
and Greek ? 

7. Shou'd the written accent be observed, in pro- 
nouncing Ciassical Greek ? 

8. What more efficient measures can be taken to 
preserve from destruction the Languages of the Ab- 
original Indians of America? 

We need not say that it is desirable that 
this Convention should be well attended by 
American scholars. ‘The matters to be dis- 
cussed, andl the interests to be advanced, 
have a most important bearing upon the all- 
important subject of education. 

— D:amonps are going out of date, pearls 
are taking their place in the affections of the 
fair. Dr. Feuchtwanger, in his treatise on 
gems, published several years ago, uttered 
a prophecy to this effect : 

It is my opinion that pew!s, which for the last half 
century have been at a very low market value, will 
soon take a fresh rise ia favor and in price among the 
nobi.ity aud the richer clases, for the reason that per- 
sons of tne middling classes, thinking to invest safely 
without future loss their surp'us capital, purchase and 
wear diamonds that formerly were possessed and 
treasured exc usive y by the rich and the noble. 

Is it any wonder that brilliants have sunk 
to the condition of mere representatives of 
money values? When articles are thus 
associated with the market-place, they lose, 
as it were, their metaphysical value, even 
though their commercial value may be in- 
creased. English ladies of nobility have 
long held diamonds in a kind of contempt, 
insisting on them for their money value, in 
the way of parures at wedding settlements, 
but turning them into money at the least 
need for it, and wearing paste in their stead. 
(The extent to which paste diamonds are 
worn by the very flower of English nobility 
may be learned by the frequently published 
accounts of the d@é5ris of the “ Queen’s draw- 
i after the “Crush.”) Now, while 


ing-room 
good and sutficient reasons are given why 


diamonds should lose favor in aristocratic 
eyes, not a suggestion is made why they 
should be superseded, particularly by 


We would like to ask the learned 


pearls. 
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doctor why he predicted that the pearl, and 
not the opal or the amethyst, or the sap- 
phire or the ruby, would take the place of 
the diamond? Why the pearl, and not 
the newer fancies of crysophrase or satin- 
spar, or tourmaline or essonite? Why 
pearls and not that unique suggestive mag- 
netic article, amber? The reasons as- 
signed would doubtless be very erudite, but 
in truth the real reason why pearls are again 
in fashion is, that it has pleased fashion to 
reproduce the costumes of a century ago, 
Picture galleries have come to be the best 
fashion magazines, and old portraits the best 
models. In old portraits, pearls repeat 
themselves with unfailing regularity. <A 
lady cannot therefore be historically correct 
without at least a pearl necklace, while she 
may add pearl bandeaus, and bracelets, and 
ear-drops, and armlets, and stomachers, 
and in her effort to be historically correct 
may even go so far as Lollia Pauline, the 
wife of Caligula, who, trom the tiara on her 
hair to the buskins on her feet, is repre 
sented as a literal incrustation of pearls. 


— Wien the Kingdom of Italy was 
formed, and for years after its formation, 
all the croakers of Europe indu!ged in con- 
stant predictions of its speedily falling in 
pieces. But their expec’ations have been 
disappointed year after year, and every year 
has seen the kingdom stronger and better 
consolidated, while at the same time it has 
grown in liberalism, and improved its con- 
dition in all respects. Of late, even the bit- 
terest enemies of United Italy have ceased 
to look for its disintegration or downfall. 


— THE pay and position of American 
journalists and editorial writers are now 
very different from what they were twenty 
years ago. Journalism has now become a 
profession, and men of intellect and ideas, 
men of large cultivation and wide knowledge, ¢ 
enter it as 2 pursuit that furnisnes them the 
opportunity of honor and power. Even in 
point of remuneration the editorial profes- 
sion now ranks respectably high, and the 
writer of the “able editorial” is always 
in “active demand” (to use a commercial 
phrase) throughout the country among the 
leading journals. The great increase in the 
ability of American journals is one of the 
best signs of the times. What is now most 
needed in our journalism is a higher morali- 
ty and a more general application of the 
laws of conscience to all judgments upon 
public questions and measures. 
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— Mr. CuArLes LEVER. who, as “Cor- 
nelius (’Dowd” has written so many wise 
and frisky essays in “ Blackwood” during 
recent years, has followed the example set 
by Earl Russell and Mr, Gladstone, and 
sent his apologies to this country for lan- 
guage heretofore used about its people. 
Says he: 

For as many yerrs as I have been a writer I have 
said flippant impertinences of them (the Americans) 
—on their pretensions, their boastfulness, their arro- 
gance, and their accent. I have quizzed their vuigar- 
ity and laughed at their conceit. 

But now he has been led to repentance, 
and thus it is recorded: 

When I say I forzive them (the Americans), I ask 
you, can you imzgine anything more touchingly beau- 
tiful than this generosity on my part? ‘To forget an 
injury is fine in its wiy, but to pardon the man you 
have wronged—to forgive him you have been unjust 
to—is about as fine a trait as human nature can boast 
of. 

As the dashing author of “ Charles 
O'Malley” has been kind enough to pardor 
us for being Americans, we suppose we 
must also forgive him for his Hibernian 
generosity. 


— Tur etymology uf the name of Gen- 
eral Almonte, who has played such an im- 
portant part in the history of Mexico, and 
whose death has just occurred, is a very cu- 
rious one, and little known except in the 
well-informed circles of that country. Al- 
mente was the natural son (or rather sacré- 
legious son, according to Spanish and Mexi- 
can civil and canon law,) of the celebrated 
priest and insurgent leader Padre Morelos. 
who organize.l and headed the great move- 
ment against the Viceregal power in Mexi- 
co, and had almost achieved its independ- 
ence from Spain a short time before Iturbide 
proclaimed it at the head of the royal troops. 
The Indian woman, by whom Morelos had 
this son, always accompanied the General, 
with her child by her side, throughout the 
campaigns, sharing his toils and his suc- 
cesses. Whenever a battle or an encounter 
with the Spanish troops was about to take 
place, Morelos’s order was sure to be to have 
the child hid in the woods: e/ nino al monte, 
were his words, the child to the woods. He 
was known by these words among the sol- 
diers, and these words, a/ monte, were des- 
tined to be the name given to an orphan who 
had no other to inherit. 


— Tue Scotch, who, a few years ago, 
celebrated throughout the world the centen- 
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nial of the birth-day of Robert Burns, are 
beginning to make preparations for cele bra- 
ting, two years hence, the centennial of :he 
birth-day of Sir Walter Scott. We have 
no doubt that the scheme will be successful, 
and wherever a few Scotchmen can be gath- 
ered together on any part of the surface of 
the globe, the genius of the “ great Magi- 
cian of the North” will be celebrated around 
the festive board, and amid the flow of elo- 
quence. We notice also that the centen- 
nial birth-day of the great German savaut, 
Alexander von Humboldt, is to be celebra- 
ted in Berlin in the coming September of 
this year. Humboldt was an honorary citi: 
zen of Berlin, where he resided many years ; 
and among the participants of the Septem- 
ber celebration wili be the city authorities, 
the university, the scientific and literary 
societies, and the trades’ and mechanics’ un- 
ions; and it is also said that the Liberals 
will appear on the occasion with particular 
emphasis, as a demonstration against pres- 
ent reactionary tendencies, 


— QUEEN VicrortA shows more kindli- 
ness of heart than royalty of authorship in 
her writing. It now appears that she is 
about to bring out a household volume, all 
about her Scottish servants at Balmoral, 
giving their portraits and clan descent, each 
man being a representative of some ancient 
sept. Never were servants more honored 
by a sovereign than these Gaels will be, de- 
scended as they are from those old Picts 
and Scots who first plundered the English, 
and then continued to puzzle them down to 
the present day. It is not probable that 
John Brown will find a place in this work, 
as he does not seem to belong in any way 
to those “redshank ” families that cut such 
a very picturesque figure in poetic history. 


— Count BisMARCK says that the time 
may come when we shall say of a liar that 
he “ lies like a telegraph.” But the Count 
ought to know that the telegraph is the 
great enemy of falsehood. Formerly, when 
we got a false report, or a canard, by mail, 
we had to wait for other mails before we 
could get its contradiction; and in the in- 
terval of days or weeks between mails, the 
false repurt often did its work—which might 
be irretrievable. But now, when the tele- 
graph enables us to send dispatches across 
the continent and across the seas, and get 
back answers within an hour, it 1s hardly 
worth while to use it as a means of propa- 
gating falsehoods—or, at all events, the 
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falsehood is far shorter lived, and far less 
likely to work evil than it would be without 
the telegraph. 


— Ina letter written by John Bright to an 
American correspondent, the great British 
Reformer, if not Republican, says : 

One by one we “ Americanize” our institutions ; 
and I hope, in all that is good, we may not be unwill- 
ing to follow you. 

It is certain that the Americanization of 
the political institutions of Great Britain, 
which has been going on for the last two or 
three years, has been very rapid. And we 
believe it to be equally certain that the steps 
which have already been taken—such as are 
indicated by the Reform bill, the extension 
of the franchise, and the enlargement of 
popular rights, as well as the movement for 
the abolition of ecclesiastical establishments 
—will be followed by further steps in the 
same direction, and by other steps in other 
directions. We shall soon hear of reform 
in the House of Lords, in the land tenure, 
in the army system, and, more important 
than all, in the great matter of popular edu- 
cation. The throne may last a long time 
yet, but that also must in season submit to 
the reform of some of its more barbaric fea- 
tures, 


— THe want of harmony in dress and 
appointments so frequently displayed by 
our fashionable de//es, was exemplified as 
strikingiy as usual during the season just 
closed. For instance, ladies were daily to 
be seen on the promenades wearing comfort- 
able sets of furs, and—blush roses in their 
bonnets. Is woman, indeed, not the sensi- 
tive, susceptible creature some believe her 
to be, that she cannot see, cannot feel, the 
incongruity of this—that she cannot realize 
that a flower is not less delicate than a wo- 
man, and that she should not expose it to 
cold from which she carefully guards her- 
self. That the flowers worn are not natural 
ones but only their semblances, does not af- 
fect the case. They stand for real flowers, 
and should be treated accordingly. What- 
ever is manifestly ma/aprofos for real roses, 
with the soul of June sunshines glowing in 
their perfumed petals, is equally ma/dsrogos 
for their delicate semblances. Only win- 
ter vegetation should be worn out-doors in 
winter. Of this there is abundance in the 
highest style of artificial flower-making. 
Scarlet winter berries with their deep green 
leaves, golden-brown acorns with diminu- 
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tive oak leaves, the bright seed capsules of 
the sweet-briar on their graceful sprays, 
scarlet leaves, ferns, ivy, feather-like ever- 
greens, mosses and russet leaves, either 
plain or frosted, are beautiful : nd in good 
taste for winter out-door decorations. 


— Tue following pungent remarks are 
sent us—we need not say—by an art critic 
who is also a lady : 


When enterprising speculators bring to this country 
from Europe great original oil paintings, not only 
purchased from a great artist, but the first of his 
great works ever brought to America, we can but cry 
“May they be the last,”’ if they resemble Doré’s 
Spanish Beggars. No one looking at th's execrable 
work could he!p asking ‘‘ What was it painted for?” 
What moral does it incu'cate? What lesson teach? 
What fancy please? What sense gratify? Murillo’s 
Spanish Beggars have a picturesqueness and grace in 
every flutter of their rags—an irresistible évrsouciance 
of manner which proclaims that they could ask alms 
from a prince and think they thereby honored him. 
In them you can recognize a common humanity—can 
even, if you let them magnetize you to that degree, 
recall the time when you tuo were a Spanish beggar 
and went gipsying with them in Andalusia. But the 
vile beggars of Doré excite only antagonism and dis- 
gust—the hypocritical little girl and the scowling 
money-greedy little boy fail to touch you with the 
helplessness of chiidhood—indeed you waut to beat 
them both. But the big beggar! Monster without 
sex it seems—a blear-eyed, festering mass of de- 
formity—a hideous, impossible monstrosity, a lazza- 
retto in itself, suggestive of loathsome parasites, why 
is it allowed to come between the wind and our no- 
bitity? If, as the spiritually initiated say, every false 
line, every bad brick, every atom of faithless mortar, 
every vicious wall-paper pattern, every vulgar design 
for a carpet or a house-front, is continually sending 
out subtle streams of evil, then what showers of 
metaphysical malaria that scorbutic beggar must rain 
on the poor world night and day. That it flaunts its 
foulness in the face of the statute against the “sale or 
exhibition of immoral books and pictures” is owing 
to the ethic and zsthetic obtuseness of the powers 
that be, and to the specific and petty meaning as- 
cribed to the word “immoral.” 


— THE death of Mr. James Harper, the 
founder of the great publishing house of 
Harper & Brothers, and the senior member 
of the firm up to the time of his decease, 
has called forth profound expressions of 
grief from all classes of the community. 
We add our word to those that have gone 
before. We offer our tribute to the memory 
of a man who was not only enterprising and 
large-minded, who was not only a benefac- 
tor of his country and its literature, but 
whose personal and business integrity, and 
whose many generous and noble ceeds en- 
title him to the eulogies and the memories 
of a good man. 








